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Farewell. 
BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


So then, farewell, Hope, since part we must, 
No more reproaches, just or unjust. 


Give me no last kiss; my heart is cold, 
Let our hands calmly loosen their hold. 


You were not faithful ever to me, 
’Twas not your nature, how could you be? 


You were so fair then;—joy of my sight, 
Well, you are fair still, radiant and bright, 


Only you cannot move me again 
Into the rapture, piercing as pain. 


By the hearth you left, desolate, bare, 
Now some one else sits, smiles on me there. 


When I was saddest to me she came; 
You know her not, Hope, even by name. 


She is not lovely and radiant like you, 
Her eyes are gray, and youreyes.are blue. 


Your cheeks are rosy, her cheeks are wan; 
But she grew dear to me when you were gone. 


Nearest and dearest, now she has grown; 
Pale Resignation, my loved one, my own. 
Wivmincton, Det. 


“T Shall go Softly all My Years.” 
% (IsAlAH 38: 15.) 
BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


‘TI SHALL go softly all my years!”’ 

Not as the prophet bathed in tears 

And in deep bitterness of soul, 

For God hath healed my heavy dole, 
‘Hath stilled my pain and dried my tears, 
And given Faith for foolish fears. 


‘*T shall go softly,” since I’ve found 
The mighty arm that girds me round 

Is gentle, as it’s sure and strong ;— 

‘I shall go softly ’’’ through the throng 
And with compulsion calm and sweet 
Lead sinners to the Savior’s feet. 


How sternly paced those patient feet 
Along Capernaum’s marble street; 
How softly and how tenderly 

Their echoes from Gethsemane 

Steal down the ages, rich to bless 
All time with deathless happiness. 


Into my heart those echoes steal 

Until I cannot choose but kneel,— 

Not weak and worn, with vigor spent, 

But joyous and in glad content,— 

And kneeling pray to Him who hears 

To lead me softly all my years. 
LarayetTe CoLiece, Easton, PEnn. 


Higher ! 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





WEBSTER’S famous remark toa young lawyer, who 
complained that the legal profession was over- 
crowded, ‘‘there is plenty of room at the top,” will 
apply to the Christian Church. While there are 
quite enough minimum Christians (who will probably 
have only a minimum heaven), there are some who 
are becoming sick of themselves and of their low at- 
tainments. To be barely alive does not satisfy them. 
‘‘Friend, go up higher!’’ He who imparted to you 
such spiritual life as you have, offers to you ‘life 
more abundantly.’’ Jesus Christ is the inexhausti- 
ble source of strength and joy, and it depends 
upon yourself how much of these you shall possess. 
Growth is not a momentary, magical gift; it is a 
process, and you must do the growing. Paul was no 
perfectionist when he exclaimed, ‘‘ but one thing I do; 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” There was some- 
thing higher yet before him. 


Just what are the essentials of that more abundant 
life that you should strive after? The first one that 
I may name is—more fazth. ‘‘Lord, increase our 
faith,” was the prayer of men who felt that they were 
but children, and not full grown; they saw only 
through a glass dimly and often stumbled on the 
road. A feeble faith may move mole-hills; it takes 
a stalwart faith to move mountains. It is the feeble- 
ness of the grip on the Almighty Savior and Lord 
that makes it so difficult to stand a heavy strain, or 
carry a heavy load, or exert a powerful influence over 
other hearts and lives. This is the secret of a vast 
deal of the unfruitful preaching in the pulpit and un- 
fruitful teaching in Sunday-schools, and of failures 
generally to accomplish much good in the world. 
Look over the official reports of a great number of 
churches and you will see that they barely hold 
their own; many—in the mercantile phrase—have 
ceased to ‘‘ pay any dividend.’’ ‘* According to your 
faith be it unto you’’; that is Christ’s measurement 
of spiritual power. If a minister does not know 
whom he believes, and does not know that the book 
he holds in his hand is God’s own ‘‘fire and ham- 
mer ’’ he will not be likely to melt, or to break many 
hard, stubborn hearts. Doubt means debility; un- 
belief means death. What is true of ministers is 
equally true of all Christians. 

You will realize the vital necessity of an increase 
of faith, if you will but understand that faith is 
vastly more than an intellectual process or a mental 
assent to divinetruth. It is vastly more than a de- 
vout emotion, and a mightily different thing is it 
from the pious fetish that some religious quacks are 
now employing for purposes of delusion. A genuine 
Christian faith is just the grappling union of the 
soul with the omnipotent Son of God. ‘‘Iam the 
vine; ye are the branches; abide in me.’’ That is 
the way in which Christ puts it, and fazth makes that 
very union. The closer your connection with Jesus 
is, the greater will be the amount of grace that flows 
into your soul and out into your daily life. I have 
seen a current of electricity sent through a huge 
horseshoe magnet that enabled it to lift four thou- 
sand pounds; the moment that the current was drawn 
off the weights dropped tothe floor. The more abun- 
dant your faith, the fuller and more potent will be 
the inflow of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Not I,’’ exclaimed the 
the old giant of apostolic days—‘‘not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life that I now live in the flesh 
I live by faith in the Son of God.’’ That sentence 
of Paul is about the best description of the sort of 
higher life that Meyer and Murray and Moody are 
now advocating. Stripped of all the language of 
mysticism that is about the core of the matter. 

With increase of faith will come great increase of 
spiritual vigor. When a person’s system is in a low, 
impoverished condition, he is liable to catch any 
fevers which are prevailing. It is a feeble spiritual 
life that breeds self-seeking and covetousness and 
worldliness, and also exposes one to the ague-fits of 
unbelief. As weak blood breeds ulcers, so a weak 
spiritual state breeds sinful lusts. With a sick soul, 
as with a sick body, the problem is whether there is 
internal vitality enough to slough off the disease. 
‘«T have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,’’ said 
Jesus, when Simon Peter was in a wretchedly bad 
way; and but for imparted grace that ugly assault of 
Satan in Pilate’s courtyard might have been the end 
of poor Peter. After he was endued with the more 
abundant vigor of Christ’s promised Spirit, he with- 
stood fiftyfold stronger pressure without flinching. 
It is very encouraging to weak Christians that the 
poltroon who was frightened by the sneers of a serv- 
ant-girl, lived to face Herod’s jailers and the threats 
of death without turning purple in the lips. Why 
should any Christian be so feeble and so easily upset 
when he might be strengthened with all power in the 





inner man, according to the might of Christ Jesus? 
The more vigor you pray for, the more you will re- 
ceive. Rouse up to useful activities. Quit your 
Sunday afternoon lounge for some thorough mission- 
work. Active exercise does for the soul just what it 
does for the body. 

You say that you are not happy; and I do not 
wonder. None of us are as happy as we might be. 
Many professed Christians carry such repulsive coun- 
tenances and irritable tongues, and shed around them 
such a chill, that if they should ever try to win an un- 
converted person, that person might well retort: 
‘No, Ithank you; if your religion carries such a face 
as yours, I don’t want it.’’ Such Christians cheat 
themselves out of their birthright; Jesus promised 
them that if they continued to abide in his love, his 
joy would remain in them and their joy would be 
full. Mounts of rapture are only occasionally 
reached in the best lives; but a healthy person en- 
joys a ripe pear or a California orange. A loyal hus- 
band enjoys the welcoming kiss of a loving wife at his 
threshold; and there must be something wrong in you 
if you profess to love Christ and pretend to be work- 
ing for him, and find no delight in it. Howcan you 
possess Christ and a clean conscience,and not be 
happy over it? 

Joy is love looking at its treasures. Thericher you 
become in having Christ with you here, and in the 
expectation of being with him forever, the more in- 
vestments you make in helping other people, and dry- 
ing tears, and saving souls, the fuller will be your 
jewel-casket. If you sayto me: ‘‘I have not enjoyed 
my religion much lately,’’ then I may suggest to you 
that you had not much religion toenjoy. Turna 
new leaf; make a new start, with the honest ques- 
tion: ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and 
then doit. His smile will give you sunshine, and put 
a new song into your mouth. Put more conscience 
into your religion. Weakness means wickedness. 
Don’t worry over ‘‘ hard times,” or outside troubles; 
if you have peace of conscience you can stand rough 
weather cheerfully, There are always some chilly 
days in March and April, but summer will comealong . 
in its time, with the joys of harvest. Jesus offers you 
‘‘life more abundantly’’; grasp the offer and, quitting 
the boggy and dark low grounds, let him lead you up 
higher! 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Cuba and Intervention. 
BY THEODORE S, WOOLSEY, 
PRoFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL Law in YALE UNiveERrsITY. 

THE ‘‘ Maine’ explosion does not necessarily bring 
the relations between Spain and the United States to 
a crisis; but it certainly does not make them more 
friendly. The old difficulty remains, with the added 
knowledge that the report of the Board of Inquiry as 
to the loss of our ship may be definite enough to 
force the Government’s hand. There is, too, a fast 
growing belief that the Administration is at or near 
the intervention point. This belief is not founded 
upon any definite official statement; it is, rather, the 
result of a study of the preparations for war now 
making on both sides, and of a conviction that it is 
the logical consequence of the situation. There is, 
too, that subtle, unreasoning premonition of future 
events which, when widely shared, insures their ful- 
filment, not as the result of volition, but of impelling 
fate. Let us briefly review the situation, to deter- 
mine if intervention is a justifiable course. 

There has been an insurrection in Cuba, which for 
three troubled years has disturbed our friendship 
with Spain, At considerable expense and with good 
success, our Government has prevented the dispatch- 
ing of armed expeditions against the Spanish power 
in Cuba. The revenue cutters, and also the ships of 
the navy have been used in this guard duty. Many 
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detentions and arrests, several trials and a few con- 
victions, testify to the fidelity of the United States 
inthis respect. Military supplies for the Cuban insur- 
gents have been sent out from our ports, but that is 
a lawful traffic. The burden of preventing it belongs 
to the Spanish .sauthorities in Cuba. Those authori- 
ties, inefficient in the discharge of their own duties, 
have incessantly complained of our negligence. They 
appear to have completely failed to appreciate our 
diligence in preserving our neutrality. I use the 
word ‘‘ neutrality ’’ for want of a better one, tho there 
is no neutrality technically speaking, when there is no 
recognized war. Spain also has our Government to 
thank that no recognitionof belligerency has been 
accorded. This would have been a lawful step, tho in 
my opinion an impolitic one for our own interests. 
A recognition of Cuban independence would not 
have been lawful at any time during these three years, 
except as a deliberate war measure. 

It is, then, my conviction that this country has 
not failed in its duty to Spain, tho the performance 
of that duty has not been easy. A State will preserve 
its neutrality in war at all costs and as a matter of 
course. But it isa fair question whether, in a case 
of insurgency, indefinitely prolonged, the same State 
is bound to the same duties. 

There is another factor in determining our posi- 
tion toward Spain which is important. Our very 
considerable trade with Cuba has been reduced to a 
fraction of its former volume. Many millions of the 
property of our citizens, in sugar and tobacco, have 
been destroyed by both Spanish and Cuban soldiers. 
For all of this loss, in default of a recognition of 
Cuban belligerency, Spain is legally responsible. Yet, 
who imagines that such losses can be collected? We 
see our property burned, our trade cut off, our com- 
mercial intercourse hampered in a variety of vexa- 
tious ways, yet with no end in sight. In President 
Grant’s time we bore with a similar state of things 
for eight years. Are we called upon to suffer such 
losses, to make such sacrifices for unappreciative 
Spain, indefinitely ? 

And, thirdly, there is the argument based upon the 
claims ofhumanity. So long as the rules of civilized 
warfare were observed, so long, that is, as the non- 
combatant population was not interfered with, there 
was little choice between the two parties. Occasional 
atrocities might be committed by either side, but 
neither side was so conspicuous a sinner as to war- 
rant outside interference. The Cubans at least held 
their own. But there came a change of policy. The 
non-combatant country population was forced to set- 
tle within range of the guns of the Spanish, in- 
trenched in the towns, and there, destitute of food, 
or of the means of growing or getting food, it 
starved. 

A report of our consuls upon the condition of these 
people is soon to be made public, which very possi- 
bly may strengthen this argument. Asa nation we 
have no special racial or religious sympathy with the 
native Cuban population. But it would be incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our age and with the char- 
acter of our civilization, if we showed no horror at 
such a measure of coercion; no desire in some way to 
relieve such suffering. Can any relief be effective 
which does not remove the cause? 

These are the three justifying reasons, then, for in- 
tervention—for the attempt, by national action, to 
heal this open sore: the burden of neutrality; the 
dictates of our commercial interests; the call of hu- 
manity. Any one of these is strong; together they 
are very nearly convincing. And if our Government 
should act upon them, I believe the opinion of jurists 
would incline to be, that such action was warranted. 
This, at least, was the conviction of the present Ad- 
ministration early in the year. Because of its re- 
monstrances and wishes, there was made a change of 
Spanish policy in Cuba. Weyler was recalled, trade 
was made freer, and a system of autonomous govern- 
ment for the island was set up. 

So far as its effect upon the insurrection goes, this 
change of policy has been futile. Whether the con- 
dition of the non-combatant population has been 
bettered is an open question which our consuls must 
answer. But it is clear that the trouble remains; 
that the real question is not materially altered. And 
I repeat the opinion, that some form of intervention 
by our Government is near at hand, and would be 
justifiable. 

Yet it does not follow that, because legal, it would 
be good policy. The two are quite distinct, to be ar- 
gued on different lines. Here are some of the con- 
siderations bearing upon the question of policy in 
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such intervention. Shall it be immediate, or should 
another delay be allowed to test the scheme of au- 
tonomy? é 

Shall it threaten armed enforcement of its terms, 
or be diplomatic? 

Is it likely to be resisted by Spain, and to lead to 
war? 

Are we prepared to carry on a war creditably, even 
with so weak a power as Spain? 

Would the damage to our trade through a war be 
balanced by the future gain of getting rid of this 
Cuban incubus? 

Would not the expenses of a war be heavy, and 
offer a dangerous temptation to the issue of paper 
money? 

If a war were successful, would it not be likely to 
result in the annexation of Cuba? 

Would not the annéxation of Cuba be a serious 
strain upon our institutions and methods of govern- 
ment? 

Is there no way of uniting other powers with our 
own in securing the pacification of Cuba ? 

On the other hand, is Spain likely to find allies in 
case of war with the United States? 

These are questions which must be considered be- 
fore embarking upon intervention, even if we fully 
believe intervention to be a right; for it is our own 
interests, broadly interpreted, which after all must 
govern. And in regard to these questions, every 
man will have and should have his ownopinion. It 
is enough to call attention tothem. That they are 
being seriously studied, the present attitude of Con- 
gress testifies. We hear but little jingoism now; the 
crisis istoo close at hand. May it be met firmly and 
wisely! 

But little has been said in this discussion of the 
‘«Maine”’ incident. A finding of facts in that case, 
which declares the explosion to be either an accident 
from within, or the direct result of action by the 
Spanish officials, will involve no legal question of re- 
sponsibility. " But such a finding is not likely. 

If the disaster is found to have resulted from an 
outside agency without specifying it, the question of 
the responsibility of Spain remains. This would de- 
pend upon the diligence shown in protecting the 
visiting vessel. Spain does not guarantee the safety 
of all foreign men-of-war in her ports. Neither is 
her responsibility limited to the action or connivance 
of her own officers. But she does owe a care or dili- 
gence in protection proportioned to the danger of 
attack and to the results likely to flow from negli- 
gence. 

The question of due diligence and of zudemuity in 
such case might fairly be left to arbitration. 


The Bureau of Pensions. 
BY COL. G. C. KNIFFIN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Having obtained permission to publish the letter of 
my friend, Col. G. C.-Kniffin, I have thought it appro- 
priate to give it to you for THE INDEPENDENT. Colonel 
Kniffin was on the staff of General Stanley, who com- 
manded one of my divisions in the Fourth Army Corps 
(Army of the Cumberland). He was an excellent officer 
during the War, loyal and efficient, and lovable in char- 
acter; and since the War he has sustained a high repu- 
tation officially and socially. I wrote him on seeing 
some strong innuendoes inthe newspapers aimed at the 
Pension Bureau, which I felt were unjust. Colonel 
Kniffin’s answer speaks for itself. It is more exciting 
to atteck everything nowadays than to defend; but 
sometimes a defense of the truth is wise, evenif not 
popular. O. O. Howarp. 

New York Ciry. 


BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18th, 1898. 
GEN. OLIVER O. HOWARD, 

My dear General:—Your letter of this date contain- 
ing several pertinent inquiries relating to the charac- 
ter of service performed by the employés of this Bu- 
reau is at hand, and Icheerfully bear witness to their 
fidelity, zeal and intelligence. 

My service inthe Pension Office began in 1889, 
and the greater portion of this time I have been 
Chief, or Assistant Chief, of Division. 

I have also occupied the desk of an examiner in 
the adjudication of claims for pension; I have had 
charge of the Commissioners’ correspondence with 
claimants and have spent two years in the Attorney’s 
room preparing cases for their personal inspection, 
so that my acquaintance with the practice in the 
Bureau is tolerably extensive, 
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I had reached middle age when I was assigned to 
duty here, and prior to that time I had had a good 
deal of experience in business life, and, on several 
occasions, a large number of men and women in my 
employ. I mention this to show you that my oppor- 
tunities for judging of the comparative merit of Gov- 
ernment clerks with those employed in business life 
are fairly good. 

You ask what occupies the time of officials and 
clerks? 

Do they do good work? 

Is it a Klondike to occupy a chair in the Pension 
Bureau ? 

Replying to your last question first, the average 
pay of a clerk is one hundred dollars per month. 

On this salary he or she must support a family, 
clothe and educate the children, and fit them for some 
useful calling in life. By the practice of strict econo- 
my, if not handicapped by protracted illness in the 
family and resultant expenses, this can be done. If 
the clerk is unmarried and has no relatives needing 
assistance, is reasonably economical and healthy, a 
tidy sum might be laid aside against the day when old 
age demands that the pen must be surrendered to a 
younger hand. It may be said, however, that very 
few of the unmarried clerks are free to spend their 
income upon themselves. A large majority have de- 
pendent relatives, to whom fully one-half of the 
monthly pay goes out of the city to loved ones 
in the States, or is used in the support of 
mothers, brothers and sisters at home. Speaking for 
my own division there are not more than six out of 
forty-two ladies who do not support one or more de- 
pendent relatives; while of the thirty-six men all but 
five are married and have families to support, in ad- 
dition, in several cases, to paying for their modest 
homes through building associations. In moral 
character they are as a class the peers of any in the 
land. In my residence in various cities I have never 
associated with more refined, cultivated people of 
both sexes than are to be found among the Depart- 
ment clerks. In general intelligence they are su- 
perior to the average of wealthy society people in the 
large cities. They are the associates of the families 
of Congressmen—except in rare cases where the lat- 
ter have become so puffed up by political success as 
to cause them to ignore their former associates; for all 
the clerks come from some Congressional District. 
Their families at home have been of a character to 
entitle them to the indorsement of a Member of Con- 
gress, or other prominent citizen, else they would 
not be here; and their intelligence, manners and ac- 
complishments entitle them to consideration. They 
are in evidence at receptions and banquets and other 
society functions, without whom many an assemblage 
would be an exceedingly tame affair. They are the 
mainstay of the churches, Sunday-schools and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and are the most generous 
contributors to charitable objects according to their 
means I have ever known. 

The older class of clerks are in mest cases soldiers, 
and they are here, as you knew them in the field, 
steady, prompt and reliable. The drinking men, 
God bless them, have left us, and are at rest in their 
graves; those who remain, with rare exceptions, are 
sober, upright, God-fearing men, who ask no favors 
on account of the service they gave to their country 
in their youth, but rely upon their own record for 
efficiency to-day. 

What occupies the time of officials and clerks? 

An application for pension is a document which re- 
quires careful consideration from the date of filing 
untilits final adjudication. It is subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny to see that the attorney who files it is 
entitled to practice before the Bureau, that the mag- 
istrate whose jurat is attached has a certificate as 
such on file, that the two are not identical, that the 
claimant has two attesting witnesses, and, if either 
of these conditions is lacking, the defects must be 
remedied by correspondence. The application must 
be recorded, jacketed and placed in the files of the 
proper adjudicating division, where it remains until 
drawn for action upon it. The examiner to whom 
the claim is assigned calls for a medical ex- 
amination, and, if the claimant has _ never 
been pensioned, he calls upon the Record 
and Pension Office, War Department, for his mil- 
itary history. The replies to these calls having been 
received, the claimant or his attorney is called upon 
for evidence to substantiate the validity of the claim. 
When all the evidence has been furnished in re- 
sponse to the calls of the Bureau the claim, with all 
the testimony attached, is submitted to the Board of 
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Review for final adjudication. Here the evidence is 
weighed from a legal standpoint, and if found to be 
sufficient to entitle the claimant to pension, the case 
goes to the Medical Division where the amount of 
pension is determined, after which the certificate is 
issued. Between the Scylla of the legal and the 
Charybdis of the medical examination many claims 
are wrecked and rejected. From first to last the 
utmost Care is required to secure accuracy in prepar- 
ing a claim for adjudication, and expert knowledge 
of pension law and practice, to secure fair adjudica- 
tion. 

It may well be imagined that there are few idle 
clerks where such abundance of work awaits action. 
In a somewhat extended business careerI have never 
seen greater industry displayed or more willing obe- 
dience to office rules rendered than is the habit of the 
clerks in the Pension Bureau. 

Do they do good work? 

You can judge from the foregoing that in my opin- 
ion they do. Of course I have written of clerks asa 
mass as one would write of a church or university or 
army. There area few persons in every organization 
who do not appreciate the importance of individual 
effort, whose performance of duty is perfunctory, and 
who reflect discredit uponit; but the ease with which 
the services of such people is dispensed with in cleri- 
cal life, and the difficulty of reinstatement when 
once their names are dropped from the rolls, spurs 
even the indifferent to closer application to duty. 

On the whole my regard for Department clerks in- 
creases as I know them better, and my observation 
leads me to believe that ten thousand people could 
not be selected containing so large a proportion of 
superior men and women as are found in the Depart- 
ments at Washington. 

I am, General, 
Most respectfully your friend, 
G. C. KNIFFIN, 


Under Bare Branches. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





THE sisters of Phaethon were changed into pop- 
lars, Daphne became a laurel-bush, Cyparissus, Bau- 
cis and Philemon, and numerous others enjoyed a 
leafy metamorphosis. This is as much as to say that 
the race of men and the race of trees were near of 
kin. And the ancients frequently took occasion to 
say it, Homer among the rest. Following his beau- 
tiful suggestion in the ‘‘ Iliad,” avery humble Hellen- 
ist once pretended to have found an annotation of 
the passage. The yellow leaf, of cottonwood, on 
which the annotation was inscribed, lies before me 
(ten years since its shedding), and the text is as fol- 
fows: 


I, a sibylline scholar, under a heaven autumnal, . 
Gather this leaf from the multitude stricken, and fleeing 
affrighted, 


I, laying sharp-pointed steel to a parchment, gleaned 
from the wind’s swath 

Charge thee—Remember, remember the words that were 
breathed by the poet: : 

"Ouh rep bAAwY yeveh Torhde Kai avdpov* 

Such as the race of the leaves, even such is the race of 
all human. 

For six months of the year the society of trees is 
greatly endeared to us. For the other six we are 
mainly indifferent. But why should we forget our 
friends in adversity? So thought I not long since, 
while leaning against the rugged bole of a good red 
oak, a favorite refuge in summer heat. YetIam not 
so sure that I was right in speaking of advers¢ty,; for 
as I leaned against my sturdy friend, there seemed to 
come a voice from his heart: ‘‘ All’s well with me, as 
ever ’’—a voice which the March wind in his glis- 
tening branches took up and sang da cago, while I re- 
mained. And to this brave refrain what could I 
answer except, ‘‘ There I am with you, old friend!” 

With a fellow-rambler not long ago I visited what 
we might have called the Unroofed Temple (I think 
Thoreau would have said hypzthral). The woods 
were mainly of beech, There was much winter foli- 
age; and the afterngon sun shining in fromthe south 
through these half-transparent, amber-colored 

’ boughs, painted the snow, that still lay upon the 
ground, with warmer tints corresponding to that of 
the overhanging leafage. A borrowed mellower 
light was thus diffused everywhere, as tho from 
stained-glass windows of the old woods temple! The 
taller brush on the edge of the woods, he observed, 
carried a tan-colored leafage, while that of the beech 
sprouts growing under the parent trees was very pale, 
of the tint of beeswax. ; 

The tree-tops outlined against the pale blue windy 
sky of March seemed to have already the glamour of 
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spring upon them. I could have fancied that their 
leaf-buds were expanding somewhat. It was then 
that I observed a characteristic new to me, viz., that 
it is the old, long-wintered trees which in their 
branch system display the most freakish graces of 
fine curling twigs. In the young tree the ramifica- 
tions are fewer and more monotonous, ‘and the luxu- 
riant curled appearance of terminal twigs is wanting 
almost completely. In short, the sapling or half- 
grown tree, is but a rough draft or sketch of its 
future proportions and symmetry. The mature tree 
is the design filled in, all the details there, and the 
last finishing ornate strokes added. The young tree 
is crude, tho promising; the full-grown tree com- 
pletely fills the eye with its intricate harmonies of 
form. Isthere not here a further parallel between 
men and trees—touching the building up of what we 
call Character ? 

In this company of the elect who were (I will not 
even say Patiently, for, perhaps, it was g/adly) biding 
their time, was a shapely birch, whose long, pendu- 
lous branches were all swept slightly toward the 
east—an effect of prevailing west winds. Fora mo- 
ment the pleasing suggestion was afforded thata 
shower of rain, in long splashes, was falling through 
the graceful tree. It was a shower, but a shower of 
its own branches and stems; as tho it deliciously re- 
membered and commemorated in this way the gen- 
tle rain of the long-ago summer-time. 

The snows, however, still lay on the ground on the 
day of my ramble. We heard the woodpecker at 
some distance; also the chopper’s ax—as tho of an- 
other and bigger species of woodpecker. We no- 
ticed, too, the sharp, birdlike chirping of the squir- 
rels, and all but dispersed a troop of these social cit- 
izens, whose demurring outcries, from beneath slight 
ambush, beset us as we went through their territory. 
The flat surfaces of various old stumps showed a 
great multiplication of furry tracks, wherefrom we 
concluded that Fauna had recently given her great 
mid-winter ball, to which all the élite of the neigh- 
borhood had beeninvited. Overhead, the persistent, 
lightly accented sound of dry leaves clashing in the 
wind, suggested the click of minute castanets. The 
blind, hoary faces of ice-pools scattered here and 
there had often a lovely fretwork to frame them; 
composed of brown leaves embalmed in crystal, and 
half covered with rare frost filagree in delicate lamina 
—leaves overlaid withleaves! For other color, there 
was the vivid yellow-green of mosses and the duller 
green of lichens growing high up on the stone-gray 
shafts of the beeches. There was winter chill in the 
breath of the earth; there was spring warmth in the 
toucliof thesun. Retrospect and forecast divided 
equally my mind. Wherefore a speculation arose as 

to 


THE WINTER THOUGHTS OF TREES. 


Do ye remember, or do ye forget, 
O silent and sufficing ones—ye Trees, 
That take and pass the storm as summer breeze? 
The willing soil, the air, is in your debt, 
The very waters under earth are set 
To serve to you all things that best do please! 
Wherefore, ye stand erect in regal ease, 
And parley not with fears nor with regret. 
From you the year hasdate; in you it ends— 
Forever flows and ebbs in leafy green; 
Fain would I know (and yet shall never know !) 
If, now, the spirit in you looks serene, 
Toward summers yet tobe, or, blessing, bends 
Above the shedded leaves of long ago! 

West New BriGuTon, STaTEN IsLAND. 


A Brief Dissertation on Boys. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, 


It isa pity that so glorious a poem as Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality in Early Child- 
hood” should show what may be called a pseudo- 
idealization of the plain facts of the case. It is all 
very pretty to imagine youth as something finer and 
diviner than anything in the way of grown-up folks; 
in sooth, if we regard babies and little ones at large 
as symbolic, as suggestive of innocence, unstained 
beauty and the natural sweet grace of healthy human 


life, it is philosophic and deeply right to let senti- 


ment loose about them. But when the poet goes a 
step further, and in his song implies that that they 
are nearer God and still have in their souls a keener 
sense of his holiness, to be smutted over by later 
rough experiences of life, we rebel; for we know it is 
mostly moonshine. 

As a matter of truth, your average boy, compared 
with the man he will evolve into in the course of the 
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wonder-working years, is an unadulterate little sav- 
age; tothe mature masculine what the caveman is to 
the highly developed Caucasian. The boy is the ab- 
origines of the individual as the primitive man is of 
the race. He is simply a small, selfish animal. His 
egoism is as instructive and steady as isthe song- 
instinct of a bird. He has no depth of heart, so 
that, albeit affectionate in a shallow fashion, if he 
lose a loved one, he is well over it in three days. His 
perceptives (except in rare abnormal cases, when the 
precocity is alarming), are in the chrysalis state. The 
most ravishing scenery is as naught to him, and he 
has small patience at your desire to look at flowers 
or at sunsets. It seems to him so much waste time 
from football or tennis or hockey. Music makes no 
appeal to his senses; and while in the way of books 
he may condescend to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” or to one 
of Stevenson’s adventure tales, the very word litera- 
ture gives him a chill. 

He has, moreover, the cruel instinct which bids 
him marand kill. Witness hisruthless delight inin 
juring property in the line of private gates or pub#te 
signs, and his insatiable greed fora gun wherewith to go 
forthinto Nature, and, instead of enjoying her beauties 
and hearkening unto her holy teachings, take away 
the innocent life of such appealingly harmless and 
pretty creatures as squirrels, chipmunks and robins. 

Really, when one begins to set down thus in cold 
blood a categorical statement of the characteristics 
of the boy who is nota prodigy or a goody-goody, the 
picture is one calculated to harrow the feelings and 
freeze the marrow. And what a mockery that the 
Lake poet should write on top of all this (and a good 
deal more we do not stay to mention): 

‘* Heaven lies about usin our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin foclose 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it blows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily further from the east 

M‘ast travel. still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.”’ 

And yet, in Mr. Warner’s phrase, there is some- 
thing about a boy we like, after all. We cherish a 
sneaking fondness for him which, perhaps, it were 
hard to justify either to ourselves or to grumpy cen- 
sors of Youth. Let us see. 

In the first place, how exhilarating is his splendid, 
unspoiled but innocent animality, his keen, whole- 
hearted zest in life. Zauz is a word he knows only 
when restrained from such natural functions as play 
or over-valiant trencher-work at meal-time. Each 
day is a little eternity to him,and it is lived for all it is 
worth. Wise philosophers are telling us now thatthe 
art ofexistence embraces a rounded experience wherein 
all the faculties and powers have had a full propor- 
tionate activity and development. Looked at from 
the outside, it would seem as if the boy’s day were 
taken on that principle. Heécould in all sincerity, 
at any time, echo Faust’s famous cry, ‘‘Oh stay, 
Thou art so fair!’’ The bed hour always comes ‘‘a 
wink too soon’’ with him. His animality is that of 
physical soundness and heartiness, the delight in 
newly discovered or still unstaled powers of body. 
It is an unconscious idolatry of the corporeal which 
makes something sweet in a lad’s mouth impart 
sweetness to all of Life, so far as he knows it. We 
oldsters are often head-weary and heart-weary, and 
we too soon learn the trick of introspection and of 
doubt; it is, therefore like a cold-water bath for re- 
freshment to witness the lovesome lack of these 
things in the typical youngster. 

His healthy objectivity is closely allied with his 
practical interest in the world of externals. Imagine 
a boy hair-splitting with his conscience or worrying 
over his spiritual devolution! He does not think he 
is good; nor does he think he is bad; indeed, he 
thinks nothing about it. The far away, somber 
issues of death and doom are either non-existent to 
his mind, or, as he gets older, have a life so phan- 
tasmal, so impersonal to him, as to be of no account, 
-Life viewed down a vista of seventy years (and he has 
the authority of the good Book that so much will be 
allotted him) is to a boy a period so indefinite and 
prolonged as to be a veritable eternity.. The general 
thought that people must die has never been trans- 
lated into the sharp, particular thought that he must 
die. 

In all ways, this acceptance of human lifeas an 
objective reality, and a sweet one withal, pervades the 
thoughts and the actionsof youth. Its representative 
is seldom if ever recalled from admiration on the 
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brave, gay-colored, moving outward spectacle in 
which he lusts to take part; a twinge of pain will do 
it and a crossing of his will. Butthey are forgotten, 
both of them, in a moment; the significant admoni- 
tion of the pain, the ugly interference with his au- 
tocracy in the restraining parent-hand. Happening 
to-day, they.are clean wiped off his memory’s tablets 
on the morrow. A boy seems to have the power to 
forget thus, as a mother forgets her labor-pains in 
the bliss of the birth, in the benediction of mater- 
nity. 

Then, again, the boy is honest, painfully, brutally 
so. It isthe honesty that is rooted in naturalism 
and selfishness, to be sure; but so clean-sweeping 
and guileless as to be beautiful in our sight. The 
social subterfuges, which we more or less make use 
of, the trimming, evasions and obliquities, slight, 
maybe, but morally damaging, are no part of his 
economy. He is not so much above them as apart 
from them. His likes are avowed and his dislikes as 
well; hence one comes to count on his demonstra- 
tions, knowing that they are spontaneous, von Herzen, 
as the Germans say. A lad isa calculable factor in 
the social problem, not an incalculable mystery, like 
so woful-many of grown-up fulk. You know where 
to find him and how much noise he will make—gen- 
erally more than less. 
esty, by no means do we say that he never tells a 
lie; that were false idealization. He does, some- 
times, under pressure, but never for the pure sake of 
prevarication, as happens with very young, imagina- 
tively gifted children, and with a certain class ef ma- 
ture and perverted minds. And the difference is 
that while your grown-up, callous mortal can so 
cloak his intentions, trick with his tongue, and gloss 
over facts with his face as to cozen you neatly, the 
boy, bless him! fairly leaks the truth in manner and 
look, while his general demeanor is, as a rule, a good 
index of his behavior. He fellows with that other 
lovable animal, the dog, in this respect, Sir Canine 
showing as plain as may be outside of very speech— 
by drooped tail, fawning body and unfrank eye—when 
he is in fault. The selfishness which does, of course, 
underlie all this sterling boy honesty differs, oto c/o, 
from the refined, self-conscious egotism of the man, 
and, by contrast, is a lovesome thing. 

There is an odd mixture of worldliness and un- 
worldliness in the child-code, in its conception of 
life. It is worldly, as we already haye said, in so far 
as it finds the present dispensation all-sufficient; but 
unworldly, too, for it takes people ontrust and makes 
no plan for itself at the expense of others. And 
then, it is scot-free from the taint of other-worldli- 
ness, which so often stalks abroad under the mask of 
piety. When the boy is good (which, be it confessed, 
is not too often) it is by way of what is handy and 
natural; not with a forced, jerky sense of a subjuga- 
tion of the flesh or of the unregenerate will for the 
sake of a future in heavenly credit-marks. Where- 
fore, the goodness has a smack of health and hearti- 
ness in it which imparts no small pleasure. So con- 
trary to the boy habit is any forecast of prudence or 
thriftyhood for days to be, that it well-nigh makes us 
shudder when a specimen shows the calculation, the 
saving ways, the sharpness at a bargain of his betters 
—God save the sign! Nay, the youngster is nor- 
mally a prodigal and a flyaway, and his worldliness is 
pleasant to behold when set beside the colder doings 
ofthe man. And we are fain to rejoice that it has 
not in it that shrewd weather-wise interest in personal 
salvation which is to true religion what base alloy is 
to musical-ringing gold. 

But the touch of poetry which gives atmosphere 
and glamour to the boy, lifting him up on an ideal- 
ization which is strong and permanent, is this: he is 
in some sort the image of our vanished selves; the 
pathos of memory, the power of the used-to-be are 
in him and upon him. The poet, Richard Realf, 
wrote a lyric, ‘‘ My Slain,” full of this feeling, and 
an affecting poem it is, a rare utterance on the sub- 
ject. One stanza voices what we mean in this wise: 

** There is no little child within me now 
To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 
Laughs into blossom, or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 
Dances in the glad dew. . Alas, alas, 
The memory of the daisies in the grass 
I have forgotten; andif my cheeks are wet 
It is not with the blitheness of the child, 
But with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 
O moaning life, with life irreconciled ! 
A backward-looking thought! O pain! 
For us there is not any silver sound 
Of rhythmic wonders springing from {the ground.” 


O tears! 


When we speak of his hon- - 
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Who has not watched with a strange yearning, a 
reminiscent pang of delight not unmixed with pain, 
the gamesand the plannings of young folk who repeat 
our own joys and our own blunders! The raptures 
of winter, with its hockey, skating and sledding, its 
roasted nuts and apples at the fire, its traps in the 
snowy woods, its amiable deceptions and tumultuous 
surprises at Christmastide. The birds’ eggs in the 
spring, the high old swims in midsummer, the chest- 
nuts in the bluff, cheery autumn, to say nothing of 
football and tennis, baseball and hare-and-hounds, 
and a dozen more plays and sports which mark the 
months for the lad as bills do for the adult slave of 
routine and iron circumstance. The moderate-sized 
joy of the weekly vacation, come Saturday; the larger 
joy when the winter holidays arrive; the enormous 
illimitable bliss of the long summer vacation when 
fun and freedom stretch away ahead so far as 
to be as good as forever. We have most of us 
the grace to recall all thisand much more like it, even 
if we now feel an aversion to exercise directly after 
meals and hate to stand in puddles for the pure sake 
of wetting our feet, both of which were, once on a 
time, desiderata. And so we love the youngsters 
who thus vicariously renew for us our bygone expe- 
riences and emotions. In this light the boy, the 
normal, healthy, rough-and-ready one—for be it borne 
in mind, our screed is not of Sissies and Sunday- 
school monstrosities—is a precious thing,and we would 
not for our halidom dispense with his noise, his dirt 
and his buccaneer ways. And one lacks imagination, 
largeness of sympathy, who refuses to accept the puer 
without cavil, to swallow him whole, as it were, both 
for his present virtues and the potential stuff that is 
in him, out of which shall be evolved, by the kindly 
chemic of the years, clear wine and goodly, where 
now is must and mere animal ferment. 


HArtTForpD, Conn. 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


BY CHARLES, G. ROCKWOOD. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The article by Dr. J. G. Hall, in a recent number 
of your paper, on the Fifth Avenue Church, formerly 
known as the Cedar Street Presbyterian Church, 
greatly interested me, as it referred to scenes in my 
boyhood to which I have not seen or heard any allu- 
sion for many years. 

I moved to New York early in 1826. The first 
church service which I attended was in the Cedar Street 
Church. It was soon after Dr. Romeyn’s death. 
With two or three other boys I sat on the pulpit 
stairs for want of room in the pew. It was very cus- 
tomary for boys to sit there, and it indicated a full 
congregation, making it necessary. I sat almost with- 
in arm’s-length of the Precentor, Mr. Ezekiel W. 
Morse, towhom Dr. Hall alludes. 

At that time a number of churches were grouped 
closely together. The Presbyterian, the Middle 
Dutch, and the Scotch, Dr. McElroy, pastor, were on 
Cedar Street; the First Presbyterian, Dr. W. W. 
Phillips, pastor, on Wall Street; the French Church, 
on Pine Street; the South Dutch, Dr. J. M. 
Matthews and the Rev. M.S. Hutton, pastors, on 
Garden Street (now Exchange Place); the old building 
of Trinity where the present Trinity stands, on Broad- 
way at the head of Wall Street; Grace Episcopal 
at the lower corner of Broadway and Rector Street; 
Dr. Somers’s Baptist, on Nassau Street; and the old 
John Street Methodist stood on John Street near 
Nassau, as it stands now, the same building, and in 
appearance just what it is to-day. All the others 
have been removed, except Trinity, which has been 
rebuilt. The Cedar Street Church was removed to 
Duane Street west of Broadway; from thence it was 
removed during Dr. Alexander’s pastorate to Fifth 
Avenue, but not to its present site. Dr. John Hall’s 
church is on their second site on Fifth Avenue. 

Among the names connected with the origin and 
organization of Cedar Street now ‘Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian” Church, the writer of your article 
mentions ‘‘Caleb S. Riggs, of whom little is now 
known beyond his name.’’ He afterward lived and 
no doubt died in Newark, N. J. Inthe year 1822 he 
became a stockholder in the bank of which I have 
been an officer for forty years, and held his stock till 
he died, probably in 1834, as in that year his execu- 
tors transferred his stock. His family, a highly re- 
spected one, lived in Newark when I moved to that 
city in 1858. His widow was sister to the wife of 


Governor Wm. Pennington and of Chief Justice 
Hornblower. 
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I feel drawn to your correspondent, Dr. J. G. 
Hall, as having been a scholar in Mr. Ezekiel W. 
Morse’s school, which I attended in the years 1826, 
1827 and 1828. It was a school for both boys and 
girls. It was under Christian influences, being 
opened with the reading and the explanation of Scrip- 
ture, and prayer. The room in which it was held on 
Nassau Street had been the upper part of the audi- 
ence room of a church, the large, deep, round-top 
windows and the high, arched ceiling being un- 
changed. The school was afterward removed to No. 
21 Nassau Street, which I believe is the lot now used 
for the Nassau Street entrance of the Equitable Life 
Building. There it became a school for boys only. 
Mr. Morse was a highly respected Christian man, 
even his boys respecting him thoroughly, notwith- 
standing his severe discipline. His were the ways of 
his time, his government being by the rod vigorously 
administered. Instead of a rod, however, he used a 
dog-whip of braided leather which, by much use, 
would ravel at the end. The necessity from time to 
time to sew the end with waxed thread made a knob 
at the end which added much tothe severity of pun- 
ishment. I have seen on a boya black and blue 
bruise as large as the palm of the hand and with a 
livid spot in the center made bythe knob. Nowa- 
days such a blow would puta teacher in jail. But it 
was the way of the world at that time, and no one 
doubted that Mr. Morse was a man of kindly heart, 
doing what he conscientiously thought necessary 
for the good of the boys. In fact, he usually pref- 
aced the punishment with a lecture and an assur- 
ance that he did it because he loved them. Now 
and then a sullen, stubborn boy would fail to see the 
love; and I can now look back to instances where 
the treatment hardened and injured the boy morally. 
It is to me a pleasant recollection that I entirely 
escaped any punishment while attending the school. 
Whata dull boy I must have been! 


Newark, N, J. 





The Leaders of the Next Century. 
BY JOHN SWINTON, 


WHERE shall we look for the men or the women 
whose names are likely to rise aloft in the world at 
the opening of the twentieth century, now less than 
three years off ? 

We are all familiar with the names of the men who 
were conspicuous at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, in which we live. 

There was Napoleon, the conqueror, whdse renown 
surpassed that of all his contemporaries, and who, in 
the first year of this century, when he had just passed 
the thirtieth year of his life, was the master of victo- 
rious armies. 

There was the younger Pitt, the British statesman, 
who, soon after the century had opened, became 
Premier of England for the second time, and who 
then formed those mighty coalitions that were de- 
vised for Napoleon’s overthrow. ; 

There was Thomas Jefferson, the illustrious Ameri- 
can statesman, who became President of the United 
States in the first year of the century, and who had 
drawn up the Declaration of Independence, and 
had been one of the foremost leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

There was Humboldt, the foremost naturalist of 
his time, who, when this century began, was engaged 
in prosecuting those scientific researches upon which 
his fame rests, and who was a diplomatist as well as 
a scientist. . 

There was Goethe, the world-renowned man of 
letters, who, in anearly year of this century, gave to 
literature the masterpiece of his life, the tragedy 
‘«Faust,” and who, until his death in 1832, was a 
fertile and potent author. 

There was Byron, the storm-tossed poet, who was 
eight years of age at the opening of the century, and 
who, seven years after it had opened, began his poet- 
ical career. ; 

When this century came into existence, Daniel 
Webster was twelve years old; William Cullen Bryant 
was six; Washington Irving, seventeen; Emerson, 
three; Andrew Jackson, thirty-three; Gladstone, 
nine; Tennyson, nine; Carlyle, five; Wellington, 
thirty-one; George Stephenson, nineteen; the Czar 
Nicholas I, four; Mazzini, seven; Bolivar, seventeen, 
and Von Moltke less than a year. 

In the first decade of the present century, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Garibaldi, Louis Napoleon, Darwin, 
Pope Leo XIII and not a few other men who became 
renowned in their generation were born, In this 
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decade Robert Fulton ran the first steamboat on the 
Hudson River. 

It were easy to tell the names of many persons 
whose heads loomed above ordinary people’s heads 
at or nearthe opening of the nineteenth century, or 
who were young in the early years of it. 

But who can look ahead so far as to tell the name 
of any one who is likely to stand near the front at 
the opening of the twentieth century, or at any 
other time of it? 

It may be that there is among us to-day, some 
stripling, some young man, or some one in 
the prime of life, who is destined to stand 
aloft, or to achieve greatness in the coming cen- 
tury. There is certainly good reason for indulg- 
ing in such a thought, as each and every gen- 
eration of mankind has had its men of eminence; 
and as we have had a share of them in our country 
within the.century that has passed since George 
Washington was President of the United States. 

It is the right thing tor a boy, or for a young man, 
or for a person of any age, sex or type, to seek towin 
an honorable place in the world’s history. The de- 
sire for honorable fame, for a good name, is an ele- 
vating influence in life. One’s spirit is animated and 
exalted through the potency of a worthy aspiration. 
It was wise advice that the Concord philosopher 
offered: ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star!’’ 

Among the Americans now living is there one 
within sight who bids fair to rank high as a states- 
man in the earlier years of the twentieth century ; or 
as high, let us ask, as any one who figured at the 
opening of the nineteenth century? Can you fore- 
cast the coming of a scientist who shall be the peer 
of Darwin; or an orator whose eloquence shall sur- 
pass that of Webster; or an artist who shall be the 
equal of the masters; or a poet who shall match 
Edgar Allen Poe; or a philosopher who shall be as 
rich in thought as any one yet seen; or a man of 
genius in any line who shall add to the wisdom or the 
beauty of the world, and give mankind reason to re- 
joice that he was born? 

So far as fighting men are concerned, let it be 
hoped that in the twentieth century there shall be no 
need for such military leaders as have waged war in 
this nineteenth century. 

We cannot tell what qualities, or what traits, or 
what powers may be growing in the minds of some 
of the Americans, be they men or women, who are 
among us at this time, and who will make use of 
them for mankind in the coming century. There 
may be genius nearly ready to bear fruit, there may be 
genius well along in its growth, there may be genius 
inthe bud. This genius may find the opportunity for 
achievement and the means of triumph. It may en- 
rich the history of the human race. It may aid in 
the advancement of a civilization that shall be self- 
justifying, may promote the betterment of mankind, 
and may give new life to the depressed soul of the 
world. 

Let us, then, raise our expectations for the cen- 
tury that is to come in less than three years. Let 
us hope that it will be the fair flower of all the cen- 
turies. And let us have faith that it will be blessed 
with men and women whose names shall adorn its 
records. 

There were men of power at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, and such men have appeared, 
from time to time, during the century’s passage. 
We may rightfuily trust that men of yet greater hon- 
or and of yet higher service, will honor the years of 
the twentieth century, ° 

Young man or young woman, Look Forward! 
We cannot tell now what heads are to loom above 
other heads in the new century toward which we are 
rapidly approaching; but, if you strive to make your 
mind and life worthy of the Creator, you will very 
surely gain your reward. 


New York City. 


The Situation in China. 


BY S. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





IN taking a comprehensive view of the present con- 
dition of affairs in China, it may not be out of place 
to consider first of all the political situation. 

No thoughtful student of the China of to-day will 
deny that the Empire is passing through one of the 
gravest crises in her history. The amazing corrup- 
tion existing among the official classes, their cupid- 
ity, their utter lack of patriotism, their indifference 
to the suffering of the masses, were all revealed with 
startling distinctness by the war with Japan. At its 
close, it was evident that if the nation was to continue 
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an independent existence, and preserve its territorial 
integrity, extensive reforms must be introduced. 
Western arts and sciences must be welcomed, the 
habit of looking backward for all models of life and 
action must be abandoned; and there must be a 
courageous attempt to confront the demands of the 
future with new methods and an entire revolution in 
official lifeand management. It was and is a serious 
question whether all this is possible of accomplish- 
ment, Many. of the foreigners in China declared at 
once, and in the most positive terms, that any such 
reform from within was utterly impossible—a vain 
dream that had not the remotest chance of realiza- 
tion. 

Not only were great difficulties to be encountered 
from existing conditions among the Chinese, but the 
cupidity and desire for aggrandizement among foreign 
nations added very greatly to the difficulties of the 
case. Foremost among these was Russia; she lost 
no time, when the war had closed, in making her 
offer of loans to help China pay the enormous indem- 
nity to Japan; but every item of aid extended was ac- 
companied by the securing of some substantial ad- 
vantage for herself. The concession of the right to 
construct her railway through Manchuria, and to 
have a terminus on the ocean in Chinese territory, 
and the establishment of a Russian bank at Peking, 
were incidents connected with the loan—mere collat- 
eral affairs, but far more important to Russia than 
the interest to be paid on her loan. She is generally 
credited with the disposition and the purpose to se- 
cure a hold upon Manchuria which will never be re- 
laxed, but will end in making it Russian territory. 

France has been complacently watching these 
strides of Russia, contenting herself with the assur- 
ance that she will come in without any serious oppo- 
sition for the occupation of some of the southern 
provinces, convenient to her possessions in Cochin 
China. 

Germany has not been an uninterested observer of 
affairs, but has been quietly waiting her opportunity. 
The murder of some Roman Catholic missionaries of 
German nationality in the Shantung Province gave 
her the coveted chance, and she improved it by get- 
ting four hundred square miles of territory about 
Kiao-chau, which no doubt she intends to keep, en- 
larging rather than diminishing the extent of her 
possessions. 

There has been much wonder that England, soac- 
customed to lead, and to wield a commanding influ- 
ence in Eastern affairs, has been so quiet and appar. 
ently indifferent. But there are recent indications 
that the lion is waking up, and shaking his mane in 
a rather significant manner. A few weeks ago it 
was announced that Dr. J. McLeavy Brown, a British 
subject, who had been financial adviser to the Kore- 
an Government, was removed at the demand of Rus- 
sia, and a Russian put in his place; that all English 
engineers had been dismissed from the Korean serv- 
ice, to be supplanted by Russians; and that all publi- 
cations in English in Korea were to be prohibited. 
Nothing was said in the papers on behalf of England; 
but in a short time it was reported that a strong Eng- 
lish fleet and a strong Japanese fleet were in Korean 
waters. The next news was that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement had been arrived at, Dr. Brown was to be 
installed as Commissioner of Customs, and other mat- 
ters involved had reached a peaceful solution. 

About the same time cablegrams from London an- 
nounced that arrangements were being made by the 
British Government for the new Chinese loan, and it 
was declared that England would never submit to the 
dismemberment of China. 

This is the one bright spot inthe political horizon, 
England is the one nation in the world that can take 
that position, and by stedfastly adhering to it can 
prevent any partition of Chinese territory. Shedoes 
not want any more territory. She has quite enough 
already. It is to her interest to preserve the integri- 
ty of China; and it is equally to the interest of Ja- 
pan. An alliance between England and Japan in 
Eastern matters would be of the strongest possible 
character. Their combined fleets would be irresistible. 

But if England undertakes to guarantee the auton- 
omy of China, she must be ready, also, to guarantee 
a reformed government and administration; and no 
nation is better qualified to do this. Sir Robert 

Hart has shown what ean be done with a competent 
British subject at the head of the customs service, in 
the entire reformation of that important depart- 
ment. 

The really progressive mandarins and the young 
men of the higher classes, who some time ago 
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banded together for the reform of the Empire, are 
now essentially united. The paper published at 
Shanghai, and named Chzna’s Progress, isthe organ 
of this party. Mr, Liang, the editor, is one of the 
strongest men intellectually and in his comprehen- 
sion of the situation in the Empire. It is very sig- 
nificant that he has been asked to take the presi- 
dency of the college at the capital of Hunan Province, 
which has been the most aggressively anti-foreign 
in the Empire. The leading literati now confess 
that they were mistaken, and are changing front. It 
would not greatly surprise the friends of reform if, 
after all, these Hunan gentry should turn out to be 
leaders in the reformation. A son of Tseng Kwo- 
fan, who has spent much time in European capitals 
and who is a leader among the progressive young 
mandarins, is also one of the editors of the paper 
named, 

Just how reform will be brought about, it is im- 
possible to predict. History seems to indicate that 
all immense movements of this kind must find their 
incarnation in a man, who will show himself God’s 
chosen instrument for the purpose. He is hardly in 
view at present, but he is doubtless alive; and when 
‘‘the fulness of time’’ is come he will appear— 
China’s deliverer and reformer. 

The alternative is dismemberment— Russia taking 
the north, except some portion that may be conceded 
to Germany, England the center, and France the 
south. The domination of either Russia or France 
would be disastrous to Protestant missions; for, altho 
France, as a republic, is supposed to sustain freedom 
of religion, the fact is that Roman Catholics have 
the active support of the French Government, and in 
many places to-day are making more opposition to 
Protestant missions than the heathen. 

England ought to have the cordial assistance of 
America in opposing the partition of China. Our 
trade with China is not at all what it might be; and 
in the new order of things it might be very greatly 
increased. Besides this, it is quite worth while for 
our Government to secure full protection for the 
great body of American missionaries in their work in 
China. While it is no part of the business of the 
Government to propagate religion, it is under just 
as much obligation to protect the rights of its citi- 
zens who are engaged in missionary work as it is to ' 
secure all proper advantages to those who are in 
mercantile pursuits, At this crisis we should be rep- 
resented by one of the strongest and most statesman- 
like men of the nation at the court of Peking. 
Of great importance, as connected with China’s 
welfare and progress, is the educational 
ation. 

Much good was accomplished by the Imperial Col- 
lege at Peking, so ably conducted for many years 
by W. A. P. Martin, D.D. Some of its graduates 
are occupying important positions, and wielding 
great influence to-day. The general feeling that 
Western knowledge is essential to the progress of 
China leads to a great demand for Western educa- 
tion, and all our higher schools have applications for 
admission far beyond their power to receive candi- 
dates. The Anglo-Chinese College at Fuchau, un- 
der Dr. George B. Smyth; the Nanking University, 
until recently under the Rev. J. C. Ferguson, and 
now in the hands of the Rev. George A. Stuart, 
M.D.; and the Peking University, under the presi- 
dency of H. H. Lowry, D.D., are the higher institu- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and all 
of them have more applications by far than they 
can grant. At Peking several Hanlin graduates are 
among the students; at Nanking the son of the Sen- 
ior Wrangler (the chief scholar of the Empire), is one 
of the students, and other sons of mandarins are glad- 
ly availing themselves of its privileges, while the 
officials in their published statements enrol it as one 
of the colleges of the province; at Fuchau great favor 
is shown by the officials to the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, and recently the Literary Chancellor presented 
Dr. Smyth with a handsome pair of complimentary 
scrolls in testimony of his appreciation of him and 
his work. The native officials and merchants re- 
cently contributed about $2,000, Mexican, to build a 
new dormitory. 

I have not at hand the particulars concerning the 
institutions of other denominations—such as the fine 
college of the Presbyterians in Shantung Province, 
under Dr. Mateer, that of the American Board at 
Tung-Cho, near Peking, the College of the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians and the Southern Methodists at 
Shanghai, and others; but I have no doubt similar 
good repcrts could be made of them. 


situ- 
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Some of the most interesting educational move- 
ments are among the nativesthemselves. Leading 
Government officials have instituted a college at 
Shanghai in which Western sciences are to be taught. 
They have secured the services of the Rev. J. C. Fer- 
guson as President, and have given him full power as 
to the erection of buildings, the establishment of 
courses of study, and the employment of instructors. 
One hundred and fifty pupils are enrolled already, 
and they are entirely under the instruction of Chris- 
tian teachers. 

A movement is also in progress for the establish- 
ment of a college for young women. Its first pro- 
spectus declared that the evils of foot-binding, concu- 
binage and girl slavery, would be combated in the 
instruction given in the school. Miss Gertrude 
Howe, of the Central China Mission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was invited to take the presi- 
dency; and Drs. Mary Stone and Ida Kahn, two 
Chinese young ladies, graduates of the medical de- 
partment of MichiganUniversity,and protégées of Miss 
Howe, were invited to become professors. A second 
prospectus, recently issued, indicates that some con- 
servative influences have been prevailing in the man- 
agement; and it is said that certain worship will be 
paid to Confucius at stated times. This has been 
followed by prompt notice from Miss Howe and Drs. 
Stone and Kahn that they can have nothing to do 
with it, under such conditions. I would not be sur- 
prised should the objectionable features yet be en- 
tirely removed. But vast progress is shown in the 
very proposition to have a college for women, and 
especially in the attitude assumed against concubi- 
nage, the slavery of girls and foot-binding. 

One of the greatest educational influences is the 
Wang Kwok Kung Pao or Universal Gazette, so long 
published by Young J. Allen, LL.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Shanghai. 
It is eagerly read by intelligent mandarins and gen- 
try in ail the great centers of China, and even finds 
its way into the imperial palace. It has poured 
floods of light into thousands of receptive minds. 
Dr. Allen also did great service in publishing a his- 
tory of the war with Japan, the last chapter of which 
dealt with the need of an entire reconstruction of 
Chinese civilization. This also has been read inthe 
palace and in all the chief yamens of the nation, and is 
everywhere the theme of conversation among man- 
darins and intelligent leaders of the gentry. An 
edition has been published under native auspices, 
with the last chapter left out! But that chapter is 
already in the hands of those who have the greatest 
influence. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and Gen- 
eral Knowledge is also doing much educational 
work, under the efficient direction of its energetic 
Secretary, the Rev. Timothy Richard. His transla- 
tion of Mackenzie’s ‘‘ History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” is read in many of the yamens and among the 
scholars of the Empire, and is exerting a vast in- 
fluence for progress. He proposes to publish a series 
of standard works on Christian Philosophy, Chris- 
tian Religion, Christian Government, Christian His- 
tory, Christian Literature and Christian Science—in 
short, as he tells me, ‘‘all that is necessary for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth in all 
its departments.’’ For this end he has started ona 
tour to all the mission centers to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of men in providing a suitable literature to be 
distributed at the two hundred centers of literary in- 
fluence and power afforded by the perfectural exam- 
inations, through which a million students can be 
reached. 

In noticing these principal educational features of 
the day, I must not neglect to say that the seminaries, 
the boarding-schools for both boys and girls, and the 
day-schools, kept up by the missions for many years, 
have done much to redeem China, and are still potent 
agencies for good; also, that the religious, literary 
and educational works, sent forth by millions of pages 
from the Mission presses, the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the beneficent work of our medical 
missionaries in their hospitals and dispensaries and 
in the homes of the people, have all contributed 
mightily to the present awakening and the growing 
desire for genuine reform. 


CHEMULPO, Korea. 


THAT a caterpillar secretes wax toline its cell is a 
known fact. It now appears that a geometrid moth 
(Jephrosia bistorta) covers its eggs with silk. Itis con- 
tained ina pouch at the end of the abdomen in the 
form of dense bundles about 2 mm. long, and resem- 
bling in miniature locks of wavy flaxen hair. 
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American Lineages. 
BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, LL.D., 


Eprror oF ‘‘ AMERICAN ANCESTRY.” 


Ir is not generally known that the average Ameri- 
can family is usually able to trace its lineage further 
back than the average English family. We distin- 
guish somewhat between ancestry so called and 
lineage or pedigree. For example when Her Majesty 
the Queen of England spoke of James II, in the 
presence of Macaulay the historian as ‘‘my ances- 
tor,” he replied, ‘‘ Your predecessor, may it please 
your Majesty.’’ For unless the lineage of an ances- 
tor is clearly.defined with dates it is not of any great 
service as a fact in history. 

But a reference to Debrett’s ‘‘ Peerage,” or to 
Burke’s ‘‘Landed Gentry,’’ will prove that while Eng- 
lish families among the nobility usually boast of anan- 
cestry, the pedigree or lineage is by no means estab- 
lished. This is especially the case with newly created 
peers. For example, the present Viscount Wolsely 
claims to be of ancient descent; but even Burke, who 
is unusually accommodating in such matters, cannot 
trace his lordship’s pedigree beyond that of the third 
son of a Captain Wolsely, who was created a baronet 
of Ireland in 1744. And.the earliest ancestor of 
Lord Roberts of Candahar can be traced no further 
than Thomas Roberts, of the city of Waterford, who 
died in 1775. And the compilers of the ‘‘ English 


Peerage” could not supply Lord Lawrence witha ped-- 


gree further back than 1764. Taking the first twenty 
names in Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry,” we find there 
are only seven families who can trace a distinct pedi- 
gree to the seventeenth century. 

And yet among our old American families it is 
quite common for the lineage to be traced step by 
step, with dates of births, marriages and deaths, for 
nine generations. For instance, the Thatchers are 
in the ninth generation from Thomas Thatcher, the 
first pastor of the South Church in Boston. The 
Tildens are in the eighth generation from Nathaniel 
Tilden, who emigrated to America in 1634. The lin- 
eage of the New England Lawrence family claims to 
be traced step by step to Robert Lawrence, who was 
knighted at the seige of Acre by King Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

In studying the lineages of American families they 
are not those of aristocratic origin which are of pe- 
culiar interest, but those which are bound up with 
the history of the New World. For example, the 
Cushmans have a pedigree traced to Robert Cush- 
man, who was a weaver in Canterbury, England, and 
who was the. great advocate of colonization. He 
with Carver and Martin organized the expedition in 
the ‘‘Mayflower’’ and ‘‘Speedwell,’’ returned to 
England and advocated emigration, and wrote a 
book in vindicafion of colonial enterprise. The 
Aldens are descended from John Alden, of the 
‘‘Mayflower,” a day laborer in that aristocratic 
ship, but nevertheless an ancestor to boast of. The 
Piersons go straight down to the first president of 
Yale. The Rartletts are ina direct line from Dr. 
Bartlett, the surgeon who came to America with 
Lord Howe. The Hicks have a pedigree to be proud 
of. Their first American ancestor came from Lon- 
don in the good ship ‘‘ Fortune,” and they lineally 
descended from the same ancestor as the present 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Sir Ellis Hicks, the common ancestor 
of these American and English families, was knighted 
by Edward the Black Prince onthe field of Poictiers, 
September rgth, 1356. The remote ancestors of the 
Willards was a Baron of the Cinque Ports inthe time 
of Richard II. 

Daniel Webster said that the study of ancestry is 
an incumbent duty, because we should look upon the 
present generation as connecting links between the 
eventful past and the unknown future. The preser- 
vation of a pedigree is not, therefore, a mere pastime 
for the curious; it is the honorable occupation of the 
historian. The earliest Greek records were those of 
pedigree, and the histories of Acusilaus, of Argus, and 
of Hecatzeus of Melitus were called ‘‘ genealogies.” 
Even the patriarch Job said: ‘‘Inquire, I pray thee, 
of the former age, and prepare thyself to the search 
of their fathers; for we are but of yesterday.’’ Jose- 
phus regarded genealogical study as of the greatest 
importance, for in giving an account of his personal 
history he boasts: ‘‘I have traced my pedigree,” and 
every Hebrew is proud of his pedigree. 

This reminds us of a story of the late Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, the father of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
Wolff was an Oriental traveler, who was regarded 
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somewhat as an adventurer. He was ordained as an 
Episcopal clergyman, in Trenton, N. J., by the 
father of the present Bishop of Albany. On his 
return to England he aspired to the hand of the 
daughter of Lord Orford, and it is said that when 
the traveling converted Jew went to his lordship to 
claim his daughter by whom he had been already ac- 
cepted, the proud blood of ‘‘a Walpole’ became 
somewhat heated. Lord Orford exclaimed: ‘‘ Are you 
aware, sir, that mine is an ancient family, dating 
from the time of the Conquest, and you are a mere 
upstart?” With the calm dignity of an Oriental, 
Joseph Wolfftook from his pocketa roll on which 
was inscribed his lineage. ‘‘ Now, my lord,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ycu tell me that the Walpoles came over 
with William the Conqueror. Look at this roll. It 
is my pedigree. It traces my descent step by step to 
David, King of Israel. The argument was unanswer- 
able, and Lord Orford consented to the marriage. 

The increased interest of the American people in 
tracing their pedigree is much to be commended; for 
in ages to come the arrival of the Virginian colonists, 
the emigration of the Dutch and Puritan settlers, as 
well as the landing of the Quaker and Huguenot ref- 
ugees, will form as memorable epochs in the history 
of the great Republic as the Saxon and Norman con- 
quests of Great Britain now do in the history of Eng- 
land. A few centuries hence Americans will experi- 
ence as much pleasure in tracing back their pedigree 
to those periods as the old English families now do to 
the time-of the Norman conquest. 


New York City. 


Biblical Research. 
The New Aquila Finds.—Il. 


BY PROF, J. RENDEL HARRIS, 








it will help us in the criticism that is before us if 
we now retrace our steps and try to recall what is 
known with regard to the person of Aquila and his 
manner of translation. 

The Hexapla was, as we have intimated, arranged so 
that the versions came in the order, Aquila, Symma- 
chus, the LXX and Theodotion. There in the first rank 
stands Aquila, and he is no doubt the first, in order of 
time, of the subsidiary versions. We must not, however, 
assume that Origen arranged them chronologically; 
the date of Symmachus is probably later than that of 
Theodotion, and the LXX would come first in a 
chronological arrangement. Perhaps the idea was to 
throw those versions next to the Hebrew text which 
followed the Hebrew most faithfully, in which case 
Aquila takes the position of honor. : 

The Christian and Jewish traditions enable us to 
place Aquila in the second century, and to throw him 
into close connection with the famous Rabbi Agqiba, 
who perished in the rising of the Jews under Bar 
Cochba. But in making this statement, which gener- 
ally takes the form that Aquila was a pupil of Rabbi 
Agqiba, we are at once struck with the similarity of the 
names, which suggests that perhaps Aquila and Aqiba 
are the same person, under aslight variation of name. 
Moreover, thereare other curious coincidences. Aquila 
is said to be a proselyte from Pontus, and it is con- 
ceded by the Jews that Aqiba was also a proselyte who 
came to the study of the Law quite late in life. We 
Shall say,then, that for all practical purposes Aquila 
and Aqiba may be treated asthe same person. 

Now of the methods of Aqiba in the study of the 
Scripture we know several important things: first and 
foremost we know that he was a slave of the letter, a 


fact for which we may be profoundly thankful. The | 


classical instance of his literalism is the interpretation 
which he followed in the first verse of the Bible. The 
Hebrew word ’eth, which stands for the sign of the ac- 
cusative and appears as such in the verse in question, 
may also stand for the preposition with; and it was 
Rabbi Aqiba’s idea that, as there could be no uncertainty 
in the meaning of the sacred text, it should always 
mean with and be interpreted accordingly. Among 
other advantages which resulted from this new treat- 
ment of the text was that it enabled the Rabbis to claim 
for themselves an honor from their disciples, equal to 
that assigned to their parents in the Decalog, and 
almost, if not quite, equal to the honor of God himself; 
for they were able toread the command in the Deca- 
log, ‘‘Honor[with] thy father and thy mother,’’ the 
Rabbi being supplied under the verb as its true object, 
or after the preposition; and in Deut. 6: 13, the injunc- 
tion ‘‘ Thou shalt fear [with] the Lord,’ was rendered 
so as to include the teacher along with God himself. 
And Dr. Taylor has shown that this method of «inter- 
pretation underlies the: instruction in the teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles that the person who speaks to us 
the word of the Lord is to be honored as the Lord. 
Such being the interpretation which Rabbi Aqiba at- 
tached tothe word ’eth, we turn to the extant fragments 
of the Hexapla and find that Aquila renders the first 
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verse of Genesis tothe effect that ‘‘ God created ovv rév 
obpavov kai ovv THY yp.” Anda further examination will 
show that this rendering is characteristic of the trans- 
lation. But the fact of this rendering and its wide dif- 
fusion are sufficient to prove the dependence of Aquila 
on Agiba, and will go far to establish their identity. 
For we find (Taylor, ‘‘ Jewish Fathers,’’ p. 55) that 
Agqiba acquired the minutiz of scholarship from Nahum 
of Gimzo, with whom he studied for twenty-two years, 
investigating the uses of particles, as 0D) (gam), AN 
(‘eth), Pr (rag), YW (ak), wherever they occurred in Scrip- 
ture; and I find it very difficult to believe that this dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the four words in question 
can be anything else than a discussion howto translate 
them; and if we may judge from the Rabbi’s treatment 


of ’eth, it should mean also a discussion how to trans- * 


late them systematically and as far as possible uni- 
formly. We must examine then whether the transla- 
tion of Aquila shows any signs of such uniform trans- 
lation. For ’etk (=otv) this might perhaps be conceded 
provisionally; but as this rendering is so important 
critically, we spend a little more time upon it. 

In the first place notice that Aquila does not regard 
the civ which he uses in translation as governing 
anything, except it be a true preposition when it takes 
the dative; otherwise it behaves like a mere particle 
and may be put in brackets; rdv ovpavdv and rH yp in 
Gen. I: I are governed by éxricev, It follows from this 
detached character of the word that when the transla- 
tion is used by Greek readers who are not worshipers 
of the letter of the law, it will have a tendency to drop 
out of the text or to be absorbed in neighboring words. 

The most common case is thatin which ovr is followed 
by 7a¢; and as this is a common sequence in Hebrew 
(eth kol, or ’eth hakkol) we shall often find the forms of 
ciurac in the translation. And it will not be so difficult 
to identify the reading in such cases as Aquiline, because 
(a) the Hebrew will have ’e¢h; (4) the true Septuagint 
will not have ov; (c)the true Septuagint never uses 
oburac, except in one sense, # cvpraca yf for ‘the whole 
world.’”’ To which we may add a fourth test (d) viz.: 
that the origin of the word ciurac will often be betrayed 
by the spelling civmac. Let us, then, first show that 
this absorption of oi» has actually taken place in read- 
ings of the Hexapla which are ascribed to Aquila. In 
Gen. 1: 29 the reading of Aquila is given as Jédwxa ipiv 
cbyracay xAéyv. The next edition of the Hexapla will 
decompose the third word into ctv tacav, 

In Gen. 31, 34 the same thing happens in dseyy? dgyoe 
AdBav cipracav tiv oxétnv.. The same thing happens in 
every other place in the Hexapla where the word is as- 
signed to Aquila (with the exception of one passage, 
where a reading of Symmachus has got under the wrong 
heading). This is very striking; but still more remark- 
able is the state of the case when we look the word in 
question out in Hatch and Redpath. 

We find, for example, that the word occurs more fre- 
quently in Ecclesiastes thanin any other book of the 
Bible; and examination shows that the form in which 
it occurs should*be ovv rac, for in almost every case 
some of the great manuscripts have the word divided. 
This is of itself sufficient to show that either the printed 
text of Ecclesiastes is the version of Aquila, or it is 
heavily Aquilized; and when we read the text of the 
book through we find that*in a large number of cases 
where ’eth occurs in the Hebrew, the corresponding ovv 
actually is extant inthe manuscripts, or can be restored 
by asimple correction. Look, for example, at c. I: 14: 
eldov ovv mévra Ta Nopata, orc. 2: 17: Kal éuionoa avy Ti 
Cwhv, and restore the same forms 2: 12 where ovv Ta 60a 
has been wrongly ascribed to Theodotion or 2: 18 where 
ciravta pbxHov pov should be read as ody mavta wdx¥ov 
pov, and so in a number of other cases, where the 
Aquiline form can be seen to underlie the printed text. 
Here then we have the first evidence that the text of 
Ecclesiastes is either wholly or in part the translation 
of Aquila. 

And it is worthy of note that this literalism in trans- 
lation implies that the the work was canonically holy, 
a point which was vigorously maintained by the great 
Rabbi Aqiba, tho much in debate in his day. So far, 
then, we see Aquila consistent with Aqiba, and with 
himself. 

Next, let us turn to some of the rejected readings and 
passages in the Books of Kings, where the text of 
Swete is substantially that of the Vatican Codex, and 
the notes of Swete consist of various readings from the 
Alexandrian, Sinaitic and other manuscripts. We soon 
begin to come across traces of Aquila in the notes. 
For instance, in 2.22 we are advised that A has otyravra 
before 4; this is the Aquiline odv rdéyra slightly worn 
down; or take the doubtful passages in 3 Kings 9, 
where we find in verse 9 that A adds ouuracay (read odv 
maoav), and where in verses 13-25 we have such expres- 
sions as ovv tiv pédw, ody Tov xaravaiov, odv Tov olxov, We 
need have no hesitation in saying that this passage is 
either wholly or a great part the text of Aquila. And 
the Alexandrian Codex begins in this way to be ex- 
plained where it diverges from the Vatican text. For 


not only in the greater additions which it makes to 
that text does it betray its source, but in the text gen- 
erally we find the same.peculiarity: (c/. 3 Kings 15: 18; 
15: 29; 21 (20), 15. 


It is, therefore, already condemned 
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as an Aquilized text, unless it can be shown that the 
basis of the books discussed was originally not the LXX, 
but Aquila. 

As far as the use of civ, then, is concerned, we have 
indicated the practically uniform usage of Aquila and 
shown that the traces of that usage are everywhere 
apparent in the Codex Alexandrinus. It remains to 
examine whether the new Cairo texts show the pecu- 
liarity. 

We will begin with the fragments from Kings: 

3 Kings, 21 (20): 12: O¢ jKxoveev ovv Td pia TovTo, 


7d. 13: eldec odv mévta Tov byAov. 
id. 15: éreoxéWato obv mavta Tov Aady, 
4 Kings, 23: 12: kai ovv Ta Bvoracrhpia (dis). 

7d. 13: kai ody Ta bpdouata, 

7d. 15: kai kaiye ovv Td Gvovacthpiov (dis). 
kai obv Td bapa (5i5)— 

76. 16: kai eldev odv Tove Tagouc. 

id. 16, 17: O¢ éxdAecev odv Ta /yuata Taira (dis). 

2b. 19: kal kaiye ovv ravrac oixovc, 

76, 20: kai éOvoiacev odv wavrac iepeic, 

tb. aI: kal éveteiAato . . . ody mavti ty haw. 

id. 24: kai Kaiye odv Tove udyoug Kai adv Tovc 
yruwpiorac Kai ody Ta popgGuata Kal odv 
74 kabapuara Kai ovv ravta Tmpcooxbic- 
pata, 

76. 27: kai aropibw obv tiv rod Tabryy, 


Here then are twenty-one cases of the peculiar trans- 
lation of Aqiba-Aquila. In two further cases the 
Hebrew word has either been dropped, or is rendered 
by a Greek article. The usage is, however, conspicu- 
ous. 

When we turn to the fragment of the Psalm we find 
one case of the samekind: Psalm g1 (92): 7: Kai avéyroc ob 
ovvice: ov tabTyy., It will be seen how complete is the 
indentification of the recovered texts with Aquila, 
even if we had not as our guide the readings preserved 
in Field’s great work. 





Sanitary. 
Drinking Physiologically Considered. 


How the temperance sentiment of the nineteenth 
century, so contrary to that of preceding times, arose 
and was developed would require a volume; but among 
the occult and far-reaching causes must be counted the 
great moral impulse that marked the early years of this 
century in England and America—a time characterized 
by deep religious awakenings, the most visible present 
result of which is the immense work carried on under 
the name of Missionary Enterprise in every quarter of 
the globe. Through that impulse the word ‘‘ altruism ”’ 
has come into the language, and men have begun to 
answer the question ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” in 
the Spirit of Christ; and the palace has learned that it 
is directly résponsible for much of the misery that ex- 
ists in the hovel; but the way in which the palace can 
help the hovel has been learned and pointed out by a 
better knowledge of the physiology of the human body, 
which it was difficult to study by actual dissection of the 
cadaver previous to this century,since when the ruinous 
effects of alcohol have been demonstrated by the scalpel 
and the microscope, and a new meaning has been given 
to 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17: ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
lf any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; forthe temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.”’ 

The period between 1830 and 1840 was a time of great 
beginnings in the domain of moral and physical re- 
forms, as well as of steam communication and other 
physical developments. In 1834 Parliament had ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the Drink Question, 
and they made areport, in which they placed emphasis 
on the pecuniary loss through the idleness of intemper- 
ate laborers, and the consequent derangement and in- 
jury in every department of productive industry. This 
report was sufficiently startling; but it was under the 
eyes of the physicians that the most awful ravages of 
drink fell,in their daily practice; and in 1839 a ‘‘ Med- 
ical Declaration” was drawn up and signed by all the 
Queen’s physicians, and seventy-eight other prominent 
practitioners which declared that, even in the most 
moderate doses, alcoholic drinks did no good, while 
large quantities (such as by many would be thought 
moderate), sooner or later proved injurious tothe human 
constitution, without any exceptions. In Germany, 
Sweden, England and the United States, about this 
time there sprang up among the working people tem- 
perance societies, the members of which were pledged 
to abstinence and to earnest personal effort to rescue 
others. Here they were called Washingtonian and 
Father Mathew Societies. The good they didwas bound- 
less; and tho this particular movement died out, it still 
must be counted the core of the present sentiment 
and work forthe cause. But when all the credit due 
them is allowed, it still remains true that the greatest 
factor in the present advancing status of the temper- 
ance cause, is the physiological knowledge that teaches 
the simple facts of tissue-destruction by alcohol, that 
has proved the greacest deterrent to its use. 
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In England a second ‘‘ Medical Declaration’? was 
drawn up in 1847 and signed by more than 2,000 of the 
most prominent physicians. Among other things it 
said: 

“‘ Perfect health is compatible with total abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverages; that all such drinks can, with 
perfect safety, be discontinued either suddenly or grad- 
ually, and that total and universal abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors and intoxicating beverages of all sorts would 
greatly contribute to the health, the prosperity, the moral- 
ity and the happiness of the human race.” 

A third ‘‘ Declaration’’ was prepared by Professor 
Parkes, 1871, and signed by all the leading members 
of the hospital staffs, who, by so doing, were flying in 
the face of age-long customs and prejudices. 

Exactly what is the action of alcohol on the human 
organism? We take the reply from ‘‘ Drunkenness,” 
a book published in 1893, by George R. Wilson, M.D., 
then assistant ina large asylum in Edinburgh, and later 
placed, at the head of costly and truly scientific experi- 
ment, to ascertain what prospect there is that chronic 
alcoholism can be cured. 
he describes thus: 


The process of intoxication 


“Tf a man drink a considerable quantity of an alcoholic 
liquor, a large amount of the alcohol passes unchanged 
through the bodily system as such. The alcohol mingles 
with his blood, and is carried with it through every part of 
the body, so that, if he die soon after drinking, it may be 
found in all the large organs. This is notably the case 
with the liver, but most of all with the nervous system. A 
kind of ‘elective affinity’ seems to exist between brain- 
tissue and alcohol; and it is on this account that we regard 
drunkenness as essentially a nervous affection. Before the 
general narcatic effect is brought about it has a primary 
selective action on the nerve-centers which regulate the 
blood-supply, and in particular the blood-supply of the 
nervous system. This immediate result of alcohol is 
called ‘stimulation,’ and occurs, for the most part, before 
the alcohol has been long in contact with the brain-tis- 
sue. It is an established fact that alcohol interferes 
with the function of the blood, so altering its character as 
to impede aeration of the tissues and the repair of waste. 
The brain shares with the other organs in this defect of 
nutrition. The action induced in the brain is of the nature 
of a progressive paralysis. Moral qualities and the higher 
processes of intelligence are therefore first invaded. Self- 
control is lost, and judgment defective; at a later stage 
with the abolition of imagination, feeling and will, the man 
becomes stupid, dull and passive.” 

Before this process is complete there are motor im- 
pairments. The nerves that go to the lips fail to do 
their duty, and 
“the wily inebriate purposely steers clear of difficult 
words; later inflection is at fault, and the literary character 
of his conversation deteriorates; then the voice loses clear- 
ness, finally emotional speech alone may remain—exple- 
tives, etc. Next come defects of balance that cause the 
staggering gait and make him imagine the door too narrow 
for him to pass through, and he ‘sees double!’ Many 
more familiar symptoms of intoxication might be cited, but 
enough has been quoted to show that habitual drunkenness 
signifies permanent impairments in the nervous system, 
which is best called alcoholic dissolution—a retrogressive 
pathological process, in the causation of which there are 
twoelements. First, there are the recognized effects pro- 
duced by the direct action of alcohol on the nerve-tissue, 
and by the impoverished quality of the blood supply. 
These are chiefly of the nagure of degenerative breaking 
down of the nerve-elements; thickening and inelasticity of 
the blood-vessels; and, second, an overgrowth of the tissue 
elements which normally serve as the mere groundwork 
in which the nerve-elements are imbedded. Drunk- 
enness is a neurosis, and takes its place in the family tree 
of diseases, alongside ot insanity, epilepsy, and the like. 
Itis on the way to mental death.” 

Certain fallacies connected with the use of alcohol 

will next be considered. 


Fine Arts. 
Art in Paris. 


An American artist was one of the first to lead the 
Petits Salons this year. Mr. Bridgman’s exhibition 
was welcome, as I do not remember to have had an 
opportunity for some years past of viewing anything 
like a collection of his works. The collection, which 
filled the large hall of the Cercle de 1 Union Artistique , 
otherwise the Zfatant, included oil paintings, water- 
colors, pastels and pen and pencil drawings. The 
place of honor was held by the artist’s Salon exhibit 
of two years ago. Mr. Bridgman works within certain 
conventional confines of composition and treatment, 
and he does not overstep them in ‘‘ Les Bacchantes.”’ 
The scene is traditionally Bacchanalian, with its nude 
figures and woodland background, and is carried out in 
no spirit of innovation. Mr. Bridgman’s effects, how- 
ever, altho they may not express anything very ori- 
ginal, are genuine. There is, in spite of hardness and 
want of atmosphere, a barbaric intensity of coloring in 
the Bacchantes that lends a degree of impressiveness to 
the picture. 

The same conclusions apply to two other paintings in 
the exhibition: ‘‘ Retour de Féte, Alger,” shown at last 
year’s Salon, and ‘‘ Femme Grecque, le Soir.’ In the 
latter, the recumbent figure of the woman lying on a 
stone couch is particularly hard and lifeless in treat- 
ment, while the dark foliage of the garden at dusk 
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around her is rendered with much vividness and in- 
tensity. The former work is a more harmonious whole, 
the scheme of color formed by the two rowing boats, 
laden with gayly dressed Oriental women, gliding, lit 
by lanterns, over the blue water, while the white walls 
of Algiers are seen in the distance, being well balanced. 
Another Algerian scene is still more effective in color— 
** Sur les Terrasses, Alger’’—an evening effect in which 
the subdued impression of dusk, the loudest note of 
color being the yellow bodice of a woman who is lean- 
ing on the wall, is very convincingly rendered. 

Mr. Bridgman makes a more successful study of 
movement than usual in ‘‘ A Pharaoh’s Captives,’’a ter- 
ror-stricken crowd of men and women flying in clouds 
of desert dust, with horsemen in hot pursuit at their 
heels. ‘* Waiting for the Tide” is one of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s few attempts at painting Northern scenery, and 
a successful one. The scene is laid in Brittany, on the 
sands overgrown with dull green weeds, in front of a 
picturesque, dismantled cottage with its ruddy thatched 
roof. The two fishermen, and the peasant woman with 
her white cap, patiently waiting on the sands, are feel- 
ingly rendered, while the whole impression of melan- 
choly and subdued grayness conveyed by Brittany 
landscape is set down on canvas with no little inten- 
sity. 

Among some uncataloged oil studies in the exhibi- 
tion, dating for the most part as far back as 1885, sev- 
eral views of Algerian interiors deserve notice on ac- 
count of their harmonious treatment and because they 
appear to point to the conclusion that Mr. Bridgman’s 
occasional hardness of touch isa later development of 
his manner. a 

Not the least interesting among the water-colors and 
drawings exhibited are some rough, almost perfunctory 
sketches done in Egypt, in Algeria and in Brittany. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bridgman’s finished pencil por- 
traits fail to attract. In his elaborate study of a 
cedar-tree at Ouchy, however, Mr. Bridgman succeeds 
admirably in depicting strength and vivid beauty in 
nature. 

The Petits Salons opened in earnest with the Rue 
Volney, as the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire is styled 
among habitués. There is no more thorough man of 
the world, and—what is not quite the same thing— 
homme du monde than the successful Parisian painter, 
and only the most successful are balloted for at the Vol- 
ney. In aword, it isa question which is the more 
fashionable, the Zpatant, which opened a few days 
later, or the Volney. Mr. Bridgman, however, decides 
in favor of the former, and not only exhibits there but ' 
resigned lately from the Volney. 

Every modern French master makes annual and 
more or less noteworthy contribution to the Volney ex- 
hibitions. Benjamin-Constant held his own this year 
with two portraits in his average manner. One is that 
of Mr. Frederick Ayer, attired in magnificent furs, 
his fine, clear-cut profile and white hair and beard 
standing out against a dark red background. The 
other is of a handsome brunet—Mme. Arnold Reichen- 
bach—in a pale-tinted, low-cut gown, and wearing a 
becoming red rose and black velvet ribbon in her bodice 
asa set-off to her jet-black hair. Unlike Benjamin- 
Constant, J. J. Henner fallsa good deal below his rep- 
utation in his Alsatian peasant girl, a mere head, in 
which the artist’s propensity for one particular hue of 
blue and brown, besides other mannerisms, is painfully 
prominent. Those who admire Bouguereau will admire 
his two pretty girls ‘* 4 /a Fontaine,” and his fancy like- 
ness of the famous actress, Rachel, which, however, is 
styled merely ‘‘ Zragédie.’’ Jules Lefebvre’s ‘* Jeanne 
la Rousse,’ is, again, not a very fair specimen of the 
work of the artist who painted the fine ‘‘ Pandora” and 
** Truth.” 

Among genre painters, Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks held 
a prominent place at the Volney, with his bayaderes in 
Bombay, walking down a picturesque Hindu street, 
overhung with rich carpets. As ever, Mr. Weeks is 

‘very successful in his rendering of the gorgeous color- 
ing of Eastern scenes and of the peculiar quality of the 
atmosphere of the East. Raphael Collin, who is said to 
be one of the Paris art masters most in demand among 
the art students that flock from the States to Paris, as 
Mohammedans would to Mecca, achieved also a happy 
effect of color, albeit quite of a different kind in ‘‘A da 
Fenétre,’’ a young woman in the palest of yellows leaning 
out of a window looking over a vivid green garden. 
The scheme of color, perhaps a little far-fetched in the 
choice of faded hues, is interesting and harmonious. 
Tony Robert-Fleuyr, another pet master and styled, 
irreverently albeit affectionately, Tony, at Julian’s 
when M. Julian is not there, shows an effective study 
of a head in his new manner, a manner which, however, 
is some four years old by this time. The study is 
worked out like a pastel, with a light and delicate touch 
and in luminous colors. 

A requisite element in fashionable art exhibitions is 
the art of the portrait-painter, and society goes to the 
Volney as much to see itself in oils on canvas as to air 
views on technic and expression. M. Fournier showed 
a finished and careful portrait of the well-known novel- 
ist, Anatole France. Jean Veber, who is most popular 
as a caricaturist of quaint fancy, had a somewhat 
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fantastic likeness of Coquelin Cadet,seated in his study, 
reading what must without a doubt be a roaring come- 
dy. A young painter who, until now, has mostly in- 
dulged in a manner styled in Paris ‘‘ symbolical,” and 
which savors most of the allegorical, by name Chabas, 
exhibited a striking portrait of an elderly lady, the 
widow of the once well-known journalist, Robert 
Mitchell, an Englishman entirely ‘‘ Parisianized.” 
The lady, in black and white lace, is seated very up- 
right against a gray background, the whole scheme of 
color being unusually quiet—for M. Chabas—and very 
pleasing. One of the best portraits in the exhibition 
was that by Gustave Courtois (another of the host of 
fashionable Paris art masters), a young man in a brown 
jersey, standing, pallet in hand, against a background 
of a lighter shade of the same hue. 

Landscapes seem a little out of place in a society 
picture exhibition, and few paint nature at the Volney. 
M. Barau, however, had a particularly effective study 
ofa peasantclipping hishedge. MM.Damoye, Iwilland 
Demont, landscape-painters of established reputation, 
were well represented, and Tattegrain, who at every 
Salon goes in for the gigantic, showed some fisherfolk 
by the seashore that might have served for his last 
year’s shipwreck at the Champs-Elysées, and a series 
of studies of heads very picturesquely sketched in. 





Education. 


Radical Measures in Education. 


THE most radical measure touching public educa- 
tion that has been developed by the recent wide-spread 
agitation of the subject is now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature. It is comprised in three bills the out- 
come of aspecial investigation into the subjects of at- 
tendance and truancy in the Commonwealth, ordered 
by the Legislature in 1895. 

The tenor of the bills is as follows: A bill in relation 
to school attendance and truancy, a bill regulating the 
employment of children at labor, and a bill in relation 
to neglected children. The pith and point of the first 
is the proposition that the annual school term shall be 
extended from twenty-four to thirty-two weeks, and 
that attendance forthe entire annual period shall be 
compulsory. Some very significant changes are also 
proposed in respect to studies. All towns containing 
five hundred families are required to provide for a four 
years’ course of instruction in studies necessary to fit 
for normal schools, technical schools or colleges. 

The requirement of manual training in cities of 
twenty thousand or more inhabitants is extended to 
elementary schools. The law at present prescribes it 
for high schools only. Provision is made, as at pres- 
ent, for industrial and mechanical drawing. It is pro- 
posed, also, that unemployed illiterate minors under 
seventeen years shall attend day or evening schools. 

Provision is further made for the appointment of a 
board of trustees of ‘‘ State parental schools,’’ for the 
establishment of such schools, and for the transfer of 
the inmates of truant schools to the custody of the 
trustees of the same. 

The second act brings the laws relative to the em- 
ployment of children at labor into conformity with the 
requirements as to school attendance, and the third 
provides for a more judicious treatment of neglected 
children. 

The recent creation of tour new normal schools, 
raising the total to eight State normals besides the 
Normal Art School, is an important part of the move- 
ment for elevating the whole number of elementary or 
common schools. Should the bills pass, as is probable, 
Massachusetts will be on record for the most pro- 
nounced declaration of the right of the State to protect 
itself not only against ignorance but against that low 
development which lifts a man but little above the ani- 
mal stage. Advanced as isthe position taken in these 
new measures it is not up to the level of the leaders of 
progress. 

The proposal to piece out the eight months regular 
schooling in the cities by four months’ vacation school 
is general, and was publicly advocated at a recent meet- 
ing in Cambridge. President Eliot, commenting on 
the idea that it is supposed to be unnatural forchildren 
to go to school, said: 

‘‘The assumption that children do not want to go to 
school shows that we have not yet imagined what the pub- 
lic school ought to be. They ought to be places of delight, 
of pleasure and joy—places that will convince the children 
who are in them nine months of the year that the best, the 
happiest thing they can do is to go to vacation schools the 
rest of the year. Thatisthe sort of influence which the 
teachers of the public schools ought to have. They ought 
to be the persons whom the children want to be with.” 





As to the different conditions affecting city and country 
children, Dr. Eliot observed: 


“When the country children are not going to school they 
are helping their fathers and mothers onthe farm; they 
are learning the value of productive labor, getting the 
training of good judgment in labor, the boys helping the 
father, the girls the mother. They are producing some- 
thing. The children who go to these short-term schools in 
the country have a valuable training at home on the farm 
the rest of the year. But what are the 9,000 Camtridge 
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children to do the rest of the year if they are turned into 
the streets when the schools close? We should make 
much more ample provision for the children of the urban 
population than for the children of rural people. The pub- 
lic school system must provide what the life of the city does 
not provide for the children.” 

His position was supported by many prominent speak- 
ers. 

It is evident also, from utterances in the press and 
on the platform, that there is a growing conception of 
the State as having rights and duties in respect to edu- 
cation superior tothe local districts. President Draper, 
just called to the Superintendency of Greater New 
York, has shown that this is the conception generally 
maintained by the courts. His contention that the sov- 
ereign power in education resides with the people of a 
State considered collectively, and not as a number of 
independent units, is practically confirmed by the re- 
cent action in Massachusetts. It is often represented 
that this State is falling from her old ideals under the 
influence of a foreign-born people. The relative pro- 
portion of these is in general greatly exaggerated, 
they formed but twenty-nine per cent. in 1890; but'what 
is vastly more important is the evidence that a way has 
been found to assimilate the foreign born tothe native 
ideal, and to win their support for a progressive school 
policy. 


....A bill has been introduced into the House by Mr. 
Dingley providing for the reorganization of Columbian 
University. The provision that two-thirds of the 
trustees and the president of the university shall be 
members of regular Baptist churches is in line with 
the present tendency to make the National Capital the 
seat of denominational universities. The Baptists are 
simply following the lead of the Catholics and the 
Methodists. That Baptists are keenly alive to the 
signs of the times is indicated also by the steps recently 
taken by the denomination in Iowa to concentrate the 
energies of their churches in the State upon one of their 
colleges. 


..»e«The famous Summer School of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity is preparing for a work of unusual vigor the 
coming season. Besides a large corps of university 
teachers, eminent specialists will take part in the lec- 
tures. Among those named are Dr. Harris, Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, and Professor Jack- 
son, of Chicago. 





Science. 





IN order to test the values of different theories enter- 
tained for the origin of coral reefs, borings have been 
made in islands supposed to be situated in regions of 
submergence. Reports have already been given in THE 
INDEPENDENT of those made by Professor Agassiz at 
Key West, and by Professor Sollas, off'Australia. The 
first proved the true coral rock to be comparatively 
thin; the second was a failure, because of accident to 
the boring tools. A committee of the Royal Society of 
England is continuing the work of boring in the atoll 
of Funafuti one of the Ellice islands, about five hundred 
miles north of the Fijis, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor David. This is a eircular island, rising up soli- 
tarily from a plateau 2,000 feet deep. This boring had 
reached the depth of 653 feet, as reported by Professor 
Bonney, November 25th last. The material to the 
depth of 200 feet corresponds very well to the ordinary 
reef. For 170 feet thickness lower down the cores rep- 
resent substances produced in the vicinity of a reef. 
From 370to 643 feet the rock is more like that first 
passed through. Work is still being prosecuted at this 
locality. Meanwhile, Prof. Alexander Agassiz has 
reached the Fijis with all the facilities for boring, and 
the intention of sinking a well at Suva, presumably to 
confirm the results attained by Professor David. From 
a letter dated December 15th last, published in the 
American Journal of Science for February, it appears 
that Professor Agassiz has made discoveries rendering 
another boring unnecessary. According to Darwin 
and Dana it is impossible to find a better series of 
islands than the Fijis, to illustrate the changes 
brought about by subsidence, there having been first 
an original volcanic island around which a fringing coral 
reef grew; nextafter sinking appeared the barrier reef; 
then an atoll; and, finally, one where there is only a 
more or less circular reefing. After traveling some 
thirteen hundred miles throughout the archipelago, 
Professor Agassiz has discovered that it is a region of 
elevation instead of subsidence, as he found numerous 
examples of elevated reefs at various levels up to 800 
feet. Those are described in detail over about three- 
fourths of the archipelago. Not only are the reefs ele- 
vated, but they have been deeply eroded, producing 
gorges, separated by sharp, serrated ridges, thus 
bearing witness to the great length of time that has 
elapsed since their elevation. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that the corals of to-day have played no part 
in the shaping of the atolls among the Fijis, nor can 
the building up of the barriers be explained by sub- 
mergence. The accumulations gathered by recent 
corals can form onlya crust of very moderate thickness 
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upon a base either of an eroded elevated reef or a sub- 
structure of volcanic material. The theory of Darwin 
and Dana cannot be applicable to the islands and atolls 
of the Fiji group; but we must rather accept the views 
of Murray, as illustrated in the reports of the ‘* Chal- 
lenger’’ expedition, which agree essentially with those 
of Agassiz. There may, however, be no general theo- 
ry of the formation of coral reefs of universal applica- 
tion. With such divergent views as have been given 
us by the ablest naturalists, it would seem as if differ- 
ent regions might have been acted upon variously. | 


....The do0/olo of the Fiji Islands is an annelid worm, 
which attracts thé attention of the natives from its ap- 
pearance in great numbers. Dr. A. Agassiz was pres- 
ent in November last at the time of the appearance of 
this curious worm, and mentions it in the American 
Journal of Science. On arriving at Bololo Point, before 
daylight, his guide fished up a few of the worms, and in 
a few minutes the water was full of them, men, women 
and children wading on the reef with nets and all kinds 
of utensils to catch them. As the day dawned the 
worms became more abundant, till at cne time the 
‘‘water surrounding the boat was filled with them to 
such an extent as to resemble thick vermicelli soup.”’ 
He found that their sudden appearance was con- 
nected with the act of spawning, as these were males 
and females full of sperm andeggs. Whenin captivity 
the milt turned the water milky white, and the patches 
of eggs formed dark green granules on the bottom of 
the dish. The discharge of the sperm or of the eggs 
was followed by a collapse of the worms, of which 
nothing was left but an empty skin, which was scarcely 


visible. The activity of these worms when swimming ° 


about is said to be wonderful, and the bursting of the 
animal when reproduction is over, a most peculiar phe- 
nomenon. 


....The scientific explorations by the Russian natu- 
ralists of the faunaof the lakes of their country is con- 
tinuing to bring out facts of great interest, from their 
bearing on the changes undergone by animals when 
subjected to new conditions of existence. The chief 
point of interest, reports Vature,in regard to the fauna 
of Lake Charkhal, which lies in the Kirghiz Steppe, 
‘southeast of Uralsk, is that of the herring. It appears 
that this is not the common Caspian herring, but is 
nearest allied to the small herring which inhabits the 
northern tributaries of the Black Sea. It is regarded 
as a special variety of this fish (C. cultriventris, var. 
tscharchaliensis). The question then arises, how it could 
have penetrated into Lake Charkhal. Occasionally 
the lake is still in communication with the Ural River, 
so it was in 1887; but the cu/triventris herring, which 
is a brackish water species, is never met with either in 
the Caspian Sea or in its tributaries. The most proba- 
ble theory is that Lake Charkhal is what the Germans 
call a Relictsee, that is,a remainder from the old Ponto- 
Caspian Sea. The Charkhal Leuciscus rutilus, var. 
Neckelii, is also nearer to the Black Sea variety thanto 
the Caspian variety. 


....There are a few of the comparatively higher ani- 
mals which live in hot springs, but these are chiefly 
mollusks. Until the present year the only instance of 
the occurrence of the isopad crustacea in warm springs 
was that of Spheroma dugesi found living in this situa- 
tion in northern Mexico. During the past year, how- 
ever, Harriet Richardson has described in the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings’’ of the United States National Museum an- 
other species (S. thermophilum), found by Professor 
Cockerell living in a warm spring a few miles west of 
Socorro, New Mexico. Unfortunately, the temperature 
of the water is not given. 


....-Certain butterflies have very transparent wings, 
and these are thought by Haase to .be even more 
effectual for protection than conspicuous ‘‘ warning ’”’ 
stripes or other markings. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


WHEN History writes her page of ‘‘Cuban policy’’ two 
days will be worth writing about—days when stocks, 
bonds and calculating self-interest sunk to their own 
mercenary level, and were lost to sight inthe rise of 
American patriotism; a cool, strong, determined unit of 
thought and action, sweeping everything before it in the 
Congress of the United States. And yet, it has already 
been said: ‘‘ Oh, it does not mean anything; it is only 
a peace measure.’’ From the beginning tothe end of 
the world people will live in it who promptly belittle 
every great action. They cannot help it. They are 
born so—more is the pity ! 

If the step taken by the President, and emphasized 
by the vote of every Senator and Representative in 
Congress is ‘‘only a peace measure,” it is, neverthe- 
less, a pretty big peace measure. No step in the 
three years’ Cuban policy has at once so won the re- 
spect of other nations. Its meaning is great and far- 
reaching. It means more to the honor and glory of 
the American people than anything since the freedom 
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of theslaves. It means freedom of Cuba in her inde- 
pendence, and accomplished bythe United States with- 
out war with Spain. 

A nation with perfect confidence in its Government is 
a great nation. It is a power not simply to be feared, 
but to be respected. Fifty millions is the sum carried 
in the .bill for National defense, given without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or a dissenting voice to the President 
of the United States, to be used at his discretion, with- 
out a single restriction. When the bill passed Ameri- 
can self-respect rose, and there was a feeling of relief 
in the conviction that the ability to meet war would 
prove the ability to avert it. It is doubtfulif there has 
ever been such a vote in the history of Congress—every 
man voting, and all on the one side, ready and eager to 
goonrecord. It was called a debate of four hours, in 
the House, before the vote was taken; but there was 
no debate. It was four hours of brief speeches on the 
one side, the only variety being the effort of competi- 
tion in patriotism expressed inthe speeches. Some had 
previously held the opinion that it would be more digni- 
fied not to precede the vote by speeches; but they gave 
way, for obvious reasons. It would be hard lines, indeed, 
to shut off speeches in the House of Representatives. It 
might be possible in the Senate, but not in the House, 
now for the first time since the Civil War, united as one 
man in a common cause for the honor of a common 
flag. It was natural and proper that men of the South 
should desire to show by speech as well as vote their 
loyalty to the Administration, and also express a par- 
donable pride that one of their number in the old Con- 
federate ranks, General Lee, had proved himself so 
great an American as to be above all party politics, in 
able and faithful service to his country. It was worth 
much to show to the rest of the world that silver and 
gold, protection and free trade, and all other differ- 
ences, with the party names of Republican, Democrat 
and Populist, vanished, leaving no East, West, North 
or South, but, instead, one solid American party, with 
the single plank in its platform pledged to stand by the 
Government. 

The speeches were for the most part excellent, even if 
there was necessarily a good deal ofsameness. It was 
a sameness, however, that was acceptable to the public 
crowding the galleries, and fully appreciated. It 
seemed to lift the gloom, relieve the anxiety, and relax 
the tension that have made the atmosphere one of 
sorrow, uncertainty and apprehension ever since the 
disaster to the ‘‘ Maine.” Besides, the American peo- 
ple can stand any amount of patriotism in Congress. 
They had waited patiently for a long time for some- 
thing in this line to ‘‘turn up,’ so they were not slow 
or silent about manifesting approval—or lacking in the 
sense of the ludicrous which made the very serious in- 
tentions of Congress to be placed squarely on record, 
just a bit amusing. Pairs, heretofore carefully ar- 
ranged and carried out, were of no account at all. 
Every member wanted to vote squarely and directly 
‘* Ay,” in answer to his name, without the least re- 
gard towhat his ‘‘colleague would do if present.’’ 
Nobody had to be rung in from the cloak-rooms or 
lobby, or encouraged in any way to come in for roll- 
call. They were all in their seats, every Member in 
Washington; and the few who were not, including 
those who had gone on a Cuban trip, will probably 
never cease to regret their absence on this occasion. 
The Speaker’s vote was significant, in view of all that 
had been said about his efforts to ‘‘ stave off’’ all prep- 
aration looking to possible war. As there were 310 
votes in the affirmative and not one in the negative, the 
Speaker’s vote was hardly needed. But Mr. Reed, 
like all the rest, desired to go on record, and when the 
roll-call was ended, before announcing the vote, he 


arose and said: ‘‘ The Chair desires to vote.’’ The 
clerk called: ‘* Thomas B. Reed.’’ The Speaker an- 
swered ‘‘Ay.’’ There was great cheering, and when 


it had subsided the Speaker said: ‘‘ The Ayes are 311; 
the Noes are—none.’’ It was ‘‘only a peace meas- 
ure’’; but the setting was a scene to be remembered. 
The dignity and dispatch of the Senate was a little 
overpowering—to those who anticipated something of 
interest in connection with passing a special bill carry- 
ing $50,000,000. If the Senate intended to give the 
House an object-lesson, it succeeded beyond all 
question. As for speech-making the Senate would 
have none of it, or in any feature afford opportunity 
for the people in the galleries to feel a thrill of enthu- 
siasm, much less demonstrate it, by applause. In a few 
minutes short of half an hour from the time the Chap- 
lain opened the session, with his brief prayer, it was all 
over. The public ‘‘hustled’’ out of the galleries, and 
Senators hurried into executive session. & half-hour 
later the Senate adjourned for the day—apparently 
too much impressed by the effort of dignity and duty 
for any ordinary business. The bill was presented 
and read in a manner, not in the least com- 
prehended by the majority of people in the 
galleries. It was not until the closing paragraph that 
the sum appropriated was named, and therefore many 
did not ‘‘ catch on’’tothe real meaning of what the 
Clerk was reading. Every Senator in Washington was 
in his seat, wearing a quiet and satisfied air, and look- 
ing very much as if there was nothing to be excited or 
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enthusiastic about. Passing a bill for fifty millions 
was a small thing, after all, when the United States could 
afford it without borrowing money from any other 
country or adding to the taxes at home. Seventy-six 
Senators were of one mind so far as voting all the one 
way. The very interesting thing about them was that 
never before had so many Senators voted solidly to- 
gether—probably never would again—unless the coun- 
try should call for another ‘‘ peace measure.’’ It was 
Senator Hale who rose and asked for the call of the 
roll. There was not a ‘‘jingo’”’ in the Senate who 
would have denied this privilege to Senator Hale; and 
I may add that not a ‘‘jingo”’ in the Senate was as 
anxious to put himself on record, apparently, as the 
Maine Senator. Some of the ‘‘jingoes’’ have been 
troublesome, but there has never been a doubt as to 
where they stood on the Cuban question. Whatever 
had been Senator Hale’s position, he recorded himself 
squarely in support of the Administration, not alone by 
his vote, but by his attitude as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. The influence that has 
brought about Senator Hale’s conversion is, perhaps, 
ofsmall moment. It is enough that the change came 
in time to be of value to his country and to himself. 

Like the members of the House, Senators ignored 
pairs, and every man answered ‘‘ Ay” promptly and 
forcibly, without the formality of saying anything 
about the vote of an absent colleague. These explana- 
tions were made independently, and in every instance 
with the assurance that the absent Senator, if present, 
would vote ‘‘Ay.’’ Senator Foraker gave the assur- 
ance for Senator Hanna, who was not present to vote; 
and Senator Perkins gave the same assurance for Sen- 
ator White. As the position both of Mr. Hanna and 
Mr. White has been somewhat uncertain on the Cuban 
question, their desire to be recorded in the affirmative 
was regarded as something of a change of heart, at the 
last moment. There is but one vacancy in the Senate, 
that of Oregon, by the failure to seat Mr. Corbett. 
Were all present there would be eighty-nine Senators, 
so that with seventy-six present and voting ‘‘Ay”’ 
there were thirteen absent, but also voting ‘‘ Ay,’’ ac- 
cording tothe assurance of their colleagues—making 
practically a solid vote of the Senate to support the 
President’s line of national defense and honor of the 
flag. It was a great day—two great days to mark the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, some people said—great enoughto 
make even ‘‘ jingoes’’ glad they do not fear to be called 
by the name. 

As an illustration of the celerity and dignity of the 
Senate on this occasion, and the inability of the public to 
grasp the order of proceedings, an elderly man nearme 
asked: 

‘What are they all going out for?’ looking about on 
the fast emptying galleries. 

‘*Oh, everybody must go now, the Senate is going 
into executive session,”’ was the reply of another visitor 
who had grasped the situation. 

‘* But where is the bill?’’ he asked, ina tone of deep 
concern. ‘‘ Are they not going to pass it ?” 

‘‘The bill has passed—that is safe,’’ returned the 
visitor. 

‘* Well, well! and you say we’ve got to get out? I’d 
like to sit a while and study them,” he said, getting up 
slowly, evidently reluctantly, and not reconciled to 
waiving the opportunity for a study of the Senators. 

The concert for the benefit of the families of sailors 
lost on the ‘‘ Maine’’ was a great success. The audi- 
ence was magnificent in size and character, and as 
everything was given, the proceeds of the concert net 
aclear gain to the relief fund. The committee, of 
which Secretary Long’s wife is chairman, have reason 
to feel proud of the result of their work. The mem- 
bers of the committee, most of whom are the wives of 
Naval officers, include Mrs. Crowninshield, Mrs. 
O’ Neiil, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. Hitchborn, 
Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Von Reypen, Mrs. 
Lemley, Mrs. Cloverand Miss Beecham. The President 
and Mrs. McKinley were guests of Secretary and Mrs. 
Long, in one of the boxes. The Vice-President and 
Mrs. Hobart with friends, occupied another box, and 
Senator and Mrs. Fairbanks and a party were in a 
third box. In the body of the house, were Cabinet 
officers and their wives, and many prominent people 
from official circles. Attractive young women sold the 
programs and tiny flags, and the theater was in a flut- 
ter of Stars and Stripes. Besides several thousand 
small ones, the decorations were of American flags, 
beautifully put up by our sailors here at the Navy 
Yard; and officers in uniform were the ushers. The 
Women’s Orchestra, of New York, conductor Carl V. 
Lachmund, came over and gave its services—a fine per- 

“formance, thoroughly appreciated by the large audi- 
ence. The cause appealed to every patriotic heart, 
and the response was generous and hearty. 

The arrival of the new Minister of Spain, successor 
to Sefior Dupuy de Léme, is regarded with interest. 

He is nota stranger in Washington, as he was here 
some years ago, an Attaché of the Spanish Legation. 
The arrival of the Prince of Flanders, nephew of the 
King of Belgium, is probably of more interest—as 
Princes are not like diplomats, every-day people at the 
American Capital. 
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THE most stirring event of the week was the action 
of Congress in appropriating $50,000,000 for public 
defense, the money to be expended at the discretion 
of the President. In our last issue we spoke of the 
introduction of the bill by Mr. Cannon, and its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Appropriations. It was 
quickly reported back to the House, and after being 
amended so as to carry $183,000 for various items of 
urgent deficiency, was passed by the House by 
aiunanimous vote. Democrats vied with Repub- 
licans in warm support of the measure. From the 
House it went to the Senate, where it was sup- 
posed there would be considerably more discussion 
than in the House; but, with no more delay than the 
process of enactment required, and without a word 
of opposition, it received a unanimous vote and was 
sent to the President and immediately signed. The 
unanimity with which the bill was adopted did much 
to restore the confidence of the country that peace 
would be preserved. It was not regarded as a war 
measure but rather as a peace measure. It seemed 
to have a calming effect also upon Spain, and a semi- 
official statement was made in Madrid to the effect 
that Spain was no more desirous of war than the 
United States, and there was really no cause for hos- 
tilities. Our Government became at once intensely 
active in putting the country in a condition of de- 
fense. Enormous quantities of war supplies were 
ordéred; negotiations for the purchase of war-ships 
building abroad were: begun; two additional regi- 
ments of artillery were created; recruiting stations 
for the navy were opened, and monitors, cruisers and 
rams were put under commission. The great ord- 
nance factory of the Government in Washington has 
been working day and night in producing heavy 
guns, and the Navy Department has been considering 
offers of vessels which could be added to the naval 
force. Congressis also disposed to provide for three 
first-class cruisers, to cost $6,000,000 each. On 
Monday of this week it was announced that a con- 
tract for the purchase from Brazil of two cruisers, 
now receiving their finishing touches in English 
ship-yards, had been made, and that it would be im- 
mediately signed. The vessels purchased are the 
«« Amazonas” and the ‘‘ Admiral Breu.’’ These ves- 
sels are each 360 feet long by 43 feet g inches beam, 
and have 4% inch armor over their gun positions. 
The Brazilian officers and crew of the ‘“‘ Amazonas ”’ 
will at once return to Brazil. The report that Spain 
had secured the ‘‘ O’Higgins,’’ a powerful war-ship 
being built in England for Chile, was denied on Mon- 
day. 


THESE extensive preparations are not made in view 
of the certainty or even the probability of war. Our 
Government has announced again and again that it 
does not expect war, but that it is deemed necessary 
to be prepared for it. Doubtless the President feels 
that a thorough preparation will do much to diminish 
the possibility of hostilities. There seems to be 
little doubt that the reports that European Govern- 
ments have been sounded to ascertain how they 
would be affected toward the United States in case 
of war are well founded. As the result of these 
alleged soundings it is stated that all European Gov- 
ernments, except two, gave favorable answers; that 
Germany and Austria made replies which were some- 
what dubious. Since then, however, Germany 
has plainly indicated that its sympathies would be 
with the United States. As the net result it is inti- 
mated that if Spain provokes war with the United 
States she will be isolated; if the United States 
should provoke war with Spain, Spain would have 
one cr more supporters. An alliance has been pop- 
ularly proposed between the United States and Great 
Britain. The latter desires the moral support of the 
United States in the settlement of the Chinese ques- 
tion, and would be glad to give her moral support to 
the United States in case of war with Spain. 





NOTHING has yet been heard from the Naval Court 
of Inquiry into the ‘‘ Maine’’ disaster. The court 
is still in the harbor of Havana making further in- 
quiries, chiefly with regard to the condition of the 
wreck. While no report whatever has been made 
by the court or any member thereof, all the intima- 
tions which have been made public the past week go 
to show that it is now believed that the explosion 
was external and not internal; that it was caused by 
a torpedo or a mine under the port bows of the 
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‘‘Maine.’’ A great many reasons for this are given, 
partly on the basis of known facts and partly on the 
basis of surmises. Meantime the President of the 
Spanish Court of Inquiry, Captain Peral, has made 
public his opinion to the effect that the ‘‘ Maine”’ 
was blown up by accident. His statement is based 
upon the examination of the Spanish divers. He 
says that the whole forward part of the ship isa 
mass of iron and steel débris; that armor deck, 
beams, stanchions, etc., are so much mixed that it 
is not always possible to tell what parts of the ship 
they belong to. The forward turret was blown into 
the water on the starboard side. He announces that 
further efforts will be made to examine the hull for- 
ward down to the keel. He gives his reasons for 
believing that a torpedo under the vessel's bottom 
could not have caused the injuries. He believes 
that the explosion was internal; that it was not due 
to any negligence on the part of the officers or the 
crew, but was a simple accident. 


THE Senate Committee on Civil Service, which has 
been taking testimony for some months regarding 
the operation of the Civil Service system, has made 
a report in which it favors certain modifications in 
the classification. There are two reports, a majority 
and a minority report. The majority report says 
that it is in the province of the President to modify 
the classification, and it indicates in what respects, 
in the judgment of the committee, it ought to be 
modified. The committee hold that the classifica- 
tion has been too extensive, and that there should be 
certain exceptions made, allowing appointing officers 
to appoint to certain offices without requiring exam- 
inations to be made. Among the exceptions recom- 
mended are those of deputy commissioners, deputy 
collectors of internal revenue, temporary storekeep- 
ers and gaugers, inspectors of hulls and boilers, jan- 
itors, assistant-attorneys and special agents of the 
department of justice, deputy United States mar- 
shals, the chief clerk in each of the departments, 
and the chief clerks of bureaus, and certain positions 
in the Printing Office. Senator Lodge, who signs 
the minority report, believes that the list of excep- 
tions should be much less limited than is proposed by 
the majority report, and he would include in the 
competitive list the Congressional Library and the 
clerical force in the District of Columbia. The re- 
port is more conservative than might have been ex- 
pected. It is not believed that the House bill, pro- 
posing to exempt some 40,000 Government einployés, 
has the remotest chance of being passed. It is ex- 
pected that the President will shortly issue a rule 
making certain exceptions, but not so numerous as 
those proposed by the Senate Committee. 


CHICAGO is in the throes of an effort which has for 
its end the elimination of crooked aldermen from the 
City Council. The fight of fights is centered around 
Alderman John Powers, of the Nineteenth Ward 
—a great West Side district, which has the so- 
cial settlement of Hull House as its redeeming 
leaven. It is Hull House, indeed, which has led the 
attack on this notorious saloon-keeper, gambling- 
house-keeper, Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the City Council. From present indications, too, 
the alderman is worried. The saloon and gambling- 
house of Powers & O’ Brien long has been one of the 
most noted resortsin the city. For years both members 
of the firm were in the Council. Two years ago O’Brien 
was defeated. Powers isa stronger man. He lives 
in a great cosmopolitan section, where poverty and 
vice everywhere are visible. Here, through his 
Christmas charities and his industrious efforts to 
make himself a ‘‘ good fellow,’’ he has kept a consid- 
erable following, which in turn has kept him in the 
Chicago City Council. But the very machinations 
which made Powers a political possibility have lent 
to his undoing. Jealousies have been engendered 
among hi® favorites; and to a very great extent the 
Civil Service Law is cutting into the reward privileges 
which in the past have been his for distribution 
among party workers. This and the fact that the 
greatest fight in the city’s history is being waged 
against him, seem to have stampeded the alderman. 
Alderman John M. Harlan, son of Justice Harlan of 
the United States Supreme Court, has been making 
hot speeches in Powers’s own ward; and on several 
occasions the saloon-keeper has lost his temper, 
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almost to the extent of laying hands on the speak- 
er. Powers’s men have packed these meetings, hiss- 
ing and catcalling; but Harlan has defied them, 
and has had his say. 


To a certain extent, too, Powers has laughed him- 
self out of the race. The first note of attack against 
him was sounded in a speech made. by Miss Jane ° 
Addams, founder of Hull House. Within two weeks 
Powers had lodged complaint with the Civil Service 
Commission, charging that Miss Amanda Johnson, a 
garbage inspector in the Nineteenth Ward and a resi- 
dent of Hull House Settlement, was working against 
his candidacy in violation of civil service rules. 
Powers’s absurd and explosive fits of anger against 
Hull House in general made him ridiculous even to 
his own constituency; and when his case against 
Miss Johnson was set aside he made ridiculous pro- 
test. But now, in the minds of very many citizens 
of Chicago, it is believed that the Nineteenth Ward 
alderman has had his revenge. Within a week 
Powers, as chairman of the Finance Committee, has 
seen his plan adopted for making the street-repair 
department do the work of garbage inspection; and, 
in the general merging of the two departments, Miss 
Johnson has found herself out of a position as a city 
employé. Economy is the reason assigned for the 
change inthe departments, but Hull House holds to 
the belief that the shiftings were for the purpose of 
ousting Miss Johnson. Powers is a Democrat, but 
the Democratic Mayor, Harrison, is not with him; 
neither is the Mayor with the Democratic ex-Alder- 
man, E, F, Cullerton, who is seeking to get back into 
the city’s representative body, where he did so much 
against the best interests of the people only a few 
yearsago. With the Mayor distinctly on the side of 
the people in this effort to elect a decent law-making 
body, the fight against the spoilsmen is waging all 
along the line. It may not bea victory this time, but 
it is a long stride toward a victory of the future. 





THE story of the revolt against President Barrios, 
of Guatemala, and his murder seems to be the follow- 
ing: After the seven years exile of Barrios in San 
Francisco he began his presidency with great popu- 
larfavor. But he was quite too hasty and arbitrary 
in his effort to develop and build up his capital city 
and country after the pattern of things in the United 
States. First he began an expensive railroad from 
Guatemala City to Puerto Barrios, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, which would divert the coffee trade from 
San Francisco to New York. Then he attempted a 
great break-water to make a harbor of San Jose. He 
improved Guatemala City, introduced electric lights 
and cable cars, laid out parks and boulevards. All 
this was beyond the public funds, and he issued bonds 
on all available sources of income, and was believed © 
to be enriching himself by the sale of monopolies. 
He then began to squeeze the rich men forthe money 
he needed. When one of them, Juan Aparicio, re- 
fused to make further payments and President Bar- 
rios threatened to enforce his demands, two of his 
old friends and advisers, whom he had sent into 
exile as political judges of large interior cities, 
started a revolution. Hereupon Barrios declared 
himself dictator, dissolved Congress and elected, by 
means known to such nations, a new Congress which 
gave him four years more of rule. Aparicio declared 
for the revolutionists, and Barrios sent a governor to 
his city with orders to kill him and another promi- 
nent planter if there should be trouble. When -the 
insurgents marched on: the city the Governor actually 
had these two men shot. The two insurgent leaders 
showed cowardice and their attempt failed; but an 
old employé of Aparicio, a Swiss. named Zollinger, 
swore to avenge his murder, and did so in the very 
presence ofthe President’s guards. 





THE rumors and counter rumors of an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Great Britain and 
the United States have all their basis in the natural 
desire of the English to be backed by the sympathy 
and the force of the United States in their demand 
for free commerce in China. Either the Speaker of 
the House of Commons refused very properly to put 
a question of which notice had been given, as to a 
reported offer of the British Government to forbid 
Spain to attempt any attack on American ports in 
case of war, or the question was withdrawn by re- 
quest of the Government. In any case it was 
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regarded as impertinent to ask if the British Govern- 
ment had offered to give protection to a power like 
the United States. The British people, if we can 
judge from the press, do not expect that the Amer- 
ican Government will support them witha navy in 
their demand on Russia and Germany. All they ask 
is for our moral support, as being the one nation 
which, besides Great Britain, will be interested in 
free commerce in the East. 





INASMUCH as Queen Victoria has gone to the 
South of France, we may conclude that those who 
know believe there will be no European war for some 
time. A war between Great Britain and Russia over 
Chinese matters would probably invoive France, and 
the Queen would be too great and venerable a_ prize 
to be endangered. Yet Great Britain makes stu- 
pendous preparations for war. The naval estimates 
presented to Parliament cover $125,000,000, and 
add 6,340 men to the navy, and provide for building 
eleven new ships of war, besides a flotilla of torpedo 
boats. The British Government now has about a 
hundred vessels in process of construction, of all 
sizes; and it has directed that no vessels now being 
built in British waters for foreign Governments shall 
he sold to other Powers without permission, as the 
British Admiralty would claim the first right to take 
them, The victory of the friends of United London 
in the city election has greatly encouraged the Lib- 
erals, who had been indignant at the intrusion of the 
Government in the election, and at the attacks of Lord 
Salisbury; and they have been further cheered by the 
result of a by-election in the Stepney division of the 
Tower Hamlets, London, which the Unionists lost 
by 20 votes, altho they had carried it in the general 
election of 1895 by 472 votes. The suspicion that 
Lord Salisbury has yielded like a painted lath in sev- 
eral cases to the pressure of French or Russian di- 
plomacy, has weakened his support at the polls. 





A sicn of possible impending internal trouble in 
Spain is the activity of the Carlists. Their papers 
are discussing with great delight the recent pastoral 
of the Archbishop of Valladolid, in which he at- 
tacked the Government, and intimated that lives 
were being lost and treasure wasted in Cuba to no 
effect, and also implied that the tone of the Govern- 
ment toward the United States was not sufficiently 
firm to preserve the hoor of Spain. The Carlist 
papers deny that he was speaking in the Carlist in- 
terest, but they do not conceal their satisfaction with 
his attacks upon the Regency. They laud thearch- 
bishop for his bravery and his patriotism, and say 
that, tho the picture is drawn in black colors, it is, 
nevertheless, true. Discussing the idea that the 
Carlists could only succeed by civil war, they intimate 
that there are worse things than war, and that, tho 
undeniably a great evil, it might be the means of re- 
storing Spain to its prestige and its honor. An im- 
portant dispatch comes from London, stating that 
Don Jaime, the son of Don Carlos, will receive the 
Carlist deputies at Cannes, France, where he is stay- 
ing, and that he will then proceed to Spain, declaring 
himself the Pretender. The Government papers in 
Spain, however, profess to believe that there is no 
danger of a Carlist rising. The Liberal organs speak 
of the archbishop’s pastoral as without important in- 
fluence. 





Nor a little alarm has been excited in India and 
England by the breaking out of fresh disturbances at 
Bombay, caused by the enforcement of the sanitary 
precautions since the recrudescence of the bubonic 
‘plague in that city. It is ominous that the Hindus 
and Mohammedans, who have been in constant feuds 
among themselves, united in resisting the orders for 
the seclusion of those suffering from the disease. 
The trouble originated in the inquiry by a plague 
party into the cause ofthe sickness of a Mohammedan 
woman. Thecrowd stoned the party, which sought 
the protection of the police, and then returned to put 
the woman into the hospital. Europeans and Eura- 
sians were attacked promiscuously, wherever seen on 
the street, and in one of the suburbs a mob attacked 
the European dwellings, so that the residents had to 
barricade their houses. The troops were hurried to 
the scene, and a battery of artillery patrolled the dis- 
trict about the bazar. Cavalry were called in from 
Poonah and the city put into the hands of the mili- 
tary. Plague ambulances were seized and burned, 
and the Jamsetgee Hospital, founded by a wealthy 
Parsee, was attacked, the house surgeon was 
wounded, and the place was defended by rifle volleys. 
Two British soldiers were killed in the riots, and 
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four European and five native policemen, besides 
nine rioters, and some forty others wounded. After 
the riot both Mohammedans and Hindusclosed their 
shops, both for protection and as a protest against 
the sanitary inspection enforced by the authorities. 
It is interesting to note that a Parsee of high stand- 
ing, who counseled obedience to the sanitary orders, 
was set on by the mob and severely wounded. The 
Parsees have the reputation of being the most intel- 
ligent and loyal of all the races in South India. 





THE promises of Russia and Germany that ports 
taken by them in China would be open to the equal 
commerce of the world do not allay British sus- 
picion. The British Minister at Peking has entered 
a strong protest against the cession, or, rather the 
lease for a century, of Port Arthur and Talienwan to 
Russia, and the conclusion of the matter seems to 
have been delayed by a transfer of the negotiations to 
St. Petersburg. This does not mean any greater dan- 
ger to peace, nor is it likely that it will prevent Russia 
from carrying out her purpose, which is, with Port 
Arthur as a base, to take as full control of Man- 
churia as France is developing in the hinterland of 
Kiao-chau. Indeed, the African idea of a hinter- 
land under control of European Powers is now ap- 
parently being applied to China. It will be re- 
membered that France lately denied her intention of 
occupying a port of Hainan, in southernChina. It 
is now asserted, however, that she intends to occupy 
Lai-chau, on the coast, just north of the island of 
Hainan, which would be a more important position 
and give control of both the island andthe mainland. 


So much has been said of late of the possibility 
that the Chinese capital may be moved from Peking 
to some interior and safer center that one begins to 
believe there may be some chance that it will be done. 
The danger is from the capture of the city of Peking 
by a sudden attack, as has once occurred in this 
century, when the Anglo-Indian word /oot became 
fairly domesticated in the English vocabulary. The 
Manchu dynasty naturally wishes to remain near 
their ancient home and their sacred city of Mukden; 
but the Russians have so nearly acquired Manchuria 
and it will so soon be impracticable to withstand 
them, that it may be necessary to move the capital 
perhapsto Nanking. This will put the capital rather 
in the sphere of British influence, and possibly Brit- 
ish protection. But this is all involved more or less 
in the decision whether the Chinese Empire isto be 
broken up and partitioned between Russia, Germany, 
Great Britain, France and Japan. 





THERE has been a curious development of dissen- 
sion and incompetency in Korea, such as Russia is 
glad to take advantage of. It is known that there 
are two parties in the court, representing partly more 
or less liberal ideas, and partly the pretensions of 
strong families. We see something of it even in this 
country, for the quarrels have been transferred to 
Washington, where the second son of the Emperor 
of Korea is now living, a young man who has really 
fled from home to escape assassination, as has a 
Prince Min, who represents the strong Min family. 
The party which recently made great concessions to 
Russia, allowing a Russian to take financial control 
of the country, has been compelled to resign; and 
the Emperor has, it is said, asked that in an emer- 
gency he might be protected in the American em- 
bassy. Only two or three years ago, before the Rus- 
sian advance, he depended very much on the advice 
of Americans, missionaries and others. The Rus- 
sian Chargéd' Affaires at Seoul has complained to 
the Emperor that the Russian controller of the 
finances, M. Alexieff, has not been allowed to per- 
form his duties, and he has demanded an immediate 
explanation. Of course the Japanese are greatly in- 
terested, and it is believed in both Japan and Russia 
that hostilities between the two countries cannot 
long be delayed. 


THE final session of the Federal Convention which 
is preparing a Constitution for the proposed Com- 
monwealth of Australia, is nearing the end at Mel- 
bourne. Tho when it opened in January, the pros- 
pect was not particulary bright, it has got on admir- 
ably. At times the danger of rupture has been great, 
but agreement has been reached on every point so 
far. Among the sections adopted since our last 
reference to the Convention is one providing that 
the Federal capital shall be in Federal territory, 
like Washington. It has also béen decided that the 
Federal Government shall control the customs which 
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are to be made uniform after two years, and that 
there shall be free trade between the colonies. Any 
excess of customs over the needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is to be divided among the colonies, each 
colony to receive the amount collected in it, less its 
share of the Federal expenditures. As some of the 
colonies will sustain a heavy loss by giving up this 
source of income, it was proposed to make the de- 
ficiencies good; but this motion was rejected. 
Amendments to the Constituticn may be made by an 
absolute majority of both houses of Parliament and 
a majority vote in each State. 


FRoM the French Catholic missionaries in Uganda, 
comes a very interésting story of the revolt of King 
Mwanga. The results of the revolt have been known 
for weeks, but little has been told about its causes, 
Mwanga, a crafty, cruel and cowardly man, was King 
when the English protectorate was established over 
the northern shores of the Victoria Nyanza. He 
signed the agreement, but reluctantly. Feeling that 
his independence was greatly abridged, he determined 
to get rid of his protectors, To win the natives he 
brought young men from leading families to the 
court to act as pages. He had 3,000 of them. He 
also used every means to win both pagans and Mo- 
hammedans. Meanwhile he was most obsequious to 
Mr. Wilson, the British Deputy Commissioner. The 
latter was warned again and again, but beyond re- 
stricting the number of pages to 300,did nothing, hold- 
ing, it is said, that the contempt of silence was the best 
way of treating such reports. Mwanga had his par- 
tisans everywhere, and they were told to be ready to 
rise when he escaped from the capital at Mengo. 
Letters from Catholic missionaries in Buddu, were 
communicated to Mr. Wilson, giving information of 
rebellious schemes. He finally agreed to send for the 
leader, a man of great influence; but Gabriel Mujasi 
refused to come. Finally the Commissioner went to 
Buddu himself and showed what the Catholic Fathers 
had written. This naturally deprived the latter of 
their influence, and convinced the leaders that they 
were safe in their plottings, as the Commissioner 
believed nothing against them. In due time the 
King escaped from Mengo, met his partisans in Bud- 
du, and the rebellion was inaugurated. The forces 
of the Commissioner finally defeated them and the 
King fled into German territory, where he was de- 
prived of his body-guard, was disarmed, and virtually 
became a prisoner, to his great disgust. According 
to this story the incompetence of the British Com- 
missioner is glaring. According to late news, 
Mwanga, encouraged by the revolt of the Sudanese, 
reappeared in Buddu, and was again thoroughly de- 
feated by Major Macdonald. 


Accounts of the presidential canvass inthe Trans- 
vaal Republic, which resulted in the re-election of 
Oom Paul, show a singular apathy on the part of the 
public, perhaps because sO many are non-voters, and 
also because the outcome was deemed inevitable. 
Oom Paul posed as the man who would like to do so 
much for the uitlanders, but who was prevented by 
the large mass of burghers who were holding him back. 
But it was made pretty clear to observers that he 
himself is the greatest obstacle to progress. General 
Joubert talked passionately of the need of reform; 
but as he has been a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil for many years, he could not be held free froma 
share in the blame for the bad administration of 
affairs. Moreover, his speeches revealed an aston- 
ishing ignorance of the Government business, which 
his position should have enabled him to know thor- 
oughly, and these facts created a wide-spread dis- 
trust of his competency to fill the presidential office. 
Schalk Burger, the other candidate, was the hope of 
the uitlanders. He was brought into prominence as 
chairman of a commission to consider the grievances 
of the mining industry. The design was to have the 
commission prove that there were no grievances ex- 
ceptin the fancy of a disloyal population. But 
Balaam-like, the commission, being called to curse 
the industry, had the temerity to bless it by admitting 
in a statesman-like report that there were great griev- 
ances existing, and recommending means for their 
rectification. A sub-commission was then appointed 
and that did the work satisfactorily, upsetting the 
good work the commission had done. They allowed 


a few duties to be reduced, but added others on ar- 
ticles the burghers do notuse. They would not put 
the duty on coffee, because the burghers drink cof- 
fee; they do not drink tea, therefore they put the 
duty on that. They puta duty on soap, and it was 
said this was because the burghers considered soap 
an unnecessary luxury. 
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Garden of Gethsemane and was there betrayed, and truth ofjthe theory of accident. The attitude of our 

Ohe Independent was tried and crucified. Where was the glory? In Government and also of our people is that of suspen- 
the obedience of his suffering. His whole pathway sion of judgment until the report of Captain Samp- 

from the Garden to the grave was a pathway of glory. son’s investigation is before us. If that should 
The blessing of God marked it out and enabled him show that the explosion was due to outward causes, 
NEW ‘YORK, March 17, 1898. to follow it. He was blessed that he might become we might have a case to be decided in accordance 
the Redeemer of the world. He asked for glory, and with international law, the principles of which Pro- 
God gavehim death. But was not death forthe sa- fessor Woolsey has indicated in his admirable article 


130 FULTON STREET. 





Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts if not accepted, ving of the world the way of glory? printed elsewhere in this number. Such a report 
ae — Sees uedkas aceasta oe Ft — wane God wants men to enjoy his service; but he wants would not mean war. Whatever degree of responsi- 
should preserve a copy. the service. There is a great work to be done. That bility Spain might have for the disaster, we must 
SECC ARS —— — —-- was the constant thought of Christ; and he was assume she would be willing to bear. The diffi- 

For Subscription Terms, see Page 33. straitened, he said, until it should be accomplished. culty would be in fixing it. 
Did not angels minister unto him? Yes. Was he In such a case we must, it is evident, expect acon- 
Gentien not transfigured? He was. But the great charac- flict of views. The Spanish Naval Court will un- 
ntents. 


teristic of his life was not his moments of great exal- doubtedly find that the disaster was the result of ac- 
Page. tation, but his hours and days of work. It waswork, cident. That much is clearly foreshadowed. Our 


ail rell, Ki rine Pyle: * a s : . : : 
Porems:—Farewell, Katharine Pyle; “I Shall Go Softly all work, work! He worked until he was weary, he Naval Court may arrive at the same conclusion, in 


My Years,” Zthelbert D. Warfield .ccccecssseccevecevececeee 


I = 
Siatiet! Tiandere L. Cagle, D.Dus..ccosvessonssseveess 000s , worked until he was faint. He was always doing which event there would be no case at all. It may, 
Cuba and Intervention. Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey..++++++--. 1,2 something, and always doing something for others, on the other hand, find that the explosion was due 
The Bureau of Pensions. Cod. G. C. KniG/in...scecccecseceeees 2,3 ‘ . ° F 
~ sopra. na aan hen a le eR : for those who had no claim upon him. to an external agency, but fail to obtain any clue to 
A Brief Dissertation on Boys.. Richard Burton....cscccveseees 3) 4 What do we want divine blessings for? Justfor the perpetrators, This might give rise to innumera- 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Charles G. Rockwood. 4 ourselves? The miser gathers gold that he may ble surmises and suspicions, but there would be no 
The Leaders of the Next Century. John Swinton....cccceeeees 4,5 1 1 z di hi case against Spain 
The Situation in China. S. L. Baldwin, D.D.....0.eeeee.000s 5,6 Secretly gloat over it, and it becomes his arene ee 
American Lineages. Thomas P. Hughes, LL.Dewses.sessseees _ 6 Gold isa blessing for good uses; but as a god it is lf our Court gives us a pretty definite conclusion 
Sie gpm: aagnberese nee lacy ence sordid, soul-destroying. The rich man joins field to as to cause and agency, we shall have a basis for a 
de. arris; NITARY— y y Consid- + aa rear < ‘ A 5 
ered; Fixe Arts—Art in Paris; Epucarion—Radical Meas- field, and million to million, and says: “It is all demand for an apology and indemnity. We might. 
ures in Education; SCIENCE...........sscsecseecsssecsessees 6-9 mine; it is a great blessing.” Not so; it is a be able to reach a settlement with Spain by diplo- 
mz Wasaincton Letrer. bMeiie bntiectndeeens . . : , 
nanan cet Saemingg Janet Jennings oo Curse to him, The devotee puts aside all the macy, orwe might not. Ifa disagreement were the 
: z ano F cps kpncbaedaaee kis eiaumabaskste cok , 1 . : 
Eprroriats:—To What Purpose? The Preservation of Peace; world and all the claims of the world, and final result, then it would be eminently acase not for 
The wae ra - mony wee gre sad ser meg shuts himself up to contemplation of God and war, but for international arbitration. 
. tin; A Warning from St Peter’s; e Government of the a : rr : P 
Indian Territory; Megalophobia; Epiroriat Norss......... 14—16 a continual effort to enlarge, and free his spirit Some ; are sty tied that our national honor would 
Revicious INTELLIGENCE:—An Extraordinary Catholic Mis- by mortifying the body. He prays without ceasing. not admit of arbitration. Why not? We ought not 
as — ~ P. oe Southern Methodism, John /. : It is all vain; all that he accumulates is spiritual to ask anything more than we are entitled to in jus- 
agert, D.D.; INELIGIOUS NOTESsesseseceeee seeeeeeseereveee 15, I : 
Missions—Progress in China, £. 7. Williams, M.A.; On the poverty. You cannot cheat God. tice. Our national honor would be as secure as the 
Burmo-Chinese Frontier, The Rev. Ola Hanson; American Here is a man who spends his life gathering the moral law, if we got justice. What is justice? Itis 
an Conv Shintoi . L. Atkinson, D.D.: : : : 
and: Rarepenn Converts to Shintolom, J. L. Athinson, D.L finest and best of carpenters’ tools. He has whole even, impartial judgment on the law and the facts. 
City or Country Evangelization in Japan, 7he Rev. J. L. i 
3 Dearing; Gregorian Armerians and the Bible, 7he Rev. chests full of them. He takes them out every day, Is not that what we want? It would not be. difficult 
Marcellus —— pepe ee and Christian Mis- oils them lest they rust, sharpens them, wraps them to constitute a court of arbitration, which would be 
sions, The Rev. L. B. Wi AE Bevvvconescneoweesccckensn sey 16—18 . ° 
» » Mt. Pp i : over ; 
Lavenaroen:—A New Stedy of Shakespeare; Minor Motices; in chamois, and puts them back in their places. Of g0ve ned by the evidence and the law of nations. 
Literary Notes; Books of the Week......sssecsssssee seeeees 18-21 What earthly use are his saws and planes and chisels? War would not decide the controversy on these 
Financial; INSURANCE....+0+4++ sed ccesic wens scene recseeeseeseeces 2124 They might as well be old scraps of ironin the refuse grounds, but on far other and different grounds. We 
Otp anp Younc:—Israel Putnam’s Ride (poem), Clinton Sco- = x ld t blish the i - 2 
lard; Argenty’s Straws; Gulielma Zollinger; A Square Peg heap. His tools are a curse to him, unless he puts Could not establish the justice of our claim by war; 
in a Square Hole, Sydney Dayre; PEBBLES: PUZZLES........ 26-29 them to use, and with them builds houses and We could only show that we were the stronger na- 
Work Inpoons anp Our:—An Amesions Housekeeper in Flor- churches and halls and shops. A sawis an oppor- tion, the better fighters. It would be likea resort to 
ence, Christine Terhune Herrick; Spring Problems, £. P. " 4 - S i 3 t 
(8 tga AE acl oe ia aah tals ila AR ATS 30, 31 tunity, a plane means duty, a chisel is obligation. the duel. The duel settles the justice of no personal 
PORE sic ch dseces 6k dics cccwenices cupscsentenssevccevalseve 31 


God's best and highest blessings are not for dispute, it clears no man’s honor, it fixes no man’s 
private delectation, but for service. Ask wisdom that guilt. It simply shows which is the better shot, 
you may be better fitted for work; seek strength, which has the calmer nerve. 

To What Purpose ? that you may expend it in accomplishment; pray for The ‘* Maine’ incident is horrible enough; we do 

NoTHING is more common in fervent prayers than grace, that you may do what you have todo in God’s not want to add to it the indescribable horrors of a 
the petition for a blessing from God. He is way. Go not up to Pisgah’s top if you mean toshut War. = eee. ee ba "3 sats believe in justice 
besought to pour out an immediate and abundant your eyes when you get there, fold your arms, close and right between nations and in peace. We be- 








blessing upon all hearts. It is spoken of as some- your ears and dream idle dreams. lieve in arbitration, even tho two-thirds of our Sen- 
thing to be greatly desired, to be thoroughly ee nre ate would not approve our Arbitration. Treaty with 
enjoyed, to be intensely grateful for. Meet- The Preservation of Peace. England. A majority of Senators did vote for it, and 


4 5 3 a majority, a vast majority of our i i 
ings on which the blessing does not descend are THIS is our greatest concern. The voting of $50,- the one le sitire: ur people believed in 
considered as failures. What is the thought that 000,000 for defense, an extraordinary measure, im- wi ses tis nithe tie tation asi oe if 
commonly lies back of the petition? To what pur- plies, of course, the possibility of international hos- ' P P S soceasiidaek bre tenn 
ro f ee : t driven to it; let us be the more ready to resort to 
pose is it offered ? tilities. We have seemed to come quite near, in the fp . é : : 
' , ; arbitration to settle all differences which involve 
It is quite probable that if we could know the con- past few weeks, to a rupture of our peaceful relations _.; . . 
‘ “ . - rights on both sides. 
sciousness of those who most frequently and fervent- with Spain. We have had no desire to provoke such 
ly pray fora blessing from God, we should find that a rupture; onthe contrary, Mr. McKinley has studied 





it meant nothing more nor less than an asking fora well the things which make for peace. Thanks to The Death of Dr. Verbeck. 
pleasurable emotion, or a delightful feeling. A con- his coolness, dignity and friendly spirit, the outlook 

sciousness of the divine approval, and ofcommunion is improving. . Our mission columns this week allow a fair share 
with God is, of course, a perfectly legitimate experi- We are, it is true, getting together ‘a formidable of space to that most interesting and hopetul of mis- 
ence; but one wito does not get beyond it is not like- navy, accumulating great quantities of war supplies; sionary fields, Japan. We have in two of our late 
ly to become the most useful kind of Christian. putting our army, forts and other defenses in a issues given our readers a résumé, fromthe pen of one 


The blessing of God comes in many forms. It condition for immediate use; but that does not mean of the most intelligent of American residents in 
comes as truly in an added weight of personal obli- that we must use them. We can trust the President Japan, of the political and religious history of that 
gation, a new impulse to hard and disagreeableduty, and his wise advisers not to plunge us into hostilities ambitious and energetic Empire within the past year. 
an opening of opportunities for personal service and simply to justify the extraordinary expenditures, or This week we have to record the death of the pio- 
sacrifice, as it does in that access of feeling which to bring glory to our arms. We do not seek that neer in American missions in Japan, Dr. G. F. Ver- 
makes men want tosing likeseraphsand shout praises kind of glory. The glory we desire isthat which beck. He went to Japan in the service of the Re- 
forevermore. That ecstatic state maybe the state of can only be had through peace. formed Dutch Church, in 1859. Then there was no 
the redeemed in Heaven, but there is something more We have now no cause for war with Spain. She Christian church in the lately opened empire. Only 
for the redeemed of the earth. They have not yet has inaugurated a new and more humane policy in five years before Commodore Perry had demanded 
entered the glorified state. There is much work for Cuba witha large measure of autonomous govern- that the closed doors be opened. Christianity was 
them yet to do, and they need grace and strength ment, and we have promised to wait and see the re- as eager as commerce to enter in; and Japan was 
and wisdom and perseverance if they are to accom- sults of it. The time may come when we shall feel equally eager to learn what the West had to teach. 
plish it. that we can wait no longer, when intervention for The Japanese Government had the intelligence to 

The blessing of God is upon him whohasaclearer thesake of humanity and our own suffering interests see that Dr. Verbeck, learned in the languages and 
view of duty, a stronger resolution to perform it, a is necessary. That time may be soon, but it isnot science of Europe and America, was a man whom it 
firmer purpose to sacrifice his own love of ease and quite yet. could trust. It called him from the missionary serv- 
of the agreeable for the benefit of others; who wants The ‘‘Maine”’ disaster is not yet a cause of war. icetothat of the Empire. In 1869 he was invited to 
more strength that he may do more work, more wis- We hope it will never prove to be. Weawaitthe Tokio togive.aid in organizing a national university, 
dom that he may do better work, more faith that he report of our Naval Board of Inquiry.. Unofficial re- and was afterward made president of the University 
may persist in work despite discouragements, more ports seem now to tend to the theory that our war- of Tokio, and received the highest honors from the 
grace that his own life may be as a lamp to other’s vessel was blown up by a torpedo ora mine and not nation. The translation of the Bible into Japanese 
feet. Christ prayed in this spirit when he asked the by an explosion of internal and accidental origin. was largely under his charge, and as authoror trans- 
Father to glorify him. And how was that prayer Captain Peral, of the Spanish Court of Inquiry, de- lator he did a great service to the young scholarship 
answered? He went from the place of prayertothe clares that the facts he has ascertained prove the of the Empire. 
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We have here an illustration of what a man of strikers intended to come there and trouble was ap- not the age of order or fear. Our method of living is 
strong nature and fine culture can do when he has prehended. Even children in the schools had heard not more magnificent than that of Church dignitaries 
the courage to use his consecrated powers. Dr. of it, and when the strikers appeared requested to be ¢!sewhere; and we have the purpose of continuing this 
Verbeck has impressed his stamp on the whole fu- allowed to go home. It was in evidence, also, that SPlendor as heretofore, for the purpose of unfolding 
ture history of renovated Japan. The country those who had refused to join the strikers were in ‘"° elories of the Bnet mee ar religion and for the 
which will give impulse and direction to all Eastern peril and, warned by their families, fled to places of gig an yon oan enliaiiniaaiadie dhs 
Asia will feel his influence and will hold his name in safety when they heard the strikers were coming. line #5 ry einai te Mieseeemiady ache 
reverence through all the centuries of its future his- Nobody seemed to doubt that what the strikers had Lien ol iat acca chk ha uk Geille ‘dimen ee 
tory. This plain, modest, forceful, learned, devoted done at other places in the way of violence they ex- ; P : lap hil hi 





missionary will be remembered as are Saint Augus- pected todo at Lattimer. sas die SER SA ES. penaee, sala hoes, 
tine in England, St. Patrick in Ireland, and Ulfilas, The duty of the sheriff, therefore, was a _ per- . wes Ss al : 

the missionary to the Goths. The race of Christian fectly plain one. He was under obligation to pre- _ | 4 ™¢!ropolitan cannot be regarded as rich whose 

heroes does not yet fail, nor the opportunity to serve the peace and to prevent the destruction of Pinas ila Meaney ais ihe wmern wees 

i ‘ 2 rancs [two and a half million dollars]. Measured by 

serve the world. life and property. In doing so he was required, of iii, rule the Holy Ses. demands and receives. its per 

ite S course, to observe every precaution not to provoke centage of the income for the glory of the papal throne 

‘The Acquittal of Sheriff Martin. an unnecessary conflict. It was his right to prevent andthe glory of God. Butall the money that we re- 


y E | the strikers from proceeding in a body, and he was ceive is necessary in order to combat the enemies of the 
THE acquittal of Sheriff Martin for the murder of 4 4 2d ; : 


‘ Letti P | ’ Sige in pursuance of his duty when he undertook to com- Church and forthe purpose of conducting our public 
ia ag sade alg net, GneeT, : . ieee a pel them toturn back. Whether the deputies were services with the necessary pomp and splendor.”’ 
pei. a Si th pir gy ‘n= unduly excited and fired before they ought to have We give the facts as they appear in European jour- 

bee eotal toe we Pmt aii Cte cont 4 i fired is a question that cannot be easily settled. nalsof the highest character, altho the boldness of 
: a nots en wri niger 4 oe 7” ave De- Certain it is, however, as Judge Woodward clearly the reply startled our faith. We seem to see here a 
spesins -Y hi a mA ih sae ima pve ye charged the jury, that there was noevidence tending worthy and honorable attempt by the highest author- 
Mi +3 a “ mer adler fa bce resi to show that the sheriff had any other thought than ities of the Church to correct evils that are notorious 

uzerne “= a nents ap ent ie ae ss the simple performance of his duty. He had toex-. to every one who is acquainted with the ecclesias- 
a aclenped Pa roxy ed yer pase: rn © ercise his discretion. He did so under very trying tical affairs of Spanish America, and this attempt 
wae Na die a ase circumstances and with a great deal of courage, The resisted, if not thwarted by the Cardinal Archbishop, 
eit h that there might have been pe a mob was stopped, turned back, dispersed, and per- The reformation of such abuses will be a slow and 
pa ee id Maes ation sais shalt recon vs '"  hapsa great erime was prevented. Instead of being long process which will tax the patience of the suc- 
; e hsp acne re did. N ans been piondecse condemned, Sheriff Martin ought to be commended. Cessors of Leo and Rampolla. 
aa r “ge rote . 4 nd pe iene ve wes roe A tragedy such as occurred must always be reckoned 
per gle oe rredc em darren Cable UCBE as possible in encounters of that kind. It was pain- 
who presided gave wide latitude to the prosecution, 


z ful, as such scenes must always be; but a mob is an : : ; 
and a great number of witnesses were examined. All : é y ; THE Indian Territory has long been considered 
eat ie utterly unreasoning thing and must be dealt with ; : ke Stale as ‘ 
that can be known about the shooting is made known romptly and firm! ‘‘only evil and that continually.” Various remedies 
by the testimony of over a hundred witnesses. The iti i 


Tees have been tentatively suggested, but now the Com- 
jury which heard it all agreed upon a verdict of ¢ . mittee on Indian Affairs of the House comes forward 
acquittal without hesitation, and the sheriff is a free A Warning from St. Peter’s. with a specific course of treatment. Its efficacy 
man. doubtless can be ascertained only by trial, and the 

The result of the trial, important as it is to Sheriff 
Martin, is far more important inthe influence it must 
have over other peace officers. If a sheriff in the 
simple pursuit of duty, using the best judgment he 
has, comes into collisicn with a mob that will not 
obey his orders, and in which men are killed and 
wounded, may be convicted of murder, the effect 
would be to give rioting pretty nearly free course. No 
sheriff over whom the danger of indictment of murder 
might hang would be likely to perform his duty with 
very great fidelity in preventing or surpressing rict. 
He knows perfectly well that when he faces a-mob he 
takes his life in. his hands and runs the same risk of 
being shot and killed as a soldier does in battle. If, 
in addition to this, he is also liable to be tried as a 
murderer his office would be one of extraordinary 
risk. 

The circumstances at Lattimer under which the 
killing of strikers took place were full of hazard tothe m : : : 
peaceofthecommunity. For several days previously ha foot chesme thet Reis. «:, the Aschhiahep} ts 


F leading alife of great splendor and wordly show — 

: : : — ‘ miss shall > 

the sheriff with a posse had been busy in surpressing cans a great deal, but yet says nothing. It is cruel vides thatthe Dawes Commission shall make rolls of 
riots and preventing strikers from offering violence 


on the part of your Eminence not to mention in detail lawful citizens of the respective tribes, and when a 
to those that desired to work. In some casessuch what the charge actually wants to say; and we hope Toll is completed and the land of that tribe surveyed, 
violence was offered and received. It was in testi- our plain language will be pardoned. the land shall be divided by the commission among 
mony at the trial that strikers compelled men to stop ‘‘Our method of life is not different from that of the members of the tribe in allotments equal in value, 
working at Silver Brook, put out the fires, drove out other dignitaries of the Church. Nearly all cardinals 
the firemen, and declared that if any more work were live in greater pomp, splendor and grandeur than we 
done they would kill the workers and destroy the 4° The Archbishops of Paris, Madrid, Berlin and 
property. The men who were marching to Lattimer Ireland live in magnificent palaces and the greatest 
had been warned by the sheriff not to do so. It was comfort that modern inventive skill has been able to 


i 3 devise. Their fine carriages are drawn by full-blooded pie : , a oe 
clear that they were going there to induce the orses. And then, the magnificence of the Vatican by chase their sites from the respective tribes, the terms 
miners to quit work, by the use of force if necessary. 


far surpasses that of any European royal palace. *° be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
When the sheriff knew that they had disobeyed When, several years ago, we had the honor of visiting Interior. All royalties on minerals or timber or 
his orders he went with his posse to Lattimer the residence of the successor of St. Peter, we were rents of lands must be paid into the United States 
and there met them, and again ordered.them toturn completely overwhelmed by the Oriental luxury that Treasury, to be placed to the credit of the tribe; and 
back. It is agreed that he advanced in front of prevailed there everywhere; and the Cardinal Treasur- 
his deputies to confer with the strikers; that he ¢* impressed it most forcibly on our mind and memory 
urged them togo back; that those inthe rear pressed that we should send large contributions to the Holy On the white side the vexed and vexing ‘‘intru- 
forward and declared their intention of going on; Father. In confidence he informed us that the yearly 4.,” claims are turned over to the courts for settle- 
ee ~ ple girlie _ — py tab Sige natin qonehnt sheonermens smennt ment; and any one whom the court finds to have en- 

; ea 


P : tered unlawfully upon Indian lands, or to have re- 
with a club; that the deputies saw two or three pis- This amount, $160,000,000, ~ of course, vastly mained there unlawfully, or whose claim to member- 
tols in the hands of strikers pointed at him; that he geontes than the ancugl Sa stands of the Roman ship inthe tribe is not sustained, shall be removed 
then drew his own pistol and tried to shoot, but it Sovrt, oF ha Of ai Che sulenons and ii asabeeetaiga and the lands occupied by him restored to the In- 
snapped; that the deputies then fired and a number attached to it, and there appears to be some mistake dians. Suits for ejectment of intruders must be 

- of strikers were killed and wounded. There seems about it. The Archbishop proceeds: commenced within two years from the passage of the 
to be no question that some of them were shot in ‘* Then, too, we must take intoconsideration our sur- law. 

the back, showing that the firing from the deputies ‘oundings. In Chile nobody is respected unless he is Towns of 200 or more inhabitants may be incorpo- 

was not in unison, but desultory. A number of wit- rich. : Rank signifies nothing without money. There- rated by the United States Court, and their qualified 

nesses testified that they did not see any arms in fore it is necessary that the highest representative of voters for town elections slrall be males over twenty- 

the hands of the strikers; but there was abundance te hate syed spyaee Inegy pemenl money, go thet one years old, without regard to race, who have re- 

i aig? our religion may appear in greatest grandeur and be ‘ ye , . cate ; 

of testimony on the other side that some of the men honored by the people accordingly. And yet, incredible sided in the town over six months. Until the town 

were armed and that violence was offered the sheriff. ,, this may seem, in spite of all our efforts in this di- site shall have been purchased from the tribe, taxes 

It was made perfectly clear, also, that trouble was rection, the evil spirit is making rapid progress, and can be levied for free schools and other public pur- 

expected at Lattimer. It was known that the the present times can be called the age of Satan, but poses only on improvements and personal property, 





The Government of the Indian Territory. 


SoME three or four years ago, a Papal Commission ; p 
RE EY TRA SE ae SL aN committee makes only the modest claim that it has 
dition of the Roman Catholic Church on that conti- | stapes Nd mi pier adereapertamee redeem. 

é ‘ in the Indian Territory may be corrected.’”’ 

nent. A trusted priest of the diocese of Trenton, sent ; 
by Mgr. Satolli, met them in Havana and gave them The way had been somewhat prepared by the Dawes 
nie afk. tt has Sone been evident thet something wes Commission who have been making up rolls of tribal 

rg ae .33 asiieies eitizenship, and whose agreements with four of the 
amiss in the religious condition of the South Ameri- } é 
can republics, and we have hoped that some good re- five tribes, tho not ratified, have shown the difficul- 
sult might come out of that investigation. Perhaps Fit POI NE ge ee - ANRC 
it is one corner of the veil that has been lifted by a also by the extension of the civil and criminal juris- 
ciamnaiainiin titties Guten Vis Thad’ Rethhdele. il diction of United States courts overthe entire Terri- 
Santiago, Chile ? tory on the first of January last. 

It neues that Cardinal Rampolla addressed an Broadly stated, the task is to deal with a popula- 
caticlinah. tn. Webel of the Poem, to the cerer of tion of say 65,000 Indians who have title to the lands 
Can in ~ilite charges of Klett a aca yeas which they have divided unfairly among themselves 
a SI ee were implied. The usa of the Car and whose Officials are notoriously inefficient or cor- 

: : : : ‘ ‘ ith a populati f 300, rhite i- 
dinal Archbishop, which he has himself published, is raph, Ae es wen toe sco aia peicaeribons 
a marvel of plain speaking. In reply to the fourth dents who have diligently helped to corrupt these 
and eighth charges, he eb officials and who have cometo own almost everything 

. : : but the land. 
Taking the Indian side first: The Curtis bill pro- 


reserving, however, from allotment mineral lands, 
town sites, and one to five acres each for churches, 
schools, parsonages, charitable institutions and pub- 
lic buildings; allotted lands to be non-transferable 
and non-taxable. Incorporated towns~are to pur- 


all tribal moneys are to be disbursed by an officer ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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the rate not to exceed one per cent. of the assessed 
value. After the site shall have been purchased, 
town lots may be sold, and the proceeds in excess of 
the purchase price of the site shall be applied to the 
support of public schools. Owners of buildings may 
purchase the lots upon which they stand at half their 
assessed value. The sale or introduction of liquor 
in the Territory is strictly torbidden. 

For their Freedmen who had been disowned by 
the Chickasaw nation, sufficient land is to be re- 
served to give each a forty-acre allotment, which is 
to be held by them until their treaty rights in the 
nation shall be determined. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this bill has been 
carefully and conscientiously considered by a joint 
committee from the House and the Senate, who have 
also consulted with the Dawes Commission, there are 
several loose ends which will need attention. In 
anticipation of this legislation fraudulent leasing is 
now being pushed in the Territory which will have to 
be thwarted. The disposition of tribal funds, the 
status of railroad rights of way and all sorts of ques- 
tions foreseen and unforeseen will come up for set- 
tlement, crowding court dockets and making the In- 
dian Territory a Klondike for lawyers. 


Megalophobia. 

Lorp SALIsBury has talked lately about a disease, 
which he calls megalomania, which Lord Rosebery 

has lately defined as ‘‘an insane worship. of great 
things because they are great.’’ It is a disease to 
which Americans have been supposed to be liable. 
A big country, big lakes, big rivers stir them to 
patriotic frenzy. Sidney Lanier says that Walt 
Whitman’s argument seems to be that ‘‘ because the 
Mississippi is long therefore every American is God.” 
This worship of bigness doubtless has had a little 
to do with the territorial expansion of Chicago and 
New York, and it has its part in the popular desire 
to see the institutions of our Government some time 
in the next century, or the one after it, cover the 
natural boundaries of the contigent with its outlying 
islands. Of course it was Great ‘Britain which Lord, 
Salisbury had in mind when he invented the word, 
and warned his hearers against a disease from which 
his own people had suffered. The boast of the Em- 
pire on which the sun never sets is likely to be in- 
spired by megalomania. It is nothing more than 
megalomania that has compelled France to seize the 
larger part of North Africa; and megalomania is now 
like a gadfly driving Germany into the ambition to 
construct a colonial empire in China if not in Africa, 

But there is another disease more ignoble and 
more dangerous called megalophobia. It is what 
the greatest poet of the century had in mind when 
he offered the petition: 

‘Pray Heaven our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great.”’ 
It is the shrinking from great responsibilities which 
Providence or opportunity puts uponus. It is easier 
and lazier for a man to avoid taking on himself bur- 
dens. A young man will not marry because heis not 
willing to take the burdens and duties of a family, It 
requires too much labor and self-denial. Heis a cow- 
ard, an unambitious, slothful coward. Multitudes of 
cases there are in which a courageous man may step 
forward to larger duties and usefulness by the exercise 
of a little enterprise and courage, but from which one 
shrinks who prefers to walk in the ruts of his own 
accustomed ease. 

Megalophobia is a disease of nations. Providence 
may set beforea nation as well as before an individual 
great opportunities and put upon it great duties. 
With a nation as an individual its power to do good is 
the measure of itsduty. Ifa nation has noble insti- 
tutions, if its influence for intelligence and morality 
is high, if the extension of its influence and institu- 
tions wil] be good for the world, then it should not 
be withheld by cowardice or indifference from using 
that influence. It is this sense of duty which sends 
our citizens as missionaries of religionand civilization 
allover the country. They do not seek by violence 
to overthrow the institutions of other nations, but 
what they have that is good they wish to give to other 
nations. 

In purely national matters such duties come to 
all worthy countries, amd they have come to us. 
We have not been afraid to do great things or to be 
great. Every extension of our territory has aided 
our greatness, and we have not shrunk from it. The 
first promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
application of it in the Venezuela case, were both 
opportunities improved to make the country great 
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by taking great responsibilities and doing great 
things. It was no mistake that was made here in 
our Metropolis when it decided to become Greater 
New York. There mey be incidental and temporary 
evils; but the opportunities for good are greater with 
greatness than with smallness. It was the ‘‘ craven 
fear of being great,” and of doing great things for 
the metropolis of the world that was rebuked at the 
London election a few days ago, when it was resolved 
by the people that there should be one London, with 
its five millions of people, and with schools and public 
works worthy of it, and that it should not be ruled 
by parish boards and broken up into twenty Fulhams 
and Islingtons and Hammersmiths. It was not all 
megalomania that has enlarged the boundaries of 
Chicago and New York, any more than it was that 
desire that has more than doubled the area of Glas- 
gow in twenty years, that has added eight thousand 
acres to Liverpool in five years, and five thousand 
acres to Birmingham within the last few years, and 
nearly nine thousand to that model of good govern- 
ment, Manchester. 

What we sometimes call the ‘‘ manifest destiny’’ 
of our country is not the expression of jingoism or 
megalomania. We fully believe that our institutions 
are worth extending. Wedonot seek or desire to 
do it by force; but we believe that it is better for 
regions geographically connected to be united rather 
than to be rivals and possible enemies. There is a 
prevailing megalophobia which all the time dotes on 
dangers, which has no confidence in the strength of 
goodness and patriotism, which sees only corruption 
and boss rule. It may be our duty to intervene in 
Cuba, in our own interests and the interests of hu- 
manity; only the ‘‘craven fear of being great,’’ will 
stand inthe way. It may be ourduty totake respon- 
sibilities for the good government of neighboring ter- 
ritory in Hawaiior Cuba. There are those who believe 
our institutions to be imperiled by stepping into 
the water, whose megalophubia has developed into 
hydrophobia. 

GEN. WILLIAM STARKE ROSECRANS, whose death 
was announced last Friday, at his home near Los 
Angeles, Cal., was one of the brilliant soldiers of the 
last War whose star paled at last, as so many others’ 
did, but only under the severe strain of a transcendent 
situation. He was born in Ohio, September 6th, 
18r9, and was, therefore, well advanced in his seventy- 
ninth year. On his father’s side he was of good Hol- 
land stock; on his mother’s, he was related to Timo- 
thy Hopkins, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was graduated at West Point in 1842, 
the fifth in his class, and after twelve years of good 
service as an engineer and assistant professor in the 
Military Academy, he was smitten with the soldier’s 
disease, slow promotion, and resigned. When the 
War’broke out he was in business as an engineer, 
but volunteered as an aide to General McClellan,and 
soon came into notice in the brilliant campaign that 
General carried on in Western Virginia and which, 
on his call to higher command, fell to Rosecrans, 
and with it the Department of the Ohio. His bril- 
liant management of this campaign, in one part of 
which he was matched against Robert E. Lee, led to 
his appointment to succeed General Pope in com- 
mand of the Army of the Mississippi, and his defeat 
of Sterling Price at Iuka, September, 1861. In Oc- 
tober he superseded General Buell, and took com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland, which he led 
with rising fame in the bloody battles of Murfreesboro, 
Shelbyville, and Corinth, and in the campaign which 
drove Bragg out of middle Tennessee, and maneu- 
vered him out of the strong position at Chattanooga 
into a waiting position behind Chickamauga. Here 
the fortune of war turned cruelly against Rosecrans. 
Whether Wood mistook his orders to close up on 
Reynolds or not, the fatal gap which let Longstreet 
into the Federal center at Chickamauga, sent Rose- 
crahs and his whole right flying toward Chattanooga, 
and left General Thomas to reap on the field the honors 
of the doubtful day, while on Rosecrans had to fall the 
too heavy responsibility for the beleaguered conditionin 
which General Grant found the army at Chattanooga. 
In the following winter he conducted the campaign 
which drove General Price from Missouri. This 
was his last military service. He was appointed Min- 
ister to Mexico in July, 1868, but held the office 
something less than a year. In 1872 he engaged in 
an elaborate scheme of railway construction in 
Mexico, which gave him an opportunity to display 
his great abilities and sound judgment. He repre- 
sented his district. as a Democratic Congressman 
from California from December, 1881 to March, 1885, 
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when he was appointed by Mr. Cleveland Register of 
the United States Treasury and held that office 
through the two following terms of Mr. Harrisom 
and Mr. Cleveland’s second Presidency. Of his 
courage, loyalty, military ability and fine personall 


qualities there can be no question. Of a soldier's: . 


full control of himself in trying circumstances there: 
was some. On one great occasion, at least, he seertis: 
to have fallen into confusion, and there are reasons 
to believe that his career was not free from vacilla- 
tion and that he did not display the iron will re- 
quired in the situation at Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga. In faith he was a Roman Catholic by con- 
viction, and conversion. He was an earnest stu- 
dent and enthusiastic believer, with tendencies to the 
ascetic and recluse temper. It was commonly be- 
lieved that his influence prevailed to draw his brother 
Sylvester Horton into the Roman Catholic Church, 
where he afterward became a bishop. 


THE bill of Mr. Adams, which the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has decided to report favor- 
ably, is one of the most important measures intro- 
duced during the present Congress. It proposes the 
reorganization of our consular service and the pla- 
cing of it strictly on a commercial or business basis. 
The positions in this service have too often been 
treated simply as political rewards to be given to 
men who have been useful in carrying elections. 
We need to have a greater permanence in these 
offices, in order that we may have men who are 
trained to discharge the important duties. Moreover, 
there are consular positions which are extremely 
valuable by reason of the large fees which they pro- 
duce. These fees do not go into the Treasury of the 
United States, to which they belong, but into the 
pockets of the consuls. This is unwise and ought 
to be done away with. All collectible fees should 
be turned over to the United States Treasury, *and! 
consuls should have regular salaries, as other 
foreign agents of the Government. Mr. Adams’s bill 
proposes the creation of a commission for 
the reorganization of the consular service, the com- 
mission to be appointed by the President and to 
consist of two members of the Senate, three mem- 
bers of the House and one officer of the State De- 
partment. The commission isto co-operate with the 
President in the work of reorganization, which is to 
be completed within two years and to cover all the 
offices in the service. The bill lays down the lines 
on which the reorganization shall proceed. In brief, 
it proposes to make commercial agents consuls of 
the second class, and names salaries for consuls 
ranging from $6,000 to $1,200, and for consular 
clerks. Best of all, it provides for an examination 
of applicants for admission to the service by a board 
of examiners, consisting of the Civil Service Com- 
missionersand two officials of the State Department. 


Those remaining in office are also to be subject to _ 


examination, and a regular system of promotion is 
laid down. It isto be hoped that this bill will be- 
come alaw. It will put our consular service ona 
proper basis, and do away with some of the scandals 
that have afflicted it in the past. 





WE regret to learn, from Catholic sources, that the 
Fribourg University, under whose shadow the last 
International Congress of Catholic Scientists was 
held, is suffering from a sort of volcanic explosion. 
The Dominicans, it seems, have been challenging the 
orthodoxy of some of the professors, who resent their 
presumption. Asa result, we understand that the 
Swiss Government, which gives its subvention to the 
institution, after the European style, withheld the 
salary of two professors. Thereupon several of the 
others have indignantly resigned, and severe criti- 
cisms are brought to bear upon the museums and 
scientific collections and upon the expenditure of 
money. We cannot help being surprised at these 
reports, remembering how everything seemed to be 
going so happily at the time of the meeting of that 
Congress. We wonder if it was under the direction 
of these Dominicans, who have made themselves 
guardians of the institution, that the invitation was 
given to the Catholic scholars, on the first day of the 
Congress, to spend the evening at a local brewery 
where, we are told, the beer flowed in streams, and 
the ‘‘ Jesuit fathers drank with the Dominicans; the 
Bollandists exchanged excellent cigars with the mon- 
signors, and the young women waiters had all they 
could do to serve the mugs overflowing with foaming 
liquor to the happy drinkers.’’ And all this not in 
an inclosed room but in agarden where all the world, 
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men and women, could move about freely. It is the 
Dominicans, we believe, in this country that have a 
brewery which has given offense to the strait-laced. 





.... According to some able newspapers it is a lie 
to say we have a surplus in the United States Treas- 
ury. A little common sense is applicable to this 
problem. The Government has had an enormous 
debt since the Civil War. It is still over a thousand 
millions. In all this period, then, it has never had a 
surplus in the Treasury. Nevertheless, it was gen- 
erally agreed by everybody when Harrison was inau- 
gurated in 1889 that too much money was locked up 
in the Treasury. This money was spoken of asa 
surplus which it was necessary to reduce to prevent 
a stringency in the money market. The Govern- 
ment has a surplus when it has more than its annual 
expenditures can exhaust, even tho it owes an enor- 
mous debt. A man may owe a mortgage and yet 
have time and again a cash surplus. 


.... We are interested to see that a good deal of 
discussion has been going on among Roman Catho- 
lics as to the literary criticism of the Old Testament, 
and that some of the conclusions of the critics are 
now defended by Catholic scholars. A paper by 
Pére Lagrange, the Superior of the Biblical School 
at Jerusalem, on the Sources of the Pentateuch, was 
well received by the Catholic savants at the late In- 
ternational Scientific Congress at Fribourg. The 
Abbé Loisy has lately argued that the Pentateuch, 
as it has reached us, cannot be the work of Moses. 
We observe that the excellent American Catholic 
scholar, Prof. Joseph Bruneau, of Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary, who conducts the valuable department of 
‘« Biblical Research’ in The American Eccleszastical 
Review, speaks sympathetically of their conclusions. 


...ltis hardly a gift, rather a magnificent be- 
quest, which Joseph F. Loubat has given, of real es- 
tate valued at $1,100,000 to Columbia University, as 
an endowment fora library. It is subject to an an- 
nuity of six per cent. during his life, which is some- 
what more than the income of the property. We 
wish there might be a good many more such gifts 
for benevolent purposes. A person advanced in life 
can give his or her property to one of our benevolent 
societies and assure a comfortable income from it 
during life, and it will do good after death. Wecom- 
mend this method to those who need-their income 
and wish to make sure that the gifts are safely ap- 
plied. 


.... The United States Government may not be 
able to invade the State of South Carolina to avenge 
the murder of Postmaster Baker; but in the Territory 
of Oklahoma it is doing its duty with the mob that 
murdered two Seminole Indian boys by burning them 
to death. About one hundred and fifty men are un- 
der arrest for the crime, and they have issued an ap- 
peal for funds to conduct their defense, and a mass 
meeting at Tecumseh has secured large subscriptions 
forthe purpose. It is a fact that where lynching 
prevails the people generally favor lynching and will 
help the lynchers. These arrests are something, but 
we fear that the weak point will be in getting a jury 
that is willing to convict the guilty. 


..--Col. John B. Deveaux is now the Collector of 
the Port of Savannah, and he is a negro; that is, we 
presume, he is no more negro than he is white. No 
trouble is anticipated, and the white Deputy Collector 
and other white officials will continue to serve under 
him, protected by civil service rules, and no bones 
It is in small country towns like Hogans- 
ville or Lake City that they shoot officers of the 
Government whose skin shows excess of pigment. 


.... Emperor William is to have his navy, and it is 
to consist of a flag-ship, 18 battle-ships, 12 large. 
cruisers, 30 small cruisers, 8 coast defense ironclads, 
and 13 gunboats, besides an indefinite number of 
torpedo boats, etc. The valiant opposition which 
was expected has collapsed entirely, the leaders con- 
tenting themselves with a modification of the sep- 
tennate proposals. The Emperor seems to under- 
stand his people better than was supposed. 


.... It augurs well for progress in decent thinking 
in France—and some favorable augury is needed—that 
Colonel Picquart refused to fight a duel with Ester- 
hazy. No one can question Colonel Picquart’s 
courage, but it is more than courage that would make 
him stand up to be killed by such a man as Ester- 
hazy. Just nowa distinguished Italian writer, Signor 
Cavalotti, has been killed in a duel with an editor. 
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THE story of a great mission has its points of interest 
to evangelistic workers of every shade of religious be- 
lief. A short time ago, in the church of the Paulist 
Fathers, there was brought to successful conclusion 
one of the most notable examples of revival work that 
the religious history of New York has to record. For 
five weeks the great stone church on the upper West 
side was thronged night and morning, and the priests 
who were engaged in giving the mission heard the 
confessions of 13,342 people, by actual count. If there 
had been placed at the doors of the church the turn- 
stile to record the comings-in and goings-out of the 
people it would easily have registered 125,000 admis- 
sions during the sessions of this great mission. And 
still it was only a local affair, making no pretense to 
any metropolitan influence; nor was it specially her- 
alded inthe papers by any press agents. It was in- 
tended only forthe people of the parish of the Paulist 
Fathers, and among them it did splendid work in the 
condemnation of vice, in the elevation of standards of 
morality, and in the generalawakening of desires for 
deeper spirituality. 

Tho it revived the religious spirit among the people 
who came within its influence, still it was not a ‘‘ revi- 
val’’ in the common sense in which that word is used. 
A mission differs from a revival both in its purposes 
and in its methods. While both may seek to stimulate 
the flagging energies and the low spiritual life of tepid 
people, still the starting-point of the work and the 
means employed are very different. The mission pre- 
supposes an earnest belief on the part of the hearers. 
The mission is like the farmer who starts with a field 
that has been cleared of stumps and rocks and has at 
previous times yielded good harvests. It takes for 
granted that the people have a strong faith in all the 
teachings of Christ; and among people living under the 
Catholic rule of faith this is invariably so. It makes 
its appeal not so much ‘‘to believe on the Lord Jesus” 
as to do his will by avoiding sin and practicing virtue. 

The methods whereby itsend is attained, too, rad- 
ically differ. The missionary stirs his hearerto repent- 
ance for sin, and when his conscience is thoroughly 
aroused, he sends him to confession, and there, 
in the solitude of the confessional with no one 
to listen to the tale of a sinful life but God and 
his representative, the sinner pours out his guilt- 
laden heart, with the hope of securing forgiveness. 
Through the instrumentality of the confessional the 
best results are secured. There is established the per- 
sonal touch between the missionary and the penitent’s 
soul. There is under consideration the spiritual needs 
of a particular individual. The sinner comes to kneel 
in the darkness on one side of a partition; and there, as 
if alone with his judge, he lays bare the diseases of his 
soul to the skilful physician; he asks the advice ofa 
faithful counselor, and he accepts the decision of a 
prudent judge. Before he came he had the conditions 
necessary for repentance—sorrow for the past anda 
purpose of amendment for the future—and he comes 
now to place what will be very effectual barriers against 
backsliding into sin. 

It is the vigorous preaching of the great truths, the 
impressing on the mind with all the earnestness and 
eloquence of an experienced preacher the paramount 
importance of the soul’s salvation, the danger in the 
commission of sin, the dread of its eternal loss by the 
sudden overtaking of death, the facing of the judgment 
of an angry God—it is all this, joined with the per- 
sonal contact with the individual soul, which the con- 
fessional offers, that makes the mission such a tremen- 
dous machine for spiritual regeneration. 

The motto adopted at this mision was ‘‘ divide and 
conquer.’’ For this purpose it was announced thatthe 
mission would be so divided thata certain section of the 
parish would enjoy its advantages during a specified 
week, the church not being large enough, tho its seat- 
ing capacity exceeds 3,000,to accommodate all the people 
atonce. The first week was given tothe married wom- 
en, because it is generally found that they are the more 
religious-minded, and once aroused will do the most 
effective work with the men. The second week was 
given tothe single women; the third week to the mar- 
ried men, and the fourth week to the single men. Dur- 
ing each week the services were held in the evening 
and at five o’clock in the morning; and night and morn- 
ing during their respective weeks the various classes 
of the parish filled the big church from altar to door, 
crowding the aisles, overflowing into the chancel, sit- 
ting on the altar steps and extending out into the ves- 
tibule, so that it was impossible for many to gain even 
access tothe church. This crowd at night with only a 
slight diminution of numbers, was duplicated in the 
morning at five o’clock, long before the drowsy city was 
stirring from its slumbers and in spite of zero weather 
and inclement storms, 
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Perchance there is no better measure of the depth 
and earnestness of one’s religious life than the magni- 
tude of the sacrifices which one is willing to make in 
order to cultivate it. And to most people the effort of 
rising before the dawn and rushing through the cold 
Streets and gathering in a crowded church is one of the 
most difficult sacrifices to accomplish. 

Relentless war was waged upon vice in every form, 
not only by a vigorous condemnation of it but by the 
cultivation of the opposite virtue. The virtues that 
fnake for a better home life were especially empha- 


sized, particularly the cultivation of total abstinence. 


Pledge cards were signed to the number of 2,640 by 
persons who declared their intention of refraining 
entirely from the use of intoxicating drinks for periods 
of time ranging from a few years to a lifetime. 

On the whole the mission was a splendid instance 
of the vigor of the faith among the common people. 
Tne statement is frequently met with nowadays that 
religious faith is dying out from among the masses. 
Such manifestations of it as were witnessed during this 
mission conclusively prove that such is not the case 
among the Catholic people. 

New York City. 


Southern Methodism. 


BY JOHN J. 


Epiror oF “* THe Metuopist Review,” NAsHvILLE, TENN, 


TIGERT, D.D., 


THE Thirteenth Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will assemble 
in Baltimore, Md., May 5th, 1898. It will be composed 
of two hundred and seventy-two delegates—one hun- 
dred and thirty-six clerical, and one hundred and 
thirty-six lay. These delegates will represent forty- 
seven annual conferences, in the United States, in 
Mexico and South America, in China and Japan. 
The body has had an equal number of clerical and lay 
delegates since 1870, the measure having been initiated 
by the first General Conference after the War, at New 
Orleans, in 1866. Uponacallof one-fifth of the mem- 
bers, the lay and clerical members vote separately, 
and no measure is then passed without the concur- 
rence of a majority of both classes of representatives, 
The last General Conference, which met in Memphis, 
Tenn., in May, 1894, thanged the ratio of representation 
from one for every thirty-six members of an annualcon- 
ference, toone for every forty-eight, reducing the size 
of the body from three hundred and forty-four in 1894 
to two hundred and seventy-two in 1898. 

The present state of the Connection and its quadren- 
nial increase are represented by the following figures 
just coming from the press: Total number of church 
edifices, 14,086—increase gor; of traveling preachers, 
5,989, increase, 492; of members, 1,466,757, increase, 
148,966; of Sunday-schools, 14,187, increase 816; of 
Sunday-school teachers, 104,135, increase, 8,659; of 
Sunday-school pupils, 851,480, increase, 86,212. 

The total number of local preachers is 5,685,a de- 
crease of 828 for the quadrennium. This decrease in 
the number of local preachers is doubtless due to the 
transfer of jurisdiction from the quarterly to the dis- 
trict conferences, made by the last General Conference. 
In the district conference increased care is exercised in 
licensing and the renewal of licenses. 

All the interests of the Church are in a prosperous 
condition—publishing, missionary, church extension, 
educational, etc. The greatest single financial achieve- 
ment of the quadrennium is the private subscription of 
$140,000 for the extinction of the missionary debt, which 
is now in rapid process of liquidation. This is due 
almost wholly to the single-handed effort of Dr. H. C. 
Morrison, the Senior Secretary. It is not probable that 
the session of the General Conference will be a very 
long or trying one. A prosperous Church will call for 
little legislation. 





....The Methodist annual conferences, which are 
meeting this spring, are voting on a new proposition 
for equal represensation of laymen in the General Con- 
ference. It is a proposition which originated with the 
Rock River Conference last fall. It is receiving a much 
larger affirmative vote than that which was submitted 
by the General Conference and was voted on by the fall 
conferences of 1896 and the spring conferences of 1897, 
and was rejected. Most of the Southern conferences 
which have voted on it have given a majority against 
it; but the North India Conference gives 60 affirmative 
tog negative votes, and the Baltimore conference 141 
affirmative to 18 negative votes. Last spring the Balti- 
more Conference gave to the former proposition 77 
affirmative and 100 negative votes. The proposition 
must have a two-thirds vote from all the conferences in 
order to be successful. 


....First Assistant Postmaster-General Heath, in a 
letter on the policy of the Post-office Department, re- 
specting Sunday work, says that the present Adminis- 
tration has norule or regulation on this subject that 
did not exist under the two previous Administrations. 
The custom then, and the custom now, is to consider 
each case by itself, No general rule can be applied to 
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post-offices without regard to surrounding conditions. 
In some instances it would be inconvenient, he says, 
“‘to the proper conduct of the business of the postal 
service to deprive it of any Sunday labor in post-offices 
or to discontinue mail service on railroads.” It has 
been his rule, he says, so far as possible, to favor the 
closing of post-offices on Sunday, when it appears that 
the public convenience does not require them to be kept 
open on that day. Where post-offices are kept open on 
Sunday, postmasters are instructed not to keep them 
open during the hours of public worship, and that they 
need to be kept open for one hour only during the en- 
tire day. 


....It is said that a conference has been held be- 
tween Premier Laurier of the Dominion Government 
and Archbishop Langevin on the school question, and 
that an agreement has been reached between them. 
The separate, 7. ¢., the Catholic school property in 
Manitoba, according to this agreement, becomes the 
property of the public school boards and will come un- 
der the national school system. The Catholic pupils in 
Winnipeg will attend the national schools, will be 
taught by Catholic teachers, and will receive religious 
instruction during half an hour eachschool day, provided 
that the law be observed in all respects. In the rural 
schools it is the Archbishop’s desire that French shall 
be used for the first few years till the pupils are suf- 
ficiently educated to begin their studies in English. 
He expressed a willingness to have all passages in the 
text-books which may be objectionable to the public 
school board expunged. If the Manitoba Government 
approves this arrangement itis expected that the Arch- 
bishop will be an advisory member of the Provincial 
Board of Education. 


».».Lhe Committee of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly on Methods of Home Mission Work has finished 
its work in this city and issued a statement. Its task 
was the adjustment of differences as to methods of con- 
ducting home missionary work. Some synods have 
been conducting their own home mission work, and 
some have been working through the Board of Home 
Missions. The committee decided unanimously to 
make the following statement of its work public, and tos 
join with it an appeal in behalf of the Home Board: 


“‘The committee appointed by the General Assembly to 
consider the relations of the Board of Home Missions to 
the synods are happy to state they have reached sucn 
conclusions as we hope will remove all misapprehensions 
and friction in the future, and secure united and harmo- 
nious action. But no plan can be effective so long as the 
present debt remains upon the Board. The sum of 
$376,000 is required to meet all the obligations of the Board 
for the year closing March 31st. Large as this sum is, we 
believe that the Church can, if it will, raise it. The admin- 
istration of the Board is worthy of the confidence of the 
Church. It is energetically and faithfully struggling to 
meet the heavy responsibilities laid upon it. We have 
seen nothing in its administration that could, in any way, 
justify the Church in withholding contributions. On the 
contrary, its work and its necessities demand and are 
worthy of enlarged liberality. 

‘‘We, therefore, earnestly appeal to all our churches to 
join in the effort to remove the present indebtedness. We 
must act promptly if this work is to be done. The inter- 
ests of our Church and of the whole country urgently de- 
mand it.” 


..-.The Moody meetings, long and well announced; 
were begun on Sunday last in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, Lexington Avenue and Forty-third Street, this 
city. In order not to interfere with the regular church 
services no meeting was held in the morning, the first 
service being in the afternoon at three o’clock. The 
Palace, which is a large building, was filled to its ut- 
most capacity a short time after the doors were opened. 
The meeting opened with prayer by Mr. Moody, and 
there were hymns and prayers alternately until he 
began his address. He declared that what the meet- 
ings were designed for was to get hold of the men who 
do not want tocome. Some, he said, come just to hear 
the singing for a few minutes, and then something 
in the music touches them and gives us a chance 
to help them. You Christian people, he said, 
must get hold of them and bring them to Christ; 
go out into the highways and byways and compel 
people to come in, rich and poor, it makes no difference, 
and there are no tickets for anybody. He said that 
no one who was without faith that good could be done 
ever succeeded in helping much in such meetings. 
There would be no trouble in reaching New York if 
there were three hundred Calebs orone hundred Calebs; 
Christian people'needed faith; with faith a great deal 
could be done despite the alleged wickedness of New 
York. Another thing that was necessary was enthusi- 
asm. A good many think that enthusiasm and relig- 
ion should not go together. When they are wedded 
some people call it fanaticism. There was more excite- 
ment, he said, in the saloons in this city in one night 
than in allthe churches intwelve years. Another qual- 
ity that was necessary was perseverence. This he illus- 
trated by the story of the friends of the palsied man 
who, not being able to get him in by the door let him 
down by ropes from the roof that he might come to the 
Christ to be healed. There was an address also by 
Booker T.Washington. In the evening at eight o’clock, 
the attendance, tho large, was somewhat less than in 
the afternoon. Mr. Moody spoke from Ezekiel 34: 
II, 12,13. The meetings will continue for eight days, 


closing next Sunday evening. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Missions. 


Progress in China. 


. BY E. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 


U. S. Vice-ConsuL-GENERAL AT SHANGHAI. 


Ir China can avert the dismemberment with which 
she is threatened, there is hope that she may yet be 
slowly lifted out of the slough into which she has fallen. 
There is a large and growing party among the officials 
and scholars in favor of introducing Western education 
and the material improvements wrought by Western 
science. The opposition is strong,and every step 
gained is won by hard fighting. 

A more serious obstacle than the opposition of the 
conservatives is the corruption in official circles which 
threatens to make every new enterprise, even the best, 
a means of plunder. It becomes important, therefore, 
that such enterprises shall be placed as far as possible 
under European influences, and the Chinese themselves 
recognize this when they desire honest administration. 

One of the latest movements and a most commendable 
one is the establishment here at Shanghai of a Govern- 
ment school or‘‘ university,” as it plans to become. 
The inauguration of the enterprise was placed in 
charge of Sheng Taotai, who is better known as the 
Director-General of Railways. Hehas just succeeded 
in obtaining the services of a competent foreigner to 
take the head of the institution. This is a young 
American, the Rev. J. C. Ferguson, of Nanking, a 
Methodist missionary, who for eight or nine years past, 
has been serving his society as President of the Nan- 
king University, ever since the organization of that uni- 
versity, in fact. 

Under his able administration the school at Nanking 
grew from nothingness to a well-equipped university, 
with an attendance of nearly two hundred students, 
divided among the three colleges of Arts, Divinity and 
Medicine. He is well and favorably known to the offi- 
cials in Nanking, and this has had no small influence in 
his selection, It is tobe hoped that he will be allowed 
sufficient freedom to conduct the new school according 
to his own plans. 

It is understood that his acceptance of the new post 
was approved by his mission, and especially by Bishop 
Joyce, who has now spent nearly two years in the far 
East, and acquired agrasp of the situation which en- 
ables him to appreciate the importance of such a move- 
ment as this. 

Another very significant enterprise is the organiza- 
tion by the Chinese themselves, unaided by foreigners, 
of an anti-foot-binding society. The society was born 
in Kwantung Province, and nearly all the prominent 
families in one county of that province are said to have 
signed the pledge. The headquarters have been trans- 
ferred to Shanghai, and the movement finds enthusi- 
astic indorsement in the Shi Wu Pao, a native magazine 
which has official support and a larger circulation than 
any periodical in China. Chang Chils-tung, the Vice- 
roy at Wuchang, has published in it an article in con- 
demnation of foot-binding. Branch societies are being 
organized all over the country, and notably in the anti- 
foreign province of Hunan. 

The society circulates considerable literature, the 
principle tract being a statement of the aims of the so- 
ciety, reasons for its existence, the method of proce- 
dure, and the pledge. The latter requires the signer to 
promise to abstain from binding the feet of all daugh- 
ters born to him after entrance into the society, to re- 
fuse to take for his sons wives with bound feet, and to 
unbind the feet of all daughters under eight years of 
age. This pledge removes one of the main hindrances 
to the success of the movement, the fear that many 
parents entertained that their daughters would not be 
able to make respectable marriages. 

In connection with this society plans are now being 
perfected for the opening of a girls’ college here at 
Shanghai. Wealthy merchants and officials are provi- 
ding the funds, and the mission schools have been re- 
quested to loan copies of their regulations and courses 
of study that the committee may obtain the benefit of 
their experience. A number of foreign ladies, mission- 
aries and others, are to be invited within a few days to 
a conference with Chinese ladies who are interested in 
the enterprise, and a missionary teacher, it is reported, 
will be asked to take charge of the school. All these 
things afford much cause for encouragement. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


On the Burmo-Chinese Frontier. 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


GREAT changes are taking place all around us. Ona 
recent trip to the large Shan Valley, of which Nam 
Kham is the center, it was both surprising and encour- 
aging to see the advancement made during the last 
year. Five years ago the writer visited this place, 
while a frontier war was going on a few miles away. 
It was thought best not to stay over-night, as every- 
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thing was unsettled, and white people were looked upon 
with unfriendly eyes. Now we found a good fort here, 
with 150 native soldiers as a garrison. Telegraphic 
communication was opened two years ago, and last 
rains saw the beginning of a post-office. Trade is in- 
creasing, and, best of all, a promising mission for the 
Shans has completed its third year. A few have been 
baptized, and the foundation for a Christian church has 
been laid. A good school, with a fair number of chil- 
dren, promises well for the future. The Shan work is 
looked upon as the most difficult and discouraging; but 
in this beautiful valley the progress has been all that 
could be expected. 

Still, in these parts we see a great deal remaining of 
old-time Burma. The Chinese borders being only a few 
miles away, robbers and marauders find it easy to 
escape into China, after having raided villages on 
British territory. We stayed and slept in two Kachin 
villages under Chinese rule, and visited one bazar. 
The last was a rather unpleasant experience. Nearly 
every other man we met was armed, and all were more 
orless drunk. This is a great contrast to what we are 
used to under English rule. Only a few guns are seen 
in the villages, all of which bear the Government 
stamp and are in the hands of the most respectable in- 
habitants. The native chiefs under Chinese prctection 
still practice all the cruelty common to this part of the 
world before the strong grasp of the British Lion was 
felt. We heard of a Shan woman, a concubine of a 
Shan chief, a few miles away from where we were 
staying, murdered in a way that baffles description, be- 
cause she tried to escape from the brutal tyrant. A 
human life is nothing in the hands of these petty chiefs, 
and the sooner they are made to understand that their 
old practices must stop, the better for them and their 
downtrodden subjects. The Shans around here are all 
Buddhists, but in feeling and practice they are little 
above their wild mountain neighbors. 

On my return to Bhamo I was surprised to find my 
house occupied by the Chinese Commission, here to 
settle the new boundary question. I did not expect to 
see my humble quarters the diplomatic center of Upper 
Burma, and can hardly say I was flattered over the 
distinction. A Chinese general and his staff filled my 
house with opium smoke, insisting on having every 
door and window closed night and day. Turkeys and 
chickens mingled freely with the high officials, and the 
fast accumulating dirt and rubbish on the floor did not 
seem to trouble them in the least. Judging from ap- 
pearances such a thing as cleanliness is absolutely un- 
known to a Chinese general in Western China. It will 
be a long time before the mission premises are again 
opened for such a motley crowd. Both the general and 
his soldiers gave the impression of being only semi- 
civilized savages. I learned, the other day,.that he or- 
dered the ears cut off one of his men for having caused 
some trouble with the Sepoys in the British lines. How 
the frontier question will be settled it is too early to say; 
but England will assert her rights, and the Chinese will 
find it the best policy to yield. The result will bea 
large tract ofland opened for trade and mission work. 

The China Inland Mission is ready to occupy this 
new field. Two of their workers are now trying to set- 
tle in Tenguek, and another station may be opened in 
Manyitien. In a short time there will be mission sta- 
tions all the way from Bhamoto Yunan Fu in the most 
important places. This is much to be thankful for. Con- 
servative, indifferent China feels the pressure of West- 
ern aggressiveness more and more. Her time for 
choosing advancement under foreign leadership or in- 
evitable ruin is drawing near. What the outcome will 
be nonecan say. One thing seems certain, however, 
China must advance or her fate will be that of India and 
Burma. 


Buamo, Upper Burma. 





American and European Converts to 
Shintoism. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D,D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


OnE day last fall I received a note from one of the 
European consuls in Kobe, who asked for an interview 
in order that he might consult with me ona subject 
that was of some little interest to himself. 

When the interview took place, the consul spoke as 
follows: ‘‘ About ten years ago a young man of good 
family and ample means, living in the capital of my 
country, suddenly disappeared; and altho every possi- 
ble means was used to discover some trace of him, 
nothing resulted from the arduous and protracted 
search. 

‘*T have now,’’ he continued, ‘‘ received letters from 
our ambassador in Tokio, who says that there have ap- 
peared noticesin some of our home papers of‘a man, 
bearing the exact name of the long-lost young gentle- 
man, having become a convert to Shintoism, and of 
having been received into one of the celebrated Shinto 
temples in Japan; and here,’’ said the consul, ‘‘ are the 
clippings from the home papers that bear-on the 
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subject. The appearance of the items in the papers has 
aroused the hope of the parents and friends that the 
lost young man may still be alive, and that he may per- 
haps be this convert to Shintoism; and I am asked to 
investigate the matter.’’ 

It being thought rather undesirable to make an 
official matter of the inquiry—at least in the beginning 
of the investigations—the consul, with whom I have 
been on friendly terms for some years, asked me if I 
could not make some inquiries as to the correctness of 
the rumors that had first appeared in English papers in 
Japan and which had then been copied into the papers 
of several countries of Europe. 

I promised as a matter of course to do all that I could 
to solve the problem. I remembered that when the ru- 
mor first appeared it was said that several Americans 
had also become converts to Shintoism, and had cast 
in their religious lot with this same temple. I wrote to 
the authorities atthe Temple, giving my nationality, 
and asked as to the correctness of the rumor that had 
appeared, and the nationality, names and appearance 
of those who had become converts to Shintoism. I in- 
closed anample supply of postage-stamps; but no an- 
swer was made. Afteratime I wrote again, and this 
letter brought an answer. Thereply is on my desk be- 
fore me asI write. It gives the namés of three Ameri- 
cans and of one European who last year became con- 
verts to Shinto, and who were received into that sect 
of Shintoism. The four were said to live in Nagasaki, 
Two of the Americans were credited with being New 
-Yorkers and one from Massachusetts. The European 
was said to be from Berlin,Germany. The writer said that 
he could not give me any account of the personal appear- 
ance of the four. This I regretted, as the European’s 
hight and general physical characteristics were items 
of decided interest. The reason why this information 
was not given will appear later on. 

The consul sought also the assistance of the editor of 
au English paper published in Kobe, who through a Jap- 
anese in the printing-office, also wrote to the Shinto 
Temple authorities for information. The reply to that 
letter was similar to the reply I received, except that 
mine was fuller and gave the names of the Americans 
as well as of the European, 

The outcome of these inquiries was not fully satis- 
factory, hence other efforts were made to find out 
whether that European was really the long-lost young 
manor not. The final result is that the name was 
proved to be only a coincidence, and that no blood re- 
lationship even exists between this convert to Shinto- 
ism and the lost young man. 

The inquiries, however, resulted in one most inter- 
esting discovery. It seems that this ancient and cele- 
brated Shinto Temple has a branchin Nagasaki, where 
the three Americans and the one European reside. 
Those men have Japanese wives, or housekeepers, who 
became adherents of the branch temple in Nagasaki, 
each one paying a membership fee of fifty sen—twen- 
ty-five cents in United States gold—for the privilege. 
Bythe payment of this fee the women were assured 
that through the influence of the gods thus pro- 
pitiated they would be protected from sickness, and 
many other physical evils; and that the same gracious 
influence would be extended to their families. It was 
said to be necessary, however, that the names of all 
those included in this general insurance should be re- 
corded in the membership book of the temple. It thus 
came about that the three Americans and the one Eu- 
ropean were enrolled as converts to and members of 
this ancient and celebrated sect and temple; and it is 
rather a curious fact that they knew nothing of it until 
they learned it through the inquiries that I have here 
mentioned. 

It is supposed that the first publication of the ‘‘ con- 
versions ’’ was made by some enterprising Japanese re- 
porter. His printed report was translated and then 
copied into the English papers published in Japan, and 
then American and European papers copied from them. 

The editor of the Kode Chronicle—an English daily 
paper published in Kobe—and the one who also made 
direct inquiries by letter to the parent temple, heads 
his published account of this incident as ‘* The Genesis 
of a Newspaper Paragraph.” 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the lost young 
man has not been found; but it is the occasion of con- 
siderable satisfaction to have this rumor of foreign con- 
versions to Shintoism run to earth and shown up to be 
‘*much ado about nothing.’* The authorities of the 
parent temple evidently could not give any account of 
the physical appearance and characteristics of these 
foreigners, because they had never seen them! 

It is quite probable that the story of these Americans 
and this European becoming converts to Shintoism 
will crop up in the home press for many years to come; 
hence it seems desirable that the facts in the case 
should have as wide a circulation given to them as pos- 
sible, : 

The parent temple to which I wrote is known as 
‘* The Great Temple of Izumo.’’ It is regarded as the 
second most sacred Shinto shrine in Japan, and the 
number of pilgrims who annually visit the shrine is 
Stated to be about 250,000. 

Kope, Japan. 
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City or Country Evangelization in 
Japan. 
BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMFRICAN Baptist Missionary UNron. 


THE indications are more and more strong that the 
best results in evangelistic work are to be obtained in 
the country and country towns. The general condi- 
tion of church life in the cities is far less encouraging 
than inthe country. Inthe cities commercial activity 
and the rush of modern life choke the seed so that it be- 
comes like the wayside seed or that which fell on the 
rocky soil. In Tokio, where some of the churches are 
ministered to by able men educated in the best schools 
of Japan, and who have completed their education 
abroad—men of deep piety in many cases—the Sunday 
congregations are pitiably small. Only recently the 
churches connected with one of the largest Chris- 
tian bodies working in Tokio held a special meeting 
to decide what should be done with the small con- 
gregations and churches which were too small to keep 
up. That at this age of Christianity in Japan there 
should be such indications of decay or weakness as to 
call for such action is suggestive. Doubtless in the 
haste that often marks work in Japan there have been 
sundry churches established for which there was no 
need. But that there should be any wide-spread con- 
dition that should call fora uniting of neighboring 
churches and endeavor to conserve strength by con- 
tracting the borders, is not indicative of prosperity. 

In many of the larger cities, where in the past the 
work has been largely centered, a like condition exists. 
We are not saying that this is universal. There may 
be found churches which are enjoying great prosperity 
in the large cities, but they are exceptional. 

The missionary body is turning its attention more to 
the country and country towns, and there a different 
condition of affairs presents itself. The people are 
much more ready to listen, even eager in some cases, 
and the results are very encouraging. Reports come 
from the town of Hirosaki ‘in the north of prayer- 
meetings attended by hundreds, and over forty con- 
versions have taken place in connection with the 
Methodist church there recently. From other places 
very encouraging reports are received, also. Jn the 
past the country districts have been largely neglected. 
Work has been carried on in the Jarge towns. The 
small country villages have been too often passed over. 
It is becoming evident that a small group of believers 
may be gathered in a country village who shall carry 
on the work of a Christian body themselves and, with 
frequent visits from theevangelist or missionary, make 
a healthy growth and become as salt in that neighbor- 
hood. Let such groups be multiplied and the power 


‘for good is incalculable; and also the problem of self- 


support will be brought nearer to a solution. Many of 
the leaders in the Church to-day are from the country 
churches. The hope of the future in Japan is in these 
bodies. The mindsof the countrymen are more open 
tothe truth; they are, as arule, more thoughtful; and 
seed sown there is very likely to fall on good soil. It 
is a good sign that the attention of sd many missiona- 
ries is being turned more toward the country. While 
the cities should by no means be neglected, yet a new 
phase of Christian work in Japan will result from new 
emphasis being laid upon country evangelization. 


Yoxkouama, Japan. 





Gregorian Armenians and the Bible. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 


AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BisLe Society. 


Tue Eastern Church in general encourages Bible 
distribution and Bible reading among the people. Wit- 
ness the facilities accorded the representatives of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for Bible work inthe 
Greek army during the recent war, and the commenda- 
tion so generously bestowed by Greeks for the spirit 
with which that work was done. Witness also the re- 
markable Bible work for several years in progress in 
Russia, both tolerated and encouraged by the authori- 
ties; not only the energetic and successful work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in that country, but 
the no less zealous efforts of the Russian Society very 
generously helped as it has been by our own American 
society. 

Inthe Gregorian Armenian branch of the Eastern 
Church there has been a very considerable degree of 
conservatism and hesitancy in seconding the Bible So- 
ciety’s efforts. But now the more enlightened attitude 
prevails. 

The chief difficulty in the past has been not as to the 
principle of sanctioning the free use of the Bible 
among the people, but as to what version should be 
authorized. In Russia, as is well known, no Scriptures 
inthe Russian language may be circulated save those 
authorized by the Holy Synod, tho for other lan- 
guages there is more freedom. Armenians of course 
have had no official power to restrict the efforts of the 
Bible Society in circulating itsown versions. Butthey 
have had great ecclesiastical influence by condemning 
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Scriptures which were minus the seal of the Patriarch- 


ate. Two or three considerations have led to the 
rather free exercise of this ecclesiastical influence to 
the detriment of the Bible Society’s work. 

One difficulty hasarisen from the close alliance of the 
Bible Society with the Protestant missions, creating 
the impression that the Bible Society was a part of the 
Propaganda, and its Bible a translation made in the 
interests of Protestantism. The objection most famil- 
iar to the colporter is: ‘‘The Bible you offer is a 
Protestant Bible’’; the colporter has met the objec- 
tion successfully by challenging close comparison with 
any Biblethey consider trustworthy. A very marked 
change has now taken place. The Bible Society has at 
last its own footing in the popular mind. The preju- 
dice against missionary work has vastly diminished. 
But even in quarters where that prejudice still exists, 
the work of the Bible Society is judged on its own mer- 
its. And not infrequently the sentiment is frankly ex- 
pressed that that work is from their standpoint not 
only unobjectionable but entitled to sympathy and 
active co-operation. The best men of the nation and 
their leading newspapers do not hesitate to speak of 
the Bible Society in warmest terms of commendation. 

Another difficulty in the Armenian mind in the past 
has been the fact that the version offered by the Bible 
Society was a translation into the modern, corrupt Ar- 
menian. The Bible the nation loved was the original 
Armenian translation, made thirteen centuries 
early in their life as a Christian nation. That transla- 
tion is in their literary and sacred language, and has 
through the centuries maintained its authority in the 
Armenian Church. The objection toour modern trans- 
lation has not been the narrow one that all, even the 
common people, could understand, and that ought not 
to be, but rather that this translation seemed tobe in 
the market as a competitor with their so much venerated 
translation, and to imply that there was no longer any 
necessity for that translation. This difficulty has been 
completely overcome by the generous undertaking of 
the Bible Society to give the nation an edition at 
popular prices, of that very version also. The edi- 
tion has gone forth tothe nation and been joyfully 
welcomed. And now, as never before, they manifest a 
disposition to recognize the deep value of the modern 
translation as a companion and commentary for the 
ancient. 


ago, 


Just at the present time a revision of the modern 
translation is in progress, with a viewto making it bet- 
ter correspond to the progress of the spoken language 
upward to the literary or ancient standard. In this 
work of revision it is a great privilege to have the as- 
sistance, so far as he can give it, of the venerable Dr. 
Riggs, who had so great a share in the translation. It 
is also agreat pleasure to announce the cordial and very 
valuable assistance which is being rendered by promi- 
nent American scholars. One, in particular, a highly 
valued member of the committee was nominated by the 
Patriarch himself. The Patriarch said to.me during 
my conversation with him: ‘‘ This translation is one 
for which we have not assumed and cannot assume re- 
sponsibility. It is your work, but it was done for the 
good of our people. It has been a blessing to them, 
and we are grateful for it. Now you wish to make some 
changes, that it may better conform to the present 
status of Armenian language. This is also good. As 
you invite us, it is our duty, and we accept it as a privi- 
lege to render you what assistance we can.” 

This utterance on the part of the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, is a verv notable one, and clearly illus- 
trates the really significant change which has taken 
place. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


University Education and Christian Mis- 
sions. 


BY THE REV. L. B. WOLF, M.A., 


Fecttow or Mapras University. 


THE movement of education in India has been re- 
markable both for its rapidity and growth. In the 
higher branches it has quite surpassed the expecta- 
tions of those who started it. The University of 
Madras was founded in 1857, just as the life of the In- 
dian Empire began its career of prosperity under Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress. The last sounds 
of battle had scarcely ceased to echo in the land when 
the Spirit of Peace began to exert herself, and the dawn 
of modern India—New India—began. Very humble 
were those beginnings of forty years ago; but they had 
the promise of that movement which now seems to be 
rising with such mighty power, as to pass beyond, in 
the judgment of some, the needs of the hour. The 
University of Madras began without an affiliated col- 
lege in 1857. It has vestedin it the power of con- 
ferring degrees upon such persons as upon examination 
have been found fit to receive them, and it sets the 
standard of proficiency required for such degrees in 
arts, law, medicine and engineering. It does not be- 
stow titles, as a rule, tho it may. 

The course of study inarts is for four years, tho the 
tests are so severe that very few succeed the first time, 
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and often must continue six,or even seven yeats, to com- 
plete the degree. The bachelor degree may be taken in 
parts at different times, tho the degree is not conferred 
untilall the three branches are successfully passed. Eng- 
lish language and literature is compulsory. Another or 
second language must be taken up, tho it is optional 
and may be classical or vernacular. The third branch 
is left to the student’s choice. 

The university is not a teaching body, tho steps are 
being taken to make it such. Its work is carried 
on by the schools and colleges, first and second 
grade throughout the Presidency, of which there are 
fifteen first grade, or Bachelor of Arts, and thirty-four 
second grade, or Firstin Arts. The real work of educa- 
tion in the Presidency is done in these schools. Here 
the moral and spiritual influence is being exerted which 
has been slowly changing the face of the nation. What 
then the schools are the nation of the future willlargely 
be, especially the educated part of it. 

It is just here that Christian missions have as I con- 
ceive it, a mighty work to do in such a land as this! It 
is theirs to make a part of this educating force Chris- 
tian. The students in the schools and colleges, are 
numbered by the thousands, for to the colleges above 
you must add the high schools all over the land which 
teach no further than the matriculation standard. They 
alone number 185. In 1895 to all examinations of the 
university from the matriculationexaminations upward 
there came 9,747. 

These students are from every class of the complex 
Hindu community, with a fair number of Mohammedan 
and Christian students. Of the latter there were 749, 
which is a very fair showing for the Christian com- 
munity. But the large number of boys reading for 
theSe examinations is Hindu and non-Christian. The 
character of the school will have muchto do with sha- 
ping the thought and future life of these young men. 
Of the colleges and schools above mentioned it is grat- 
ifying to know that so many of them are under Chris- 
tian management. Of the 185 high schools 89 are 
under missionary control, and are centers of Chris- 
tian thought and life. Many of them havea Christian 
Kead-master and a large number of Christian teachers, 
and in them religious instruction is regularly imparted, 
and Christ’s work and life are held up for imitation 
and study, for faith and eternal hope; for all that is 
highest, truest, best. The colleges, numbering 49 in 
all, are also largely under missionary control—18 
second grade out of 34, and 6 first grade out of 15, being 
managed by missionaries. It seems very wise mis- 
sionary policy to keep up this work and to strengthen 
the hands of those who are laboring here in the 
interests of Christian education. Thousands of 
the youth of this land get all the knowledge 
they will ever have of Christ and Christianity through 
these schools, and they are shaping and molding the 
future destiny and character of this people as much as, 
nay, more than, any other present force at work. It 
need only be stated to intelligent, thoughtful men that 
this is one of the centers along which our attack upon 
the Hindu community and faith must be made, and 
made, too, with a determination and persistency which 
cannot be doubted or discredited. We want to be 
strong here as well as all along the line of attack, and, 
above all, we do not want to be divided in counsel in 
this great matter. 

This field of opportunity is ever widening. In 1857 
there came a handful of men to the first examinations 
of the university. Now they are seizing this chance 
for preferment by the thousands. Our schools and col- 
leges are filled with those who regard this as the one 
chance to make their way in the world, and the mis- 
sionary is blind who fails to seize this opportunity to 
plant the Christian standard in the midst of this grow- 
ing band of youths, who will inthe near future be the 
controlling power in this land. Win them to Christ by 
all means fair and honorable; and if they cannot be 
won, then fill them with ideas concerning Him who is 
“*the way, the truth, and the life,’’and many steps will 
thus be taken toward the final consummation, when 
India shall be given to Christ for his inheritance. I 
can conceive of no better or more advantageous work 
to be done than this Christian teaching in our schools 
and colleges among the Hindu students. That it does 
not turn out exactly as we hope and wish it should, 


cannot be urged against it. It is a work that must be, 
and ought to be done; and tho it may seem slow and 
heavy work to spend so much time in teaching other 
subjects than purely religious, the gain in influence and 
power is such that we cannot hesitate as to what our 
duty is. Thisfield is ours. Let the Christian Church 
seize it. When the finaltaleof missionary endeavor is 
written, the humble work of the missionary in school 
and college will come in for his full share of honor, 
and the real success will fill a long chapterin that 
history. 

The shaping of higher education in our universities 
has been the work, to agreat extent, of noble mission- 
aries,who have done allin their power toclaim the high- 
est intellectual development for Christ. They could 


not make the universities Christian, owing to the Brit- 
ish Government’s non-interference policy; but they 
gave Him his placein the schools and colleges affiliated 
with the universities, and what they could do they have 
done; and we may rest assured that God will crown 
their work with his blessing as he ever does all work 
done in his name and for his sake, 
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Literature. 
A New Study of Shakespeare.* 


IF so wretched a literary illusion as that which, 
during the last forty years, has been spelling Shake- 
speare, Bacon can be said to have any life in it, this 
work should give it full and free permission to expire 
-as gracefully as possible. 

The material on which this strangest of literary 
illusions has subsisted has been composed of two 
main lines of argument, one an uncritical confusion 
between a genius for literary creation and a genius 
for learning, followed immediately by the assumption 
that as Shakespeare’s learning was in no sense on a 
level with the genius displayed in his dramas, they 
could not be attributed to him. The other has been 
a tacit recognition of the material we have at hand 
for the reconstruction of his personality as exceed- 
ingly meager; so thin and poor, in fact, as to leave 
an impression of him wholiy incommensurate with 
the genius that produced the plays. 

The first of these illusions is the exclusive property 
of the Baconian critics. The second has been, ina 
measure, the common ground they have shared with 
many sane and sound interpreters of the great poet. 
It has been rather the fashion to believe that Shake- 
speare is a far more unknown quantity than he is, to 
say with Mr. Lowell that a common octavo pagé 
would hold aJl we know on the subject, or to write, 
in Mr. Swinburne’s strangely fascinating style, that 
his personality is the personality of a genius which 
perpetually mocks and eludes us in his works. 

Whether this could possibly be true of a poet who 
lived in the modern world, after the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion and the settlement of America, and used a lan- 
guage now spoken as the master tongue of the living 
world, we will not now discuss. Our only present 
point is that this notion, such as it is, has made it 
far easier for the Baconian Shakespeareans to win 
their way. Every new bit of evidence as to the poet’s 
personality recovered from beneath the Puritan and 
Cromwellian submergence has made their position 
more shaky. Ingleby’s ‘‘Century of Prayse’’ with 
its accumulations of literary testimony, the vast 
materials collected by Halliwell-Phillips and the 
fruitful piecing together of the fragmentary records 
by one scholar and another, have now given us such 
a reconstruction of the poet as he has not had since 
he was laid in his grave. It is, however, only fair to 
admit that the Baconian theory has never won any 
very considerable following. It has seemed too vio- 
lent, too contradictory to the common intelligence 
of mankind. Probably Mr. John Fiske came as near 
the general judgment as any one in his article in the 
Forum, ‘‘ Forty Years of Baconian Shakespeare.” 

At all events, the work now before us ends what 
there is left of it, and all the more effectually for 
making no definite attack on the illusion. The re- 
sult follows naturally and as a matter of course from 
the substantial reality given to the poet’s personality 
by Dr, Brandes’s critical and historical study. 

George Brandes, as he is introduced to American 
readers in these volumes, or Georg Morris Cohen 
Brandes, as he is known to his own countrymen, is a 
Dane, born in Copenhagen in.1842. He settled for 
a whilein Berlin, about 1877, but was induced to re- 
turn to Copenhagen in 1883 asa lecturer on Jdedles- 
lettres, where he greatly strengthened the realistic 
movement in Danish literature. He has been a pro- 
lific writer, with a long list of works to his credit, the 
majority, so far as we know them, on the literature 
of the present century. The present work was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen in three volumes, tho, as trans- 
lated, it appears here in two. About half of the 
whole is translated by Mr. William Archer, the last 
half of the Second Book is by Mr. Archer, assisted 
by Miss Mary Morison; the Third Book is by Miss 
Dana White, assisted by Miss Morison. The whole 
work is provided with an excellent Index, by Miss 
Beatrice M. Jackson, and Dr. Brandes has _ himself 
revised the proofs of the translation. 

In the present work there is little trace of the au- 
thor’s pet theories. He is too much absorbed in the 
realistic object of his Study, the development, from 
the plays and poems of Shakespeare, of the substantial 
personality of the man who ‘‘fe! , thought, rejoiced, 
suffered, brooded, dreamed and created’’ in them. 
He finds him there, the type of the renaissance man, 
perhaps rather more in the fashion of this type than 
we should expect to find him in Elizabethan England. 
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He finds him neither Catholic nor Protestant and 
certainly not Puritan, but with a far more serious 
and religious nature than would comport with the 
indifferentism Taine attributed to him, He finds him 
in the learning of the schools just where Ben Jonson 
placed him, but endowed with an enormous genius 
for observation. He begins with a brief sketch of 
Stratford as it was in Shakespeare’s time, of his par- 
entage, boyhood, and departure from Stratford, the 
new life he took up in London and what it became. 
He then comes to what we may call the opening 
scene of the dramatist’s literary life. He presents him 
here in a character which lies at the bottom of all 
and back of all and has not even yet been sufficiently 
considered by the literary public—we mean his en- 
gagement and activity as an actor and retoucher of 
old plays. 

It requires some imagination for the modern stu- 
dent to reconstruct the dramatist in this character 
and appreciate what it means. There is nothing in 
our modern life to correspond with it. The play- 
writers nowadays composetheir own plays, or if they 
go into collaborgtion the copartnership stands to 
speak for itself. But the extent to which this was 
done in Elizabethan England and the way it was 
done has led to one of the long perplexities of Shake- 
spearean authorship and resulted ina solution which, 
tho we cannot speak of it as having been carried in 
all points to a satisfactory conclusion, has given a 
conception of this subject, its limitations and com- 
plexities, which is approximately correct and which 
in our days has put a new face on the study of the 
plays. 

In this way, as a retoucher and resetter of plays, 
we find him setting occasional marks of his hand on 
the trilogy of Henry VI and other plays of this class. 
Mr. Brandes admits that the critical problem of dis- 
entangling authorship in these plays is difficult and 
doubtful, even beyond what we have to struggle 
with in Henry VIII; but the method on which 
he hassettled brings him through on a basis of con- 
sistent and rational probabilities. One by one in the 
probable order of their creation the original plays, 
which can only be attributed to Shakespeare, come 
into the scope of this study. They all yield some- 
thing to make up the conception we are to entertain 
of the author, and that something, a drop of charac- 
ter or genius, which will combine with no other man 
in the living world but with William Shakespeare 
alone. 

“Some of the best work done in these volumes to- 
ward identifying and measuring the Shakespearean 
elements of the plays, takes the form of studies of 
the other poets and writers of the age, of Marlowe 
for example, an excellent piete of good work, but 
not as elaborate nor so much to the point of clearing 
the field of all competitors and showing how all 
others do and must fall short, as the study of ‘‘rare 
old Ben Jonson.’’ We call attention also to the study 
of ‘‘ Julius Cesar’’ as an unsurpassed example of the 
author’s method. 

Most of all we note the study of the ‘‘ Sonnets,” 
as furnishing material for the personal identification 
of the poet. Dr. Brandes does not assume that the 
mystery has been wholly cleared away from these 
poems, nor that it is likely to be. He writes with 
moderation and reserve on this point as on others. 
But he believes, in general, that the plainest sense of 
the ‘‘Sonnets’’ is the true one, that ‘‘W. H.”’ is 
William Herbert, the Lord Pembroke, and the ‘‘ Dark 
Lady,’’ Mary Fitley, the Queen’s Maid of Honor. In 
explanation of the extravagant love of these two men 
for each other, Dr. Brandes appeals to renaissance 
custom, to Michael Angelo and the others. 

With the author’s criticism of the Plays it is open 
toevery student to differ, as his judgment dictates. 
We shall neither check nor discourage him. We will, 
however, assure him that he is dealing with a writer 
whose judgments rest on rational reasons and are 
reached by rational methods. They neither express 
the consensus of the many nor convictions which any 
one is willing to die for, but rational, verifiable re- 
sults. They approach the subject on many sides and 
in many ways, now following Coleridge in his psycho- 
logical methods, and now taking up the results of the 
verse tests as applied by Mr. Furnival. Everywhe12 the 
author walksin all the light which has yet been made 
to shine on the subject and does so, too, with a modest 
recognition that'by far the greater part of it is light 
that has been kindled by other writers than himself, 

This just and generous recognition of his collabora- 
tors isa fine feature of the work, especially as it is 
combined with an equally generous and kindly recog . 
nition of differences, 
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The main object of the book is not to collect all 
the knowledge that can be assembled on the subject, 
nor to say the last word in criticism or in exposition, 
much less to tell the story of the great bard and his 
world-wide dominion. The main object of the book 
is to assert Shakespeare’s right to his own life work, 
to reclaim his genius for himself, and to do this by 
refuting the idea, which has so often affected wri- 
ters of the better class as well as visionary critics, of 
Shakespeare’s impersonality. Against all this Dr. 
Brandes has laid himself out to show that the poet’s 
whole individuality is incorporated in his writings, 
and there, if we read aright, we shall find him. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
ited by Annie Fields. 
1897.) 

Mrs. Fields has performed a somewhat embarrassing 
task with success. Some years ago we noticed at length 
the Life of Mrs. Stowe prepared by her son, the Rev. C. 
E. Stowe, and it might seem superfluous to attempt to 
supplement so good a piece of work as that was. Nev- 
ertheless many letters and much new material have 
become available of late, and largely out ot these Mrs. 
Fields has woven her narrative. For the most part she 
lets Mrs. Stowe speak for herself in her letters, and 
these are so full of keen observation and clear reminis- 
cence as to furnish a capital picture of the life of our 
forefathers. Dr. Lyman Beecher’s personality stands 
outas distinctly as if it were carved, and we can almost 
feel the invigorating influence of the strong faith of 
that day. Whatchangesare suggested by the account 
of Dr. Beecher’s artless lament over Byron: ‘‘Oh, I’m 
sorry that Byron is dead. I did hope he would live to 
do something for Christ.’’ Equally naive to our ears, 
but equally sincere, is the simple-hearted clergyman’s 
concern for the spiritual welfare of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. ‘‘His mind was greatly exercised about the con- 
dition of the Emperor’s soul, and he read every memoir 
emanating from St. Helena with the earnest desire of 
shaping out of those last conversations some hope for 
his eternal future.’’ Mrs. Stowe’s life stretched from 
a period when such sentiments were natural, down to 
the present day, andit is alesson in modern history to 
follow its progress. : 

The circumstances under which ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ was composed, as wellas those under which the 
earlier and later literary productions of Mrs. Stowe 
were accomplished, are brought vividly before the 
reader by these letters. Nothing in them is more 
striking than the spirit with which the women of ear- 
lier times compassed both culture and housekeeping. 
Our material progress has beenso great as to make us 
shudder at the thought of the discomforts and in- 
conveniences which in Mrs. Stowe’s youth were ac- 
cepted as a part of the regular dispensation. To sur- 
mount these ordinary difficulties might well seem to 
the modern woman a superhuman labor. To reara 
large family of children in addition, and to win their 
bread by literary work, as Mrs. Stowe did, would be 
incredible were not the particulars here set forth. 
After allit is impossible to resist the feeling that great 
things are only produced when great demands are 
made, and that we are not likely under present condi- 
tions soon to see a repetition of such a life as that of 
Mrs. Stowe. 


£d- 
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AULD LANG SynE. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mil- 
ler. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Max Miiller has always been an interesting writer 
even in his heavier moods. A glance at the portrait 
which stands at the forefront of this volume will sug- 
gest that the charm of a brilliant and attractive per- 
sonality has had much to do with it. This volume is 
the outcome of his recuperative hours, when forbidden 
by his medical advisers to work,he keeps his exuberant 
activities in equilibrium by setting his pen to play on 
the happyand lighter memories of his lifetime. The 
result is a book which every one who knows or cares 
for Max Miiller will wish to read. The reminiscences 
begin among musical people, and with some doubt in 
his own mind and among his friends, whether music 
was not to be his chosen profession. For many years 
his life was limited tothe narrow range of Anhalt-Des- 
sau; but even there he found musical people and led a 
musicallife. His father was a poet and wrote the two 
series of songs set to music by Schubert of the Die 
Winterreise, and Die Schéne Miillerin. The develop- 
ment of his linguistic genius took him into new con- 
nections, and at last carried him tothe chair he was 
destined to make illustrious at Oxford. Here hisliter- 
ary acquaintance began afresh and the reminiscences 
take anew start. His marriage gave him at oncea 
firm social footing in England. Charles Kingsley mar- 
ried one of his wife’s aunts, Froude married another, 
Lord Wolverton married a third, while Mrs. R. Mertyns 
Bird, a name illustrious in India, died this year at the 
age of ninety-six—since the book was written. Kings- 
ley, Froude, Clough, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, 
Browning, Ruskin, Carlyle, Lowell, merson, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Macaulay, Arthur Stanley, Faraday, 
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Huxley, Darwin—in short, the whole intellectual world 
of Great Britain was opento him. He discourses of these 
people in an easy, chatty way,in the Max Miiller style, 
and not without more or less airing of notions peculiar 


to himself. Occasionally he allows himself what we 
should call great liberty in writing, as, for example, 
of Tennyson. He comes to the defense of Froude 
with vigorous loyalty. After speaking of his literary 
friends he comes to what he has known of royalty and 
princes, and then, gradatim, whether on the ascending 
or descending scale no man knows, comes to beggars, 
and so makes an end. 


THE WoRKERS: AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. Ay Wal- 
ter A. Wyckoff, Lecturer on Sociology in Princeton 
University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

Few men have the nerve to undertake the experiment 

which is described with the vividness of reality in this 
volume. The author breaks away from his refined life 
among refined people without a penny in his pocket, for 
a dash out into the working-man’s world and a taste of 
what might chance him in the attempt to live literally 
without one penny from home, but strictly and wholly 
by the sweat of his brow and the earnings of his arm. 
Five experiments are described of which the first, in a 
gang pulling down the old Academic building at West 
Point, was the roughest and hardest. The others, asa 
hotel porter, a hired man at an asylum,a farm hand 
and in a logging camp were physically less trying, 
tho each gave our amateur experimenter its own pecul- 
iar trial and carried him just so much further on in his 
attempt to understand the ‘‘ real inwardness” of the 
working-man’s life. On the whole it is by no means a 
bad or discouraging report. For what he was trying 
to do at West Point he was wholly unfitted physically. 
Its hardship would have grown less and was not great 
among the well-seasoned hands. He ends his experi- 
ment at last with much gained in the way of experience 
to his credit, with kindly recollections of the men he 
had been with, and with a truer and better knowledge 
of the submerged half of mankind. The story is viv- 
idly told, in good English style, and is uncommonly 
well worth reading. The author’s experiences in look- 
ing for work and in applying for it are as entertaining 
as his accounts of what the work actually was are in- 
structive. 


HinTs ON BIBLE Stupy. (John D. Wattles & Co., 
Philadelphia. 75 cents.) In this booklet we have an 
exceedingly interesting series of suggestive papers on 
Bible Study, collected from thirteen distinct writers, 
each of whom is entitled to speak and all of whom our 
readers would be glad to hear from on sucha subject. 
The list begins with Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull and ends 
with Bishop John H. Vincent. The book will speak 
for itself and show that we have not set its value too 





high. Something quite new in the way of Sunday- 
school aid is GUIDE BOARDS FOR TEACHERS. Sy W. H. 
Hall. Illustrated by Elizabeth F. Bonsall. (John D. 


Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 75 cents.) We find this 
a very pointed, pithy and sensible book, very much 
helped out as to the point, pith and good sense ofit by 
Miss Bonsall’s very ingenious illustrations. ——-—How 
TO MAKE THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Go., dy A. 7. Brewer. 
(Eaton & Mains, 60 cents), is a vigorous, wide-awake 
and thoroughly practical manual, which comes to us 
from the experienced hands of the Superintendent of 
the Epworth Memorial Sunday-School, Cleveland, O. 
———We have nothing to offer to our readers which is 
really better worth their attention, on the topic it 
treats, than PRACTICAL PRIMARY PLANS FOR PRIMARY 
TEACHERS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By /srael P. Black. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00.) It is substantially 
the publication in a ‘review form of a series from the 
Sunday School Times which met with a gratifying re- 
sponse,and much demand for their publication in perma- 
nent form. They have been freely revised toconform 
to the latest methods of primary class work and to in- 
troduce new matter. The manual is directly practical. 
It begins at the bottom with elementary ideas, and lays 
down a method for a part of the Sunday-school work 
which is becoming more impertant every year. 


APPLETONS’ ANNUAL CyYCLoPA&DIA and Register of Impor- 
tant Events of the Year 1896. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$6.00. ) 

This volume opens the Third Series of Appletons’ 
Annual Cyclopedias, and is Volume XXXVI from the 
beginning. The list of contributors to it numbers thir- 
ty-eight. It is,as far as a cyclopedia can be, the mirror 
of the year. The necrological list, for example, is very 
full, beginning with Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and is 
divided into a Home and Foreign list. The volume 
contains as good a compendium of the census as could 
be obtained. In science it traces the achievements of 
the year, especially the development of the Réntgen 
Rays. Archeology and Fine Arts are duly noticed. 
The Presidential canvass of the summer of 1896 is the 
political feature of the volume; but political summaries 
are given to cover important political events in other 
parts of the world. Current religious movements are 
chronicled. The volume is rich in educational statistic. 
It contains a summary of “ Gifts and Bequests’’ made 
during the year, with the names of the donors and the 
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grand total of more than $27,000,000. It contains a 
rapid sketch of the literary history ofthe year,a chronicle 
of events, disasters, etc. The article on ‘‘ Geographical 
Progress and Discovery” derives its interest from Dr. 
Nansen’s exploit in approaching the North Pole. The 
volume contains in addition a number of special articles 
on special subjects. The statistics of commerce, trade 
and industrial production are given under the general 
head of the ‘‘ United States.” Each State is reported 
by itself, and the legislative history of the Federal year 
is given under the head of ‘‘ Congress.” 


A Door OPENED. Behold Ihave set before thee a door 
opened, which none can shut. By Alexander McKen- 
zie. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York. $150.) 

Nothing better need be said for this volume, with its 
collection of sixteen sermons, than that it ig fully up to 
the author’s reputation asa preacher. The sermons 
are printed on their own merit with not a word of in- 
troduction to explain them. The opening one declares 
itself as having been preached in the Appleton Chapel 
at Harvard. Another bears some marks of having 
been heard in the Battell Chapel at Yale. Another is 
the Historical Commemoration Sermon in the preach- 
er’s own pulpit; and so on. But it would aid the reader 
who has no knowledge of all this were there some note 
of it to help him to construct an atmosphere or environ- 
ment forthe sermons. The old custom of printing out 
the text in full with the sermon is a good one, a tribute 
of respect tothe Divine Word from which the sermon 
is drawn, and a good anchorage for the reader to re- 
turn toas he reads. The sermons are not at all dog- 
matic in form, hardly theological; neither are they 
essayish, but true sermons with plenty of good points 
in them and pungent illustrations, preached home to the 
hearers’ hearts and lives. The richest and character- 
istic vein in them is that of fine thoughts on Christian 
life and living, brought home and illustrated not mere- 
ly with literary fulness, but with a ripe, full and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of human need and of the way 
the Divine Word comes to our aid in life. Every ser- 
mon has its own point and develops into its own mes- 
sage. The series as a whole improves tothe end. The 
opening sermon is by no means the best. 


HIsTORICAL SKETCHES OF NEW HAVEN. 
Bartlett. (Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Haven, Conn. $1.50.) 

Miss Bartlett has an attractive subject, and she has 
treated it in an exceedingly attractive way with pen 
and pencil. The book takes its readers at once into 
that historic center of New Haven life, ‘‘ The Green,”’ 
with its old, historic Centre Church, of which it tells 
the story, as well as that of the buried dead who once 
slept around it in the old churchyard; of the others 
who now lie in the well-kept church crypt, the mother 
of Benedict Arnold among them, and of the regicides 
whose graves and monuments survive behind the great 
pulpit window. Many of the graves from the church- 
yard were removed later to the Grove Street Cemetery, 
whither Miss Bartlett takes her readers next, for a 
walk among the historic graves of that venerable in- 
closure, which is, perhaps, the resting-place of persons 
of more varied eminence in life than any other ceme- 
tery on this continent. It is but a step from this ceme- 
tery to the pride of New Haven, Hillhouse Avenue, 
whither Miss Bartlett next repairs. Once in Hillhouse 
Avenue she can but remember the patriot painter, John 
Trumbull, the sketch of whose life and work ends the 
Miss Bartlett writes with a peculiarly grace- 
Her work 


By Ellen Strong 


Taylor, New 


volume. 
ful pen, and yet with no sacrifice of dignity. 
has, also, the merit of accuracy, and can be read with 
an easy mind on that score. Her volume is illustrated 
with seventy-two half-tone heliotype prints, taken with 
care and good judgment. They make a fine and valua- 
ble illustrative series. It should, perhaps, be added 
that Miss Bartlett makes no attempt in this volume to 
exploit the great University of Yale. 


MAP OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES, MISSIONS AND 
CHAPELS IN THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. Sy 
J. V. Satterley, 165 St. Nicholas Avenue. ($1.00. ) 


This is a very striking exhibition of the hold which 
organized Protestantism in its various branches has on 
Manhattan Island. It is a blue-print map, which rolls 
out about four feet long and eighteen inches wide, with 
the map of the city streets, parks, etc., outlined in 
white. Onthem is drawn the location of every Prot- 
estantchurch on the Island, with the principal missiors 
and chapels. The whole map is divided up by doubled 
lines into sectional areas which show the approximate 
population per acre; a capital A indicating from oto 
roo per acre; B from 100 to 200, and so on up toK 
which indicates a population of from goo to 1,000 per 
acre. The denominational character of the churches, 
chapels or missions indicated on the map is shown by a 
simple series of graphic signs or symbols, while in 
further elucidation of the subject the name of the 
church, chapel or mission is printed on the blue-print 
map in white. This map indicates in the most reliable 
possible way not only where all these institutions are, 
but what their distribution is over the Island. We are 
surprised and encouraged to find that the Protestants 
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have by no means left the Island be- 
low Fourteenth Street, but that they 
hold on in strong force and theirchurches 
and other religious establishments dot 
the lower part of the Island more thick- 
ly than they dothe upper. Apply to the 
author for the map and study it. An 
hour’s work on it will mean more than 
days of ordinary study. 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Eighteenth Annual Report. By Charles D. 
Walcott, Director. (Government Print- 
ing Office.) The volume before us is 
Part V, or the final volume of this great 
Report. It relates to the ‘* Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, Non-metal- 
lic products, except Coal,”’ and has been 
prepared uftder the direction of David 
T. Day, Chief of Division. It opens with 
a report on Coke, by E. W. Parker; Pe- 
troleum, by F. H. Oliphant; Natural 
Gas, by the same; Asphaltum, by E. H. 


Parker. These reports are followed 
by others on building stones, cement, 
precious stones, by George F. Kunz, 


abrasive materials, a large number of 
rocks, used commercially, such as phos- 
phates, sulphur and pyrites, gypsum, 
fluor spar, mica, etc., and a report on 
mineral waters, which is not complete, 
and does not give the analysis of the 
waters. 


EssAys FROM THE ‘‘GUARDIAN.” Sy 
Walter Pater. (Printed for Thomas B. 
Mosher and ‘published by him. Portland, 
Me. 75 cents.) Itis pretty well under- 
stood that every book with Thomas B. 
Mosher's imprint on the title-page is 
‘*something particular” in the way of 
book-making. This little collection of 
unpublished articles from the Guardian, 
tho the subjects have no great intrinsic 
importance, at least on the score of nov- 
elty, have all the qualities of Walter 
Pater’s work. There are literary reviews, 
among which we note one which is fresh 
still on Amiel and his Journal Intime, and 
others on Browning, Robert Elsmere, 
Wordsworth, etc. 


RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED Root: Being Translations New 
and Old, Chiefly from the German, Aiong 


with a Year's Diary of An Old Soul. 
By George MacDonald. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. New York. $1.75.) This 


collection of translations and poems by 
George MacDonald will give the reader 
a pretty comprehensive understanding 
of the peculiar genius of this highly 
gifted author. The translations are un- 
equal in merit; but they are all stri- 
king; some are very fine, especially those 
from Schiller,Goethe, Novalis and Heine. 
The Diary of An Old Soulis a stately and 
reverent record of high thoughts and un- 
selfish appeal to Heaven. 


Wuart Can I po FoR BABY, AND OTHER 
Verse. By Charles F. Johnson. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) Poetry 
is not to be found inthis book; but there 
is a strong poetical touch here and there 
in many of the pieces, especially in the 
sonnets. Mr. Johnson is a picturesque 
thinker, and he sometimes makes his 
verse quite brilliant with his turns of ex- 
pression. 


THE CuHorr VISIBLE. By Mary M. 
Adams. (Way & Williams, Chicago. 
$1.50.) Very tenderand sweet, very pure 
and good are the sentiments embodied in 
the poems of this volume. The author 
does not attempt high flights; she is con- 
tent to be understood by those who set 
feeling above passion, and to them she 
sings very effectively. 


‘« The Atheneum Press Series”’ is pub- 
lishing a handsome, convenient and well- 
made 16mo volume of SELECTIONS FROM 
Sir THOMAS MALoRY’s MORTE DARTHUR. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Glos- 
sary by William Edward Mead, Ph.D., 
Professor in Wesleyau University, Middle- 
town, Ct. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing 
a new edition of PorMs AND Essays, dy 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by George H. Browne. The 
volume belongs in ‘‘The Riverside 
School Library.’’ (Bostonand New York. 
60 cents.) 


THE 


Literary Notes. 


““GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE LIGHT OF 
VAsE PAINTING,” by J. H. Huddleston, 
and ‘‘ The Meaning of Education,’’ by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, will be pub- 
lished early this season by the Macmil- 
lan Company. 


....The date on which subscriptions to 
the Lowell Memorial Park must close has 
been extended two months, until May. 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company, Wall 
Street, New York, will receive and for- 
ward contributions. 

‘“*Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
has recently appeared in a Uganda 
translation. A German literary journal 
is authority for the statement that this 
is the eighty-second language into which 
that religious classic has been done. 


Progress ”’ 


..Vol. I of the new Dictionary of 
the Bible is to be issued early in March, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons being its 
American publishers. The whole work 
will be issued in four imperial octavo 
volumes of about goo pages each, edited 
by Dr. James Hastings of the Expository 
Times. 


--Among Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Company’s spring announcements are 
**Rupert of Hentzau,’’ Anthony Hope: 
‘*The Durket Sperret,”’ Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott; ‘* The Federalist,’’ edited by 
Paul Leicester Ford and ‘‘ The Political 
Papers’’ of the late Francis A. Walker, 
Edited by Prof. Davis R. Dewey,a-d his 
‘*Educational Papers,’’ edited by Prof. 
James P. Monroe, both of the Massachu- 
setts Institute cf Technology. 


-During the past few weeks many 
instances have been given to the public 
to show the great love that ‘‘ Lewis Car- 
roll’’ had for children, and the special 
interest he took in the helpless little suf- 
ferers in children’s hospitals. Now itis 
proposed to endow a cot in the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London, as a Lewis Carroll Memorial. 
In Great Britain friends of the author of 
the ‘* Twice-told Adventures of ‘ Alice,’”’ 
both old and young, have been sending 
in subscriptions ranging from twenty 
pounds to a shilling. Americans who 
wish to join in this testimonial are in- 
vited to send their contributions to the 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


.--since 1883, the great Luther year 
in which the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the reformer was com- 
memorated by the entire Protestant 
world, a new edition of Luther’s works 
has been making its appearance at the 
house of H. Béhlan, in Weimar. This 
is the famous ‘‘ Kaiser,’’ or Imperial 
Edition, so termed on account of the 
warm interest taken by Wilhelm I in the 
project. Recently the seventh and the 
nineteenth volume made their appear- 
ance. The former is the joint work of 
such men as Knacke, Drews, Buchwald 
and Thiele, who have spent ten years on 
its preparation. In all about a dozen vol- 
umes have appeared, and now the whole 
is to be completed ina few years. The 
work is appearing in the large quarto 
form, each volume costing about $5.00. 
As a scholarly work the Imperial Edition 
of Luther’s works takes a front rank. 


- Literature publishes, week by week, 
a chatty, signed article under the gen- 
eral title ‘‘Among My Books.’’ In its 
issue of February 26th (American edition 
March gth) Dean Hole contributes a 
pleasant account of books that delighted 
his boyhood: ‘‘ The Talisman,” ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ ‘‘ Boys’ Own Book”’ and 
‘*Taies of a Traveler,” with many 
others, are enumerated; and Dean Hole 
writes most appreciatively of Washing- 
ton Irving and Cooper. But the Dean’s 
statement, apropos of his visit to Amer- 
ica, that ‘‘ with regard to Irving my joy 
was revived when I entered his home 
and the scenes which he describes in his 
stories and was introduced to his chil- 
dren’s children’’ must give us pause. It 
is asif Phillips Brooks had written of 
meeting Charles Lamb’s descendants in 
London. But the name of Irving is still 
borne by grandnephews and nieces of 
Washington Irving, some of whom Dean 
Hole may well have met in Albany. 
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The Winter's Tale. William Shakes 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 8 NG, 
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584x9, pp. 219. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


The Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
Walter Scott.) In volumes, 6x63. Pp. oe 
Guy Mannering, 2 vols.; Rob Roy, 2 44 The 
Black Dwarf; Old Morialit of roles : The An- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Readers and Writers have been Waiting for This Up-to- 
Date, Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book. 


The Students’ Standard Dietionary. 


An Abridgment of Funk & Wagnalls’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, 
$2 50. 
Contains 69,000 Words and Phrases, and 1225 
Pictorial lilustrations. 





Sent, postpaid, 0: receipt af the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


+ 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s 
. NEW BOOKS. 


The Service of God. 
Sermons, Essays and Addresses. 


By SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral, Select Preacher 
before Oxford University; Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


“A remarkable volume, one which few people who 
are in earnest at all can read without feeling both hum- 
bled and stimulated.”—National Church. 


Aids to the Devout Life. 


(Reprinted from‘ The Outlook.’') t6mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Message of the World’s 
Religions. 


(Reprinted from ‘* The Outlook.’’) 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to Timothy. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L , 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. 
Paul’s. 8vo, $1.75. 


Stray Thoughts on Reading. 


By Lucy H. M. Soutssy, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. 16mo, $1.00. 


A Public School Reciter. 


By BerTHA SKEAT, Ph.D. (Ziirich), late 
of Newnham College and the Cam- 
bridge Teacher’s College,Second Mis- 
tress at the County Girls’ School, 
Llandovery. Cr. 8vo, go cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 
91-93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


The Way of the Cross. 


A — of Devotional Studies, Based on the History 

Our Lord’s ron. and Prepared for Use in the 

pen A Season. B v.C, ARMAND MILLER, Pas- 

tor of the Evangel A ‘Latheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Readers in need ofa truly ogitying bos book to guide 
and aid them in the devotions and ons of the 
Lenten season, can hardly do better ~ ess 1) provide 
themselves with The Way of the Cross. It is arranged 
in systematic order for devotional use, andis done in a 
vigorous way, which combines robust thought and ex- 
pression with devotional sentiment, and is very unlike 
the drowsy tone of mere devotional routine.” —Jnaz- 
pendent. 


The Ministry of Intercession. 


A Plea for More Prayer. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A continuation of ‘“‘With Christ in the School of 
Prayer,” Mr. Murray’s most popular work. With a 
— “Pray Without Ceasing: Helpsto intercession” 
containing prayers for a month and other aids and 
guides to the life of prayer. 


Selfhood and Service. 


The Relation of Christian Per3zonality ef Wealth ani 
Social Redemption. By Davip BEATON. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


a real contribution to the discussion of the social 
a 








16mo, 











By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 


age. It recognizes the failures of the 
Church, but sees in her Gospel the only possible cure 
for the evils that confront us."—E. F. iliams, D.D., 
Western Editor Congregationalist. 


The Preparation for Christianity 


In the Ancient World. By Pror. R. M. WENLEy, Sc.D. 
(Edin.), etc., of the University of Michigan. 12mo0, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


“Man’s unaided efforts to raise himself into com- 
munion with God and their failure, eoeat at length 
to unparalleled moral obieaky and spiritual nsolvency, 
cannot but afford fresh insight into the predestine 1 "ie 
ficiency of- similar attempts at any time.”—From th 
Preface. 


Apostolic and Modern Missions. 


By Rev. CHALMERS MARTIN, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The author, formerly a missionary to Siam, was in- 
vited to deliver the 1895 course of Students’ Lectures on 
Missions before the students of Princeton Th2olozical 
pees ot if in — ee he is an instructor. 


Christianity and the Progress of 
Man. 


A Study of Contemporary Evolution in Peete 
with the work of Modera Missions. By Pro 
DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt toed $1. 25° 


“‘The book shows evidence of a thurough acqgaaint- 
ange with the literature of missions, and of the history 
e progress of Christianity. It is anothef valuable 
caltion to the poiotigner: bec? A andis worthy of care- 
ful etudy.”—Church ome and Abroad. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


eerful Yesterdays. 


A most charming autobiographical 
book, by THomMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
giving in a very delightful style the most 
interesting exreriences of his remarkably 
interesting life, including his years and as- 
sociates at Harvard; his aims and efforts 
as a reformer, writer, and speaker ; the fate- 
ful years of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Kansas struggle, and the Civil War; and 
his views of famous Englishmen and French- 


men. 12m0, $2.00. 
At the Sign of the Silver 
Crescent. 


A very well written, wholesome story of 
modern French life, by HELEN CHOATE 
PRINCE, author of ‘‘ The Story of Christine 

. Rochefort” and “‘A Transatlantic Chate- 
laine.” 16mo, $1.25. 


he Pilgrims in their 
Three Homes,---Eng- 
land, Holland, and Amer- 
ica. 
A fresh and interesting book on the Pil- 
rims in their several homes, by WILLIAM 
LLioT GrirFis, D.D., author of ‘‘ Brave 
Little Holland,” ‘Japan,’ ‘‘ Townsend 
Harris,’ etc. With Illustrations. 16mo, 


$1.25. In Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple, small 16mo, 75 cents. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON ,MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


A NEW BOOK BY TOURGEE. 
The Man Who Outlived Himself. 


By ALBION W. TourG#E, 
Author of “A Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fools.” 
A strange story,and quite a new departure for this 
powerful and ingenious writer of fiction. 
16mo, Cloth decorated, gilt top. 75 ceuts* 


The New Puritanism. 


Papers by LyMAN ABBOTT, AMORY H. BRADFORD, 
CuakLes A. BERRY, GEO. A. GORDON, WASHING- 
TON GLADDEN, WM. J. TUCKER; with an Introduc- 
tion by RosstrER W. RayMOND. 

Extra Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $1.25. 

Discussing the great changes in religious thought 
during the past half-century, with reconstructive hints 
and forelookings. 

“A very significant review.”—Phila. Telegraph. 

* fizceptionally interesting and valuable” Con- 
gregationalist. 

“Specially noteworthy, as an utterance of the ad- 
vanced liberalism which holds the extreme wing of 

Congregationalism.”— The Advance. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


A new edition of this poem of Immortality. Critical 
Preface by HENRY VAN Dyke. Beautifully [llus- 
trated by HARRY FENN. 

Silk binding, boxed, $3.50. 
“ Both in spirit and in form an exquisite production.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


“ A classic of consolation. . . . For one who seeks 
agift for a friend in sorrow, nothing could be more 
beautiful and appropriate.”— The Church Economist. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HURLBERT, New York 

















Investors, Fire Underwriters,.*%% 2% 

Engineers, Contractors, Manufacturers, 

Water-Works and other City Officials: 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Water-Works, 
Water ‘Rates, 
e 
Franchises or, 
ee =o 
Municipal Ownership 
Send forsample page and facts concerning 
“The Manual of American Water-Works,” 
This book embodies the results of necsty 20 
years’ work in collecting information regarding 
ican Water-Works. It describes 3,350 water- 
works in the United States and Canada, telling 


about the FRANCHISES, CosT, hog = 
ATER-RAT 


able to all are in search of aay branch of 
water-works information or who wish a complete 
ry of water-works officials. 


Cloth, 6x9ins.; 700 pp.; price $3. 


The Engineering News Publishiag Co. 


Chicago Branch, Publication Office, 
1636 MONADNOCK BLOcK. ST. Paul BUILDING, N.Y. 


WAR PICTURES 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
Battle-ships MAINE and INDIANA 


(Latter cleared for action), each 12x18. 


North Atlantic Squadron 


All of the line in action (12x36.) Drawn from life 
by Rew . Finest pictures ever published. 


New York Bombarded. 


The Bicycle in War. 


All the above beautiful colored pictures will appear 
in TRUTH. 00 bring TrursH for 6 months; and 
following pictures on heavy — paper for framing, 
will be given free asa premium. 

Battle-ship‘‘ Maine,” 12x18. ‘ Indiana,”’ 
12x18. North Atlantic Squadron, 12x36. 


Address TRUTH, No. 139 E. 19th St., New York. 














THE INDEPENDENT : 


NEW BOOKS OF VALUE 





Spain in the 19th Century 


By ZLIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With many por- 
traits. $2.50. 


“With reanes one notes that Elizabeth Wormeley Lat- 
imer’s ‘Spain in the 19th Century’ isto be the last of 
her excellent series of 19th-Century Histories. 
have come to look upon Mrs, Latimer as 

delightful purveyor of historical gossip to be found any- 
wh In successive volumes she has sketched the ex- 
ternal events in the century in France, Russia, Eng- 
land, Africa, Italy and Spain and this volume is, per- 
the most needed of all.” — The 





We 


haps, the most timely an: 
Chicago Tribune. 


for what they teach. A valuable and carefully wrought 
index is to be found at the conclusion of the text.”— 
Cleveland World. 





“To the future historian this concise and very read- 
able story of modern Spain will prove of exceptional 
value.”"—New York Heraid, 


«The entire series is well planned and comniendably 
executed.”— The Outlook. 
Mrs. Latimer’s successful Historical Sketches of the 


19th Century illustrated and uniform with “ Spain,” pre- 
viously published, are: 


France in the 19th Century..................46 oo. $2 50 
Russia and Turkey inthe 19th Century............ 2 50 
England in the 19th Century..................0. 2 50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century.............. 2 50 
Italy in the 19th Century.............. eeenes coon 2 


A Group of French Critics 


By MARY FISHER. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Those who are in the habit of associating modern 

French writing with the materialistic view of life, and 

the realistic method, will find themselves refreshed 

and encouraged by -the bo ey protest of men like 

Scherer and other French critics against the dominance 

Sone — in French literature.”— The Outlook, 
> ork. 





“ This is a little book full of learning and sound taste 
which will help Americans to understand what French 
literature rea It. stands for, and to distinguish he- 
tween the shallow and ephemeral productions of the 
modern Parisian school of fiction and footy: and what 
is really sound and good in French literature. . . . 
The author renders the reading public a real service b 
ae a so able an advocate for the pure and beauti- 
ul in literature.”— The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Her presentation of these sketches is marked by 
breadth of view and a seriousness of purpose combined 
with ripe understanding thatis all too rare in contem- 
porary criticism.”— The Philadelphia Press. 


The Story of Language 


By CHARLES WOODWARD Hutson. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The treatise is infused with scholarship on every 
page.”— The Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


“It surprises the reader by its wealth of learning, ex- 
tending in some degree into regions to most students 
quite unknown.”— The Literary World, Boston 


“Though students of language and philologists will 
be immediately attracted py the native scope and skill 
of the work, it is cf so varied and intimate interest to 
all studiously intelligent readers that its reach is rather 
catholic than restricted.”— The Washington Times. 


Thoughts and Theories 
of Life and Edycation 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SpPaLprna. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The quality of excellence is spread so 
5 evenl 

through this book as to make it difficult to select any 
special features for mention. In style, refinement and 
g0 od sense and sound conceptions of the subject he is 
writing on. it would be difficult to name any writer on 
| Aenea educational subjects better worth reading than 

ishop Spalding.”’— The Independent, New York. 


‘*It is a brilliant book, in which thought and style a 
‘i re 
equally admirable. . . . It is eloquent and stimulating, 
and is written by a thinker of loft thoughts and a lover 
of his kind. and it will be read with delight by serious 
= everywhere.”— The Saturday Evening Gazette, 











Other works by Bishop Spalding, previously pub. 
lished, are: 
Education and the Higher Life........ o+ee-$1 00 
Means and Ends of Education... ° 
Things of the Mind 
Songs, Chiefly from the German...... 






Christianity 
the World Religion 


Large 12mo 





By the Rey. JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 
$1.50. 


The first course of the “ Barrows Lectureship,” de- 
livered in India and Japan in 1896-’97. 

“The book is on broad and iemeiy lines and as a 
statement of the claims of Christianity to be, not one 
among the many religions, but the one religion that can 
alone fill the requirements of a universal system, it has 
a missionary importance that is new and profitable.” — 
The Baltimore Sun. 

“The reception these lectures met with from Hindus, 
Buddhists and Mob d was testi y not only of 
the ability of the lecturer, and the personal esteem he 
has won, but also te the new appreciation which an un- 
sectarian Christianity is gaining among the people of 
the East.”— The Christian World, London, Eng. 


A World-Pilgrimage 


By the Rev. Jonn Henry BaRRows. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“Dr. Barrows is a strong, open-minded, open-eyed 
man of the kind who make good observers and inter- 
esting reporters.”— The /ndependent. 

“ Ability and opportunity together have produced a 
book which does not contain a duli line, or one without 
significance.— The Interior, Chicago. 

*‘A delightful book, full of push and force, and just as 
American as it can be.”— The Living Church. 


‘Notes on the 
Nicaragua Canal 


By Henry I. SHELDON. With maps and illustrations. 
8vo, $1.25. 


“Mr. Sheldon has rendered a great service to those 
particularly interested in the vanal scheme, not the pro- 
jector or the engineer, but the business man who wishes 
to create more business, and at the same time to help to 
—— the power of the Republic.”— £ngineering, Lon- 

on, Eng. 

“T have read this book with great interest. The ex 
planations and the discussions of the location of the 
canal are most interesting, the subject being of such 
great importance.”—Herr Johann Fulscher, Chief En- 
gineer of the North Sea- Baltic (Kiel) Canal. 

“*Mr. Sheldon has learned the secret of a terse and 
simple style, which, while readable and interesting, is 
also admirably adapted to further an enterprise of vezy 
great importance to the country. Several good maps 
and numerous illustrations add to the value of the vol- 
ume.”—ThePublic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


With a Pessimist in Spain 


By Mary F. Nrxon. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The author travels through Spain with the most ob- 
servant eyes, and with a heart full of sympathy for the 
grand old Moorish past and for what is good in the de- 
generate present. . . . It 18a most chatty and read- 
able book.”— The Saturday Kvening Gazette, Boston. 


**We do not recall reading of late any traveller's rec- 
ord which gives us in pictorial story so much of the his- 
toric and artistic treasures of old Spain.’’— The Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


“A brief and agreeable book of travels.”— The Dial. 
The Campaign of Marengo 


By HeRBerT H. SarGent, First Lieut. 2d Cavalry 
U.S.A. Crown 8yo, 240 pages, with maps, $1.50. 


“We owe to Lieut. Herbert H. Sargent, of the Second 
United States Cavalry, a study of one of the most im- 
pocmes schemes of operations petemnenenely worked out 

y Napoleon Bonaparte, a study, which, for exhaustive 
knowletige and critical acumen, may be compared to 

r. John C. Ropes’ examination of the movements 
which culminated at Waterloo.”— The Sun, New York. 

“The descriptions are as easily followed as that 
which Kinglake gives of the battle of Alma in the 
Crimea, or that Scott j eeamiee » to the eye in “ Old Mor- 
tality ” on the fieldof Drumclog. . . . Histwo books 
have brought the author into comparison with John 
Ropes on the equal —— of critical power and accu- 
racy.” 














— The Times, Phiiadelphia. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


First Campaign 


By Lieut.H.H. SARGENT. Cr. 8vo, with maps, $1.50. 


“So carefully and accurately written is this volume, 
that the London Times pays our compatriot the compli- 
ment of begging him to continue his history through 
-the other campaigns of Napoleon.”"— The Outlook, New 





York. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO., 


Chicago 





their great satisfaction. 


OFFERED FOR - 


Making a saving of $7.00. 


THE CENTURY COMBINATION. 


Our offer of the great Century Combination will be withdrawn 
April rst, and no orders received after that date will be filled. 
Hundreds of our subscribers have taken advantage of the offer, to 


THIS IS THE OFFER. 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year, 
THE CENTURY MACAZINE, one year, - 
The Century Gallery of {OO Portraits, - 


$3 00 
4 00 
7 50 


$14 50 
$7 50 


Remittances of $7.50 should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ry each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 











Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





SITUATION WANTED. 





A YOUNG M 
the néeessary qua 


or Train 
fals. 
City. 


N with college education and 
~ cai one'and e: fonts. destres the 
tendent or Principal, in a Reforma- 

i School. Satisfactory references and 
Address, R. A., P.U. 672, New York 
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Financial. 


Nebraska Maximum 
Rate Law. 


AFTER many months’ delay the United 

States Supreme Court has declared the 

Maximum Freight Rate Law of Ne- 

braska unconstitutional, and has there- 

by disposed of a question which has 

caused much uneasiness to all railway 

managers since the enactment of the 

law in 1893. The case was first heard 

in the United States Circuit Court of 
Nebraska before Judge Brewer, now of 
the United States Supreme Court, and 

Judge Dundy; and the law was then 

declared to be unconstitutional. The 
argument on appeal before the Supreme 
Court was made for Nebraska by Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. 

In brief the Supreme Court decides 
that carriers are entitled to fair and 
just compensation for services, and that 
confiscatory or non-compensatory rates 
cannot -be enforced. The Court an- 
nounces no new doctrine, but it de- 
fines how the adjustment of rates is to 
be made. It is admitted that a State 
can fix rates within its limits, but it is 
declared that rates which do not afford 
just compensation are illegal and un- 
constitutional. The question as to the 
reasonability of rates is not left to the 
Legislature, but is pronounced to be 
a matter for judicial inquiry. The 
contention made by the State that 
local rates might be reduced below the 
profit-producing point within the State 
if the company earned on its interstate 
traffic sufficient to give it just compen- 
sation is not upheld. It is declared 
that local rates must be fixed without 
reference to interstate business or prof- 
its therefrom. On the other hand, it 
isheld thatthe carrier cannot justify 
unreasonably high rates upon the 
ground that onlyin that way can it 
meet losses upon its interstate business. 
Domestic business should not be made 
to bear the losses of interstate busi- 
ness, nor the latter the losses of the 
domestic business. 

Under the decision the Legislature 
still has power to protect the public 
against the imposition of oppressive or 
unreasonable rates, but at the same 
time it raises a barrier against Popu- 
listicinroads on corporate property and 
against confiscation. The Nebraska 
Legislature proposed a reduction of 
rates amounting to 30%, and the Court 
has found that its enforement would 
have entailed ruinous losses. The 
question of a just rate must finally be 
determined by the courts when appealed 
to by either party, and in measuring 
the compensation to be paid the Court 
indicates very clearly what points are to 
be taken into consideration. Judge 
Harlan, who writes the decision indi- 
cates very clearly the elements entering 
into unreasonable rates. The calcula- 
tion, he says, ‘‘ must be the fair value 
of the property being used by the cor- 
poration for the convenience of the 
public,’’ and in order to ascertain that 
value he adds: 


The 


‘* The original cost of construction, the 
amount expended in improvements, the 
amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with 
the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity of the proper- 
ty under any rates prescribed by statute 
and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses are all matters for considera- 
tion, and to be given such weight as may 
be. just and right in the particular case. 
What the company is entitled to ask is a 
fair return upon the value of that which 
it employs for the public convenience 
On the other hand, what the public is 





entitled to demand is that no more be 
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exacted fromit for the use of a public 
highway than the services rendered are 
reasonably worth.’’ 


It is not to be overlooked by the de- 
cision that circumstances and condi- 
tions are changing, and that a rate 
which to-day may be unremunerative 
may, in a year or two, be just and com- 
pensatory. The provision of the Cir- 
cuit Court permitting the Nebraska 
Board of Transportation to apply to 
the court upon such change in circum- 
stances and conditions is declared by 
Judge Harlan to bea wise one. Inci- 
dentally the Court holdsthat a corpora- 
tion, is a person, under the Fourteenth 
Amendmentto the Federal Constitution. 
This has already given much offense to 
the Populists; and there are evidences 
that notwithstanding the decision the 
matter is to be revived in certain legis- 
latures with the idea that a law can be 
framed which will accomplish the pur- 
poses of the one just declared to be un- 
constitutional. 

According to Governor Holcomb, of 
Nebraska, the Populists of that State 
are in nowise discouraged, and the 
question of an extra session to pass a 
substitute law has been discussed. He 
says, however, that they will wait for 
the regular session next January, when 
aggressive action will be taken. Gov- 
ernor Leedy, of Kansas, is also out- 
spoken in expressing dissatisfaction 
with the decision, and some of his re- 
marks in condemnation of the Supreme 
Court are intemperate. He has issued 
a formal address, which has been ap- 
proved by Chief Justice Doster, of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, and other 
prominent Populists, in which he ‘says 
that, while the decision has’ been de- 
scribed as a clean victory for the rail- 
roads, it is, on the contrary, ‘‘a very 
unclean victory” in every sense, show- 
ing that ‘‘no matter how carefully the 
robes of justice are folded about the 
personnel of the Supreme Court, these 
robes can no longer conceal the cloven 
hoof of official malfeasance and usurpa- 
tion.’’ He charges that the Court has 
tried to abrogate the Constitution of 
Nebraska, and he takes particular ex- 
ception to the finding that a corpora- 
tion is a person, with the rights of an 
individual. He asks: 


‘* Who are the persons who shall not, 
according to the amendment, be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, nor be denied 
equal legal protection? Everybody out- 
side the asylum and off the Federal judi- 
cial bench knows them to be—and toonly 
be—natural persons. They are those 
who, besides the capacity to hold prop- 
erty and enjoy legal protection, also have 
life and can enjoy legal protection—also 
have life and can enjoy liberty—and that 
means human beings.”’ 


The decision, he adds, shows to what 
depths of iniquity the Supreme Court 
of the United States has descended. 
He promises that the maximum rate 
idea will be presented to the Kansas 
Legislature in such shape that to decide 
against it the Court must reverse its 
decision on the Nebraska case, and, in 
conclusion, he says, that ‘‘ if the Court 
still pursues the corrupt and rotten 
practice that it has heretofore, by 
changing its decisions to suit the shift- 
ing interests of the railroad corpora- 
tions,’” the remedy will then be with 
the people in their dealings with the 
courts, orin building railroads of their 
own. 

All of which goes to show that West- 
ern politicians have not forgotten how 
to use strong language, and that, not- 
withstanding the present victory, there 
is yet something in the making of rates 
to tax the ingenuity of the most expert 
railroad managers if legislative obstruc- 
tion is to be avoided. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


Bank stocks were sold as follows for 
the week ending March 14th: 


America 


Market & Fulton..... 231 
Americana Exchanze.. 
Chatham 


Merchants’........... 






nt 
erce ae | Park pidge beaks sebien’ 
42d8t. ‘Manhattan; etc. 6044 | 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives tie last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


















_ aa Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DERTIOR. cvseccecénposovcessese 356 855 360 
American 1. cacgumedt be cassoces 175 170 172 
Astor Place........ see 27246 225, pees 
wee 2 Fcbond 315 800 320 
BY.....2...+... 231 225 230 
B atchers' and Drovers 94 ogee 100 
EMETOL, 2.02 snatqns see>e 162 165 1%5 
Chase ..... 225 400 ike 
Chatham 295 290 300 
Chemical 8,900 esos stee 


THE INDEPENDENT 




















Banks Sales. Bid. Asked. 

ocecnabnvtstedbocvedthecessee 462 900 nee 

Citizens’. 1 135 135 

Columbia. : 151 150 bake 

Commerce... 4 ospis 208 

Continental. . 130 125 dase 

Corn Exchang 290 vince 290 

Ay Avenue. 8,205 2,800 = 4 

pb ebeeD pede ene 6 8,105 2,500 nite 

Fourieeii net. 170 whos 100 

seeks 195 180 184 

ee SS 90 babs etiele 
Gallatin.. 311% 300 
IE ciehosksisee 400 800 
German American. 112 115 
German Exchange 360 250 
Germania........... 400 300 
Greenwich....... 17536 160 
Hanover............ 360 390 

Hide and Leather 91 90 are 

Hudson River...... 150 150 ideo 

Lmporters’ and Traders’, 523 oo68 520 

6 AR eR aes 140 140 osee 

Leather a has oy 180 170 éeae 

Libert, 130 oede 

Lineoin. 750 ose 

M anhatta 230 225 240 

Market and Fulton.. ove 231 

hanics’ 185 ose 185 

h ove 118 

Merchants 1 Sein 146 

Merchants’ Exchange........ iP 115 és 

Metropolis............ 475 425 oo= 

Mount Morris. 104 100 ose 

2 Se aere 150 4 ae 

New York......... 240 235 245 

N 800 800 ores 

120% 114 120 

imines tageesass 90 90 cone 

135 130 ansis 

ppnibess's 17634 175 185 

peabe 290 28744 babe 

220 200 oses 

1584¢ 150 cove 

soon 170 175 eae 

100% 95 100 

Shewbeewswaas 275 250 bee 

100 ees <n 

115 110 112 

105 110 eves 

200 230 ote 

205 210 osn8 

155 150 160 

290 275 ooo 


Financial Items. 

.An order has recently been re- 
ceived in this country for fifteen heavy 
mogul freight engines to be shipped 
early in May for the Egyptian State 
Railway. 


. Frederick J. Barton, of Minot, 
Hooper & Co.; Eben B. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad Co., and C. 
Ledyard Blair have been elected direct- 
ors of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company. 


.-..The Schenectady Locomotive 
Works have lately received an order to 
build twelve locomotives for the Kiu- 
shiu Railroad of Japan. This is the 
duplicate of an order completed by this 
company for the same railroad last fall 
and shipped in December. The loco- 
motives then built are now in service 
and running. 


-It is difficult to keep track of 
and note the formation of all the trusts 
or trade combinations which are being 
formed. It is expected that the organ- 
ization of the American Thread Com- 
pany, which includes nearly the entire 
spool cotton industry of the country 
outside ofthe American branches of the 
Coates Company, will be completed 
shortly. 


. The Engineering and Mining 
Journal says that the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey estimates the total gold 
obtained from the Yukon region in 1897 
at $2,500,000. No means exist for se- 
curing accurate returns, but there is no 
doubt that the sum named is very near 
the correct one, altho the popular esti- 
mate is very much more than the 
amount stated. It adds: ‘‘There can 
be little doupt that the expenditure has 
greatly exceeded the returns.” 


-Evidences of an _ exceedingly 
large volume of business being done are 
so numerous and convincing that there 
is no question of the fact. Bank clear- 
ings throughout the country are very 
large indeed, and exports continue 
heavy. The production of pig iron is 
the largest in our history. Boot and 
shoe manufacturers are pushing their 
establishments to the utmost, while in 
all other great lines of trade orders 
have been large and numerous. 


. The amount of specie which has 
been forwarded from London and Paris 
to New York had already reached a 
total of $15,775,000 at the end of last 
week, and had every appearance of 
continuing. This gold importing 
movement commenced a fortnight 
ago, under the influence of a firm 
money market. The Bank of England 
and the Bank of France have made 
efforts to limit the movement by rais- 
ing their prices on American gold coin, 
but seem to have caused no diminution 
in the amounts imported. 


. Mr. E. M. Thoman, statistician, 
publishes an analysis of the condition 
of the cotton crop for 1898, and his 
full returns indicate a decrease in acre- 
age of 6.5%. The reasons for the de- 
crease in cotton planted will be the 
low prices which have prevailed, and the 
growing tendency on the part of grow- 
ers to plant more cereals in order that 


their farms may be more self-support-~ 
ing. Owing to the low price of cotton 
there was considerable difficulty last 
season in obtaining credit for supplies, 
and, in tact, this difficulty is increasing. 
The total contemplated acreage for 1898 
is 24,152,197. : 

...The Klondike excitement has 
given the greatest kind of a boom to 
the Puget Sound cities. The imports 
and exports of Tacoma for eleven 
months, ending November 30th, 1897, 
exceeded those of the entire Pacific 
Coast, exclusive of San Francisco, by 
over a million dollars. Her imports 
amounted to nearly six million dollars 
and her exports to seven millions. It 
is is said that the three transcontinen- 
tal lines, having their terminus at 
Seattle, are taking to that city five daily 
trains, an average of 400 persons a day. 
The streets of the Puget Sound cities 
are crowded with Klondikers, and the 
merchants are doing a very large trade 
in furnishing outfits. A large fleet of 
steamers and sailing-vessels are en- 
gaged in the trade, and several thou- 
sand persons have already left for the 
Klondike region. 


. As adirect result of the prepara- 
tions for war now being made through- 
out the civilized world, the export de- 
mand for alcohol has increased within 
the last three weeks so that the price 
has advanced fully 2 cents per proof 
gallon. Under normal conditions the 
export price is a little less than 
the domestic quotations. This large 
demand is explained by the fact 
that alcohol is now used to a large 
extent in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder and of metallic cartridges. The 
exports thus far have been to Ham- 
burg, Marseillesand Yokohama. The 
failure of the German potato crop—a 
chief source of its production—left this 
country with practically a monopoly of 
the trade; but the heavy internal 
revenue tax on alcohol (about $2.068 
per wine gallon) makes it impracticable 
for people in this country to use it for 
manufacturing smokeless powder, and 
produces the peculiar condition by 
which it is cheaper to export alcohol 
and then import it in the combination 
of smokeless powder than to manufac- 
ture the powder here originally. This 
situation, it is hoped, will be modified 
by congressional action. 


. It is safe to say that one or more 
great financial companies are floated in 
London every week, and money for in- 
vestment is so plenty and its owners 
are so desirous of securing a large rate 
of interest, that altho some of the or- 
ganizations are of very doubtful char- 
acter, little trouble is experienced in 
placing the shares. Last week the busi- 
ness of Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton 
was offered as a joint stock company, 
and subscriptions were asked for $12,- 
000,000, of which himself, the direct- 
tors and his friends, were to retain $6,- 
250,000. Tenders were made to the 
amount of $125,000,000. The offers 
came from ladies of title; in fact, from 
persons of every class in life. The 
business is importing tea and coffee, 
which are put up in small packages for 
the retail trade, and provisions, having 
branches in a large number of cities in 
the British Empire and in New York 
and Chicago. Mr. Lipton got his start 
in life in this country, and with his first 
savings of $500 returned to London 
and laid the foundations for his present 
great business. He was knighted last 
New Year’s. 


. At Philadelphia, during 1899, a 
large trade exposition will be held, of 
which the prospectus has lately been 
issued by the Philadelphia Exposition 
Association. The main purpose of this 
exposition will be to extend our foreign 
trade by exhibiting manufactures in 
this country best suited for export trade 
side by side with samples of products 
from Europe. Trade bodies in all parts 
of the country have given assurance of 
their co-operation. The exposition 
will probably be heldin permanent fire- 
proof buildings, to be erected on land 
set aside for that purpose by the city of 
Philadelphia. The exposition will be 
opened May toth, 1899, and _ wi.l con- 
tinue for fivemonths. American manu- 
factures, properly classified and dis- 
played, will form the most extensive de- 
partment. Another important depart- 
ment will consist of exhibits of Euro- 
pean manufactures, selected by com- 
petent specialists, with a view to show- 
ing the requirements of the different 
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éxport markets. A third department 
will be that of packing and shipping, 
designed to show in detail how Ameri- 
can goods should be packed, labeled 
and shipped to meet the requirements 
of foreign trade. 


-.- Shipments of grain, including 
flour, are very much heavier than for 
last year, both from Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, and this movement continues in 
spite of the fact that corn is over 5 cents 
higher than a year ago and wheat over 
20 cents higher, altho the latter went 
down about 4 cents last week, as a re- 
sult of speculative operations. Receipts 
of cotton at shipping ports are very 
heavy, 280,171 bales being reported in 
the first eleven days of March. In 
fifteen days, in 1895, there were 255,- 
624 from the largest crop ever raised 
up to that time. Iron and steel of all 
the great industries show the greatest 
output. Excessive production result 
from and’is absorbed by great con- 
sumption, as in February 225,532 tons 
weekly were taken for consumption and 
export against 218,457 in January. In 
the boot and shoe industry all records 
are passed. Shipments from the East 
have been nearly 18% greater than last 
year. The woolen manufacturers are 
busily engaged, as the heavy orders 
taken at the beginning of the season 
are not nearly filled. The volume of 
railroad traffic shows a marked increase 
with a corresponding effect upon the 
earnings. The shipments from Chicago 
east for eight weeks in 1898 aggregated 
791,728 tons, whereas in corresponding 
weeks of 1897 the amount was 620,857 
tons. This is an increase of over 27%. 
The railroads have been benefited not 
only by the large quantities of bread- 
stuffs brought East, but by the increased 
movement of freight in the other direc- 
tion, as all the facts at hand show that 
buying by the West and South has 
greatly increased of late. 


.... The quarterly report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
for the quarter ending March 31st, 
1898, shows a 


Surplus, January 1st, 1898.. 

The net revenues of the quarter ‘end. 
ing March 3rst, instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns for 
January, partial returns for Feb- 
ruary, and estimating the business 
for March, will be about 


+ $8,023,239 8&8 


1,200,000 00 








$9,223,239 88 
From which, appropriating for 


Interest on bonds......... 


$224,420 00 
Sinking Fund............. 


91991 00 


234,411 CO 
; a $8,988,828 88 

It requires for a dividend of 1%% on 
capital stock issued, about 1,216,980 ©0 


eee eeeee 








Deducting which leaves a surplus, 


after paying dividend, of.......... $7,771,848 88 


A dividend of 1%% on the capital 
stock of the company has been de- 
clared payable onand after the fifteenth 
day of April next. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 

April 15th, at 195 Broadway, 1% % 

anhattan Railway Co., quarterly, April 
Ist, at 195 Broadway, 1%. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, quarterly, April 15th, Grand Cen- 
~ Station, 1%. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, at 30 Broad Street, on common 
stock, April Ist, 234%; on preferred stock, 
April ISt, 334%. 

Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, April 
Ist, at 253 Broadway, 1%% 

American eae, a a Co., quarterly 
_ preferred, April 2d, 1 

American Sugar 
stock, April 2d, 3%. 

United Traction and Electric Co., Jersey 
City, April tst, three-quarters of 1%. 


HARVEY FISK &SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


Kinng Co., common 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore on Exchanges bought 

and sold on commiss: 

High- class eee on Railroad Bonds on hand for 

immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS ,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
8° MIM Moc Ane ven auntns be 
Wnite f a details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co., 
Equitable Building, Boston, n, Mass. 








EDWARD E. POOR, Prestient 3 STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; RD DELAFIELD, 
3; ‘President: GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 


J, LDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
Tes National Park Bank of New York. 
Gestent.:.......-.-.- erseseeeneees 3:00; b+ 44 


Extension, Safety Vaults for the Conver- 
cot « Dopeciters and pmzoasees. 


nce —— 7 a | ee 
DIRECTORS: Jos — Stuyvesant Fish, 

George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E. Poo ’W. Rockhill Potts, 
August mn Jacob Lge od Deiafeld, Francis R. A ple- 
stor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred- 


Dita Dales Trust COmpaLy, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Gror@GE F, VIETOR, 











SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANsON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CRosBY Brown, 


JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. a 
DANIEL Lor 

JOHN 8. ‘KENNEDY, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


D O. 
WILLIAM H. Maoy, JR., LEwIs Cass ‘LEDYARD. 








DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


New York, March 9th, 1898. 
Dividend No. 118. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly diy- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 





WM. WALDORF ASTOR, - 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets............... $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
- INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 











READING NOTICES. 
SEED FACTS TO BE RELIED UPON. 


Tue latest catalogue of the seed-growing firm of 
J.J. H. oe | & Son, of Marblehead, Mass., de- 
scribes some valuable results achieved by this long- 
established house, in which two generations have 
devoted brains and energy to improving squashes, 
cabbages, potatoes, peas, and other vegetables. 

They will send their catalogue free on request. 








THE PHARMACIST AS A FARMER. 


A pruGGist who had made a great deal of money 
selling goods 1n the usual way, bought a farm, and 
started around for supplies. 

ey No,” said the hen, in reply to his inquiry, ‘I 
can’t give you a fresh egg this morning; but there 
* ° ae ‘ou can have which is only three months 

_—— you it is ‘just as good,’ for I laid it 
poll 

=e * just out of fresh milk,’”’ said the cow, “but 
here is some which must be ‘just as good,” for it’s 
only four days old.’ 

“I haven’t the special kind of cherries you ask 
for,” said the cherry-tree; ‘‘ but there’s some wild 
cherries in the next lot which must be ‘just as 
good,’ for you raise them yourself.” 

‘IT can't take you to town this morning,” said 
the horse, * for I’m going to take another fellow 
whois‘ just as good. 

But the druggist got there, anda lady came in 
and asked for a bottle of Pond’s Extract, and got tt 
without having to fight for it, and so did every one 
else, and great is the sale thereof. —Lxchange. 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated sixty-three- page book 
with the above title has just been issued, escrib- 
ing four of the finest cathedrals in En jand, two 
of the most interesting abbeys, and the University 


- of Cambridge. It includes the birthplaces and 


homes of many illustrious persons; it describes 
Tennyson’s country, places immortalized by Dick- 
ens, Ceggotty’ s home, the birthplace of David Cop- 
perfield, etc. This book can be secured by inclos- 
ing three cents in stamps to H. J. Ketcham, Gen- 
eral Agent Great Eastern Railway of England, 
362 Broadway, N. Y 


Ronald 
CcsitsbecK oko. 


Infants’ Wear. 


Hand-made Dresses, 
Piqué Coats, 





Robes de Bapteme, 
Long Cloaks. 


Children’s Frocks. 


Children’s Top Coats and 
Underwear. Gingham and 
Wash Dresses 


Peoadooay K 19th bt, 


NEW YORK. 





will be. 


Wnanafr Sor 


SENDING FOR SAMPLES 


No matter where you live, you can, if you wish, look 
over the entire stock in our store by sample. This is pretty 
strong talk, for this is the largest stock in the country, and 
one of thelargest in the world. But we are glad to send 
samples as often as you wish, for we know what the result 


Of course, you know that large buying means low 
prices--that’s elementary mercantile law. 


Perhaps you 


(359) 23 


“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovety of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 
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Glove Department. 


2 Clasp or 4 Button Gloves, kid or suede, 
Colors—Tan, mode, English red, white, pearl 
and black. 

$1.00 per pair. 


The “ Varot” Kid Glove, in all the fashionable 
shades. 
$1.50 per pair. 


Fowne’s “La Tosca” Kid, pique sewn. 
$1.95 per pair. 


Cape or Egal Buck for driving, 
$2.00 per pair. 


Sole New York Agents for the celebrated 
Xavier Jouvin Kid Glove. 


Sizes from 5 1-4 to 7 1-2. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-Third Street, 


New York. 





. © 
Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
subsequent orders and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the. mail- 
order department. If yousendan or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
willreceive the sameattentionasif you 
called in person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their tradetoa 
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didn’t know that we are the largest buyers for retail con- 
sumption in the whole world, with possibly one exception 
inanother country. It follows that our prices ought to be 
the lowest in the whole world, 
and we have tried to make 
them so. 

It is a matter which you can 
test for yourself, and we wish 
you would. Write us for sam- 
ples of whatever you want. 
Take silks, for instance, and 
find out what we can do for 
you at 75 cents and $1.00 a 
yard. We have more than 
three hundred styles of dollar 
silksalone. Take Dress Goods 
--there’s a particularly good 
value in the favorite Covert 
Cloths at 75c. a yard, we'd like 
you to know about. Goods are 52 inches wide, and there 
are twelve shades. You'll find them the usual dollar kind. 
Perhaps you'll be interested in some Dotted Swiss Muslins 
which we have at 15c.a yard. You never saw this quality 
at that price before, we are sure. 

We have one hundred and twelve styles in first-class 
Ginghams—goods which sold only a little while ago for 
20c.a yard. The lowest price which ever was on them was 
12%c. We're selling them now for eight and a half cents a yard. 

And so it goes. No matter what it is that you want, 
we have it, if itis dry goods, and have it cheaper and _bet- 
ter than you are accustomed to finding it. 

We think we have the fastest and most satisfactory 
Mail Order Service in the country. Will you try it? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


fer books on the 18th-day of March inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 18th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April ist next, 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
195 = von 
York, March 8th, 1898. 
Fifty-Sixth Quarterly Br Dividend. 

A quarter ty divide R CENT. on the 
captial stock of this co mpany has Saes declared, paya 
ble at this office on an ter Friday, é = 1st, 1 

The transfer books will be closed on fey. March 
18th, at 3 o’clock P.M., na will be nab on Saturday, 


April 2d, at 10 0 clock 4 
wt ‘McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK pS 9 AND HUDSON 
RIVER R.R. CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, 

New York, March 9th, 1898. 
he Board of Directors of t nis company, ata meeting 
haa this day, declared a dividend of ONE PERCENT, 
on its oar coat stock payable at this office on the 15th day 
of next to stockholders of record at the 
pa! ef the transfer books on the 15th instant. od 
this a yernete and also of the annual election of the D 
rectors of this company, which will be held on the ach 
day of April, the trans ‘er books will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on Tuesda: = 15th inst , and reopened at 
ten o’clock A. M., be a ursd ay the 2ist day of April 
next. OSSITER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, Pee germ oe & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVIDEND 

has been declared AL Pa this RCE On of TWO PERCENT, 
Hal on the common stock, 

and of THRE KNT. on the pre- 
fe at is rhe Ro 30 Broad Street, 
New York, ry e 19th day of April ness, ‘ad stockhold- 
ers of record on the 28th of March inst 

The transfer books will close for dividend on the 29th 
of March, at3P.M., and reopen on the 12th of April 
next. FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 

1ith March, 1898. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY, 
(Mackay: Bennett System 
0. 253 Broa way, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 

A quarterly dividend of one pe three ree-quarters per 
cent. onthe Capital Stock of this Company is hereby 
declared payable on the ist day of April, 1898, out of net 
commen to all stockholders of record on March 21st, 

he Transfer Books will close March 2ist in- 
stant, and ro cps on April 2d, 1898. 
Bya order of Board of Directors. 


E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 
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-» THE NAME.. 


Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Coior and Finish.......-. 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 





® 




















Dated March Ist, 1898. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
YorK, mg he -, 1898. 
The Board of Directors o the American fin- 
ing Company have io. ber a the f following divi 


tereed fee _ is en- 


Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 











ies Rr iar d be a 4t 
o’clock P,M., an reopened on " 
ae E. SEARLES’ Tre ‘Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC 
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COMPANY. 
Junsey Crry, N, J., March 10th, 1998. Ressnwat They wash perfectly. 
BF yy ny gy : 
id to the registered holders on the frat day of Apr ri, Section I. R. New York 
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At all Dry-Goods Stores. 


—=————a— 


fie, Tr books will be closed from the’ 2ist 
e veniuaas C. 
. Vf. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer, 








(Please address exactly as above) 
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Spring is here, 
the time when most outdoor painting 
is done. Have you ever investigated 
the merits of 


It is not perfi ct, 
but it is as near perfect as it is pos- 
sible for paint to be made. Pure Lin- 


n> paint can be; 


seed Oil always. It has none of the 

earmarks of fraudulent paint. No 

benzine ; no water; noshort measure. 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


For shades of color and prices inquire of local 
agents or send direct to the 


‘CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Wiaverley 
Bicycle $5Q 


By confining our ef- 


forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 


bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue is free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


$75 


Send for Catalogue. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
A guaranteed Cure 


CATARRHT ‘runt curs 


Cuzter’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Eabaler. 
All druggists sell it, or sent by mail fer $1. Addre 


W.H. SMITH & CO;, Props., Buffalo N. Y. 








For laa 
and Gentlemen, 











and BRONCHITIS 








MUSIC. 


PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano our way. 
Where no deaier sells them, we will 
send a piano for a small cash pay- 
ment, balance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete purchase 
if desired. We would like to explain 
our method. Will send piano guar- 
anteeing satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. Our 
CATALOGUE, FREE for the asking, 
tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


J.CHURBRCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 














EDUCATION. 


The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C.I. 
ARRANGED AND DEVELOPED BY 
KATE 8. CHITTENDEN. 


Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 

After taking these lessons, teachers have come to the 
Metropolitan College, and in a few weeks completed 
= eee rd course for a Synthetic Teacher's Certifi- 








“eT he Course consists of 30 divisions, presenting > 
special characteristics of the Synthetic Technic, 

ther with explicit directions as to the best manner ‘ot 
teaching and interpreting the pieces which accompany 
the Course 

The fee Bays f fers ny and for ali books and sheet 
music used in the C 

Send for Cireulars. to O (M188) Kate 8S. CHITTENDEN. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York City. 
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Insurance. 
Fireproof Buildings. 


Is a really fireproof building possi- 
ble? Of course, it is mechanically pos- 
sible to construct one which will resist 
everything short of such a blast of fire 
as would calcine even refractory mate- 
rials; but can such buildings be con- 
structed commercially? It does not 
seem extravagant to look forward to 
some time in the next century when 
the ravages of fire shall mainly have 
ceased because really fireproof con- 
struction has been found to pay best; 
meanwhile every hint in that direction 
is valuable. Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, a 
Chicago architect, read to the last con- 
verttion of the Northwest Underwriters’ 
Association a paper on this subject. 
Arguing from the Pittsburg fire (al- 
ready discussed in these columns) and 
from all which is known up to the 
present time, he held that in a building 
of steel skeleton construction on an 
adequate foundation (a consideration 
of importance already in Chicago and 
rapidly becoming such in New York) 
having exterior brick walls with terra- 
cotta trimmings; the fireproofing and 
floors to be of porous terra-cotta that 
has been thoroughly tested or of con- 
crete strengthened by square rods 
twisted; the floors to be of smooth 
concrete; the doors to be of metal—he 
held that in such a building the con- 
tents can be entirely consumed with 
little injury to the building other than 
smoking up walls and ceilings and blis- 
tering paint. Obviously, the mere ex- 
ternal skin of ornament must always be 
lost; in the Vanderbilt Building (as 
already narrated) the destruction on 
the exposed side of several floors near- 
est the L of the Nassau Chambers ex- 
tended further than the surface, 
volving door and window casings and 
all coverings upon what may be called 
the structural portions. Ifthe building 
has external shutters to fend off outside 
exposure, says Mr. Jenney, an internal 
fire will destroy the windows; but if 
the location does not involve exposure 
from without the shutters can be on 
the inside and then, if closed, “they 
will save the windows. To talk about 
saving windows sounds like bringing 
things down rather fine, but Mr. Jen- 
ney does not inquire whether shutters 
might not be inside always and thus 
save the windows in one case and the 
building in the other. Makers of or- 
namental ironwork, he says, are now 
trying to produce substantial iron win- 
dow frames and sash (the problem as 
to doors he seems to consider already 
solved) at a price which owners will be 
willing to pay. Then follows the re- 
markable statement that ‘‘when this is 
done the loss to the building will be 
little more than the glass and the inte- 
rior painting and kalsomining.’’ Cer- 
tainly, under such conditions; and yet 
it seems strange to read of it. As for 
contents, nothing less radical can serve 
than is thus expressed: ‘‘The loss on 
stock can be reduced only by strictly 
fireproof division walls and by shutters 
to all outside openings; where there is 
danger from other buildings, by shut- 
ters, and by cutting off the light shafts 
and stairways from each of the stories.”’ 

We can sum it up in two sentences: 
buildings will not stop burning until 
combustible material is excluded from 
them; destruction of contents can be 
reduced only by doing away with large 
unproken floor areas and openings from 
floor to floor. So long as building and 
contents are stove and fuel, burning 
will go on, 

The most interesting thing Mr. Jen- 
ney says is this: ‘‘What I have pro- 
posed will add but a small percent- 
age to the cost of the usual fireproof 
building; it simply requires increased 
knowledge and greater care and thought 
on part of the architect and more care- 


in- 








ful superintendence of construction.”’ 


INDEPENDENT 


Property and Title. 


THE full-page advertisement of the 
New York Life’s annual statement has 
had its day and its comment, and yet a 
passing glance we just now happened 
to give to it suggests another note of 
comment, Every now and then the 
quite common indignation—as common 
as it is cheap—at the sight of elegant 
office buildings (in the language of 
hysterical denunciation, marble pal- 
aces) is varied by the expression of fear 
lest these great companies are about to 
break down the financial world by 
‘‘locking up’’ so much money. The 
letter, evidently written in good faith, 
some yearsago, by the cashier of a bank 
in a Northwestern State, giving this 
warning in just the words quoted, is 
memorable to us because it shows how 
people confound shadow with substance 
and tokens with the thing which the 
tokens signify. When the cashier of a 
bank is so utterly ignorant of the most 
elementary principlesin the nature and 
functions of money and needs to have 
his education begin by being supplied 
with definitions, how can it be strange 
that the country had to go through a 
16 to I struggle in 1896, and how canit 
be possible to have a really sound and 
stable currency basis until the majority 
have learned at least a few letters inthe 
alphabet of exchanges? 

This alarmist and others like him im- 
agine that the New York Life, for ex- 
ample, has two hundred millions in 
notes, or of gold or possibly in silver, 
literally locked up in its vaults. But 
we find that a little more than one-half 
of this is in ‘‘ state, city, county, and 
other bonds”; that forty-one millions 
are in ‘‘bonds and mortgages’’; that 
ten millions are in bank at interest. 
This means that the money has been 
lent to somebody and is scattered all 
over the world. The official examiner, 
with all the locks opened for him and 
hunting for the company’s property, 
finds only printed papers called bonds 
or stock certificates; he finds figures 
entered in books, and in a bank he finds 
other figures to match these; a loss 
claim is settled by writing words 
and figures on a slip of paper, supple- 
mented by entering some figures in 
sundry ledgers and other books. This 
is all; itis all ‘‘evidence’’—of owner- 
ship and transfer. If the two hundred 
millions were tons of coal, heaps of 
grain, piles of clothing, ledges of mar- 


ble, stacks of pig metal, or other mer- 
chandise in other forms of package, and 
if this were all actually locked up in 
huge vaults, there would indeed be 
seclusion and abstraction from the 
common stock of mankind, and conse- 
quent loss; but these property sub- 
stances are all where they belong, be- 
cause where there is work for them todo. 
If an insurance company were foolish 
enough to forego interest and thus 
undermine its own foundations, it 
could lock up its titles of ownership 
and refrain from collecting rent upon 
its working properties, for interest and 
dividends are such rental and nothing 
else; but it could not lock up the prop- 
erties themselves, except in a very 
moderate degree, for that would be 
physically impossible. 





PRESIDENT FRANCIS C. MOORE, of 
the Continental Insurance Company, of 
this city, on the gth inst. addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States offering to be one of 100,000 


persons each to loan the Government 
$1,000, without interest, to be repaid at 
the convenience of the Government or 
not at all, and to be used in the Presi- 
dent’s discretion for the national de- 
fense. In a later letter to the 7rzbune, 
which had criticised Mr. Moore's offer 
by stating that the Government did not 
need loans from any one without inter- 
est, he writes at some length to that 
paper insisting that the affairs of the 
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Government would be much better ad- 
ministered could it borrow any money 
needed from its own citizens at a low 
rate of interest or without interest, 
than ‘if it should persist in borrowing 
of bankers or of foreign money-lenders 
at high rates of interest.”” Mr. Moore 
believes that there are very large num- 
bers of people through the country 
having their surplus funds in savings 
banks and other institutions, or perhaps 
secreted, who would be glad to loan 
the Government small sums at 2% per 
cent. interest if the facilities were 
offered them for subscribing through 
the different post-offices of the country. 
Mr. Moore believes that a popular loan 
of this sort would give the people an 
increased interest in the Government 
and would be desirable in many ways. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES..............-++ 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


Last Year, 


in 1897,the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Company, of New York, wrote 
$260,770, 163 of new insurance. The Com- 
pany covers a wide field, transacting both 
an industrial anda regular life i auseivoggd 
business. It is a popular company, 

prompt company, and a progressive Ao 


1898 











pany. Its rates are low; its provisions 
liberal. It will send its literature to any 
address. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Dighty- Bighth a> toa Statement. 
Cas ORRTRDD s nine 0 05:5 a2 Co 660965 00000 corsvecccece 
Reserve for re-inrurance and all other claims 1,513,076 99 
Surplus ever all L 542,301 63 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898. 
THOMAS H. 








-$2,675,520 22 
MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


a 2 = = «= $1,000,000 

= . - 8,582,207 

Liabilities, - = 4,464,212 

Surplus to policyholders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
vayn tt P; 


F. 
eb resident. 
EDW An ANN G, Secretary. 


ERI Ase’t Secretaries. 





WEptene DEPARTMENT, a Buildin Daten 
BL r ae DonaLp, General Manager. . E. 


't General 
BROOKLYS neral Manager go hg ~~~ 
Court and Mont:gue Streets. C. H R, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHGCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


TOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





January {, 1898. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,463,730 12 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

Wi kctdobedee'cs 9 <uachebdecnsie eossqeesesen 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral... ...........:sesseeeees 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
Cte Be BIND vias cnn senses. ccccenes poecces 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks..................+5 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due................+++ 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 


Gross Assets, January ist, 1898...611,054,673 34 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 
and notified...............+. 87,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
Mabilities............cecceeee 209,178 00 


$10,430,798 00 
$623,875 34 





Policies in force, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 
Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
Increase in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531. 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 





WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = - -=_ 24,811,707 55 

$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are pada upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and ES id-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 
———, rates, and values for 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. ........ 0... cccececceeeeee $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 

Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1850. 1898. 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

§* After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, resid or pati 7 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful A 





any age sent on ap- 











mts, wish to represent 


this Company, may comm' cate with the President, at 
61 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


the Home Office, 





ARTHUR C. PERRY. 


JOHN P MUNN.........0ccccceeeessee 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER. ..........cceeseseeeeesescees x 


Bui 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM = ... Leather 


POC eee eeeerereseeseereseesesees. . 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company 


JOHN A. TIicCALL, President. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 31, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,173,803) and Stocks of 
Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($5,065,948) 








eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eT) 


$113,239,751 











































Bonds and Mortgages (goo first liens)...............-. 41,082,422 
Real Estate (74 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings). 16,991,000 
*Net Premiums in course of collection.............. see 4,053,771 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.........-.....eeeeseeeeee 10,243,984 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

NONE UMN NR ones Lains bn ccsies'eidiess'ccovcestesccese¥ececedsdsanceoses 9,089,498 
PUG rCRS Mme PPOEN BCCEIOE 5 5 ooo. oo os oa'scn dsp neccdsdes stews dcectescedses 1,486,648 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities $5,626,655)..........++++ 4,507,307 

Total Assets.....--. er iate ois Be OIE ROR EE $200,694,44 I 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, as per Certificate of New York Insurance Department.. $164,956,079 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Annuities and Endowments await- 

A OMI nse ale aos opis asco bs ts asicetn sweat erwaséenaato nance 2,157,205 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments..................00eeeeeeseeee 209,0, 
Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company which, 

with the Reserve Fund as calculated by the Insurance Department, 

will be the equivalent toa three per cent. reserve on all existing pol- 

icies (see certificate of Superintendent of Insurance below)........... 16,195,926 
Net Surplus, after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund..... 17,176, 105 

PU hace ch W Gs Se la agate p sires aidnas ak Cae oan KOE o $200,694.44! 
INCOME—1897. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities...............0s0eeeeeeeeeee $6,659,816 
PRE ING be bys s 055 saicinecdt bee kdSo-016 ob open etude wer Heacicetne ces . 26,321,145 
J ie I a ai Rd ean ihe Se gir et ae a a 8,812,124 
ME eo. 5 cos ves nanes sc nssnetaevenscnsccberatevc $41,793,085 
DISBURSEMENTS—1897. 
SRNR SNE Ss S66 Eee tds Scan ocas eeNs sve ew eee Geb UN deacatae da baeSeus $9,669,596 
eR io.3ik bri nn <avin cc pie 52 (Ud aw HAO n0 9 ¥ecc'scncccdceescoaeecesacetas 2,919,618 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders................seseeeeees 6,820,242 
Commissions on New Business of $135,555,794, Medical Examiner’s Fees, 

Se EAI Ms S.a'o: 5.05. vu'n'ga 0's ¢ou.cdebcce-cpabcecessoesescctes ses 3,631,100 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 

count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $741,465, 131, 

ANG MISCEHANSOUS ECXPENGILUTES. .........cccccecccccccccecceccscecceces 45770, 391 

Total Disbursements.......-..-..-e.ecccccecceccecccees $27,810,947 
PRA PRD Sie e Sus Wigiis os donuessscsebdeniuedosincseeabeson veveuts 13,982,138 
MIN S355. G0 ibd ati ore Ja a Bids aseeeSes CRISS. $41,793,085 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurance in Force, December 31, 1896.......... Seder eS 299,78 $826,816,648 
New. Insurances Paid 106, 180%. <6 ocs cece. eens che aesscryesevdcecees 63,71 135,555»794 
Old Insurance Revived, Increased, etc... .......c.ccverveceereeees 2,007,825 
NIN reac DL cab 8 cuneaccbeb ous thik ac assicwediesbacws 192 1380, 
TOMY VOPR MOED ER LODF soo ays cccce scene ceucseutees cicwaes sosvanne —— ex wees 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1897............20+0++ 332,958  $877,020,925 
I SO a C5 oat tition eg Soma ace ile wawiniiddsvs I 204, 
New Applications Declined in 1897.............00.eeeeee neivtene cat < pL gp 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


3 } Albany, January 6th, 1898. 

I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the 
business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY, that in accordance with the provisions of Section 
Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State sot New York, I have caused the 
policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I certify the same to be $154,956,079. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


$200,694,440.89. 
The general liabilities $2,366,330.49. The Net Policy Reserve as calculated 


by this Department 
$ 164,956,079.00. 


The Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by 
added to the Department Policy Valuation, 
three per cent. reserve on all policies, 


$ 16, 195,926.00. 
The Net Surplus (excluding the Surplus Reserve Fund of $16,195,926), 


$17,176 105.40 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
my Official seal to be affixed at the et Albany, the day and year first above 


the Company, which, 
provides a liability equivalent to a 











written, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
JOHN A. McCALL....................President. | CHARLES C. WHITNEY......... Secretary. 
HENRY TUCK... ....Wice-President. | EDWABD N. GIBBS..............- Treasurer. 
A-H. WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | HUGH 8S. THOMPSON.......... Comptrelier. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......:.. Medical Director. 
R. W. WEEKG...............00cccceeeeeee Actuary. | THEODORE M.BANTA.............-. Cashier. 
JOHN B. LUNGER..... Managing Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY................--- Auditer. 
F.W. FRANKLAND....Associate Actuary. | D. P. KINGSLEY...... -... Supt, of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON..D. Appleton & Co., Publishers » Hzengy C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY...........cceccecceececes Capitalist | Geo. AusTIN MoRRISON.......Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods | Avausrus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES 8. FaIRCHILD.Late Secretary U.S. ‘Treasury | George W. PERKINS..........-..------ 8d Vice-President 
Tuomas F. FowWLER.......... Pres. N.Y.,0.& W.R.R. | Epwunp D. RANDOLPH....Pres.Continental Nat’! Bank 
EpwaRp N. GIBBBS.............+4+ Tr of Company | Hrmam R. STEEL............0.02 c0eeeeee Attorney-at-Law 
WILt1aM R. GRace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants | QgcaR 8. STRAUS.............0-00eceeeeeeeeee China Ware 
GaRReT A. HoBART...... Vice-President United States | wiiiiam L. STRONG....... Ex-Mayor of New York City 
Ws. B. HORNBLOWER. Attorney and Counsellorat Law | wWengy TUCK........0......s0ceceeeeeeeees Vice-President 
WALTER H. Lrwis........ Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods | Joun J, VALENTINE..... Pres, Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex. 
Woopgvury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., DryGoods | 4 i, WELOH..........0:ceeeceeeeeeeeees 24 Vice-President 
ROBERT J. LOWRBY.........0.c0ecccceeseccnecceeeees NE DE ides A Wed: . . <5. ace cccdccicecdccacvecd Capitalist 
JOHN A. MOCALL........-0sececcevcccccccccsccees President . 





Pelicies are not reported in force unless the 


* Does not include any unreported first premiums on new issues 
premium has been paid in cash. 


first has 
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Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1898, $3,107,238 92 
Liabilities, = 2,594,725 5 25 
Surplus to Policy-holders, $512,513 67 


This Company offers a Policy having 
liberal provisions for Cash Values, Paid 
Up Insurance, Residence and Travel, 
with Ample Security. 


Active and Experienced Agents Wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
E. B. PECK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE oe 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 

affairs on the 8ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
GOI, Ti oeten nc vncccesdcctevccsccsesces 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums.................+++ $3,891,993 92 











Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1897, to 31st December, 1897.............+++ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same ; 
period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


The Company has the following Assets. 
viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks............. 

Loans secured By Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


COR Gritse basses ccccccecsscccccccesee 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Caath fee tiie cis cscs cwwsessacccscccccccccces 286,424 11 

AMOUME.....0...0ccrccerersscrcrerecerene $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year eading 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
VERNON H. BROWN 





























WALDRON P.BROWN, JAMES LOW 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W.H. H. MOORE, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, " CHARLESH.MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, <A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, N.DENTON SMITH, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD 
HORACE GRAY, CHRISTI’N pk THOMSEN, 
NSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F.A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Statement January ist, 1898. 








Capital Stock, all cash................ $1,000,600 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve................ $4,634 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. ais 93 
Net SurpluS.........0.--cssscsssseees 1,380,419 50 
Total AMM § 645... cccccsevccccccces $4,433,018 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. M1. ALLEN, 
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Old and Young. 





Israel Putnam’s Ride. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD., 


*TwaAs a morn of March in ’79 

That the British regulars formed in line, 

A thousand fighting men and more, 

To scourge the fair Connecticut shore. 

Where were the valorous patriots then? 

Scarce two hundred scattering men 

Were all that gathered upon the hight 

In the chilly springtime morning light, 

With their two old cannons caked with 
mire, 

And their heavy flint-locks primed for 
fire. 


Up the road did the redcoats come, 
Stepping true to the roll of the drum; 
From either side of the swinging rank 
Turned a troop on the patriot flank. 
Retreat or capture the only choice! 

‘* Back!’ rang the patriot leader’s voice. 
A single volley, broken and harsh, 

And away they fled for the wood and 


marsh, 

While their dauntless leader, sore at 
need, 

Sprang to the back of his champing 
steed. 


Thundered the dragoons’ hoofs behind; 

Burst their shouts on the keen March 
wind; 

Over his shoulder a look he cast, 

And lo! the enemy gaining fast. 

Was he whose fame moved many a lip 

To pine ona British prison-ship, 

The while his foemen worked their will 

From Norwalk bridge unto Stamford 
hill? 

‘* Never!” he cried, and at the word 

On with a mad resolve he spurred. 


Into the valley arocky stair 

Led from an ancient house of prayer; 

Out from the highway he leaped his 
steed, 

And dashed adown at a desperate speed, 

While round about him he heard the 
bum 

Of the bullets of those who dared not 
come, 

Flinging a taunt at each redcoat clown, 

On he rode into Stamford town, 

Gathered all who could strike a blow, 

And backward turned to harry the foe. 


Thus did Putnam’s courage shine 

That morn of March in ’79! 

A hero he as he rode alone 

With bravery bred in the very bone; 

For well he knew ’tis the man that’s free, 
That worketh we to the enemy. 

And so, while spring succeeds to spring, 
Down the vale of the years shall ring— 
Ay! to our country’s even tide— 

The fame of Israel Putnam’s ride. 


Curmrton, N. Y. 





Argenty’s Straws. - 


BY GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, 


‘«Wuat did you take her for, Celes- 
tiny ?’’ asked old Mrs. Betts, curiously. 

‘«T took hér because I thought it was 
best,’’ answered Miss Celestina Hop- 
pett, primly. ‘‘I s’pose you don't 
know,” she went on, after a pause, 
‘*that I have a way of helping.’’ 

Mrs. Betts looked interested. 

‘<Yes,” pursued Miss Hoppett, flat- 
tered by the look, which contained a 
proper proportion of respect—‘‘yes, I 
don’t believe in promisc’ous charity, 
which is, as I take it, generally an in- 
sult to them it’s offered tq—always is, 
in fact, and took so, except where folks 

is so down in self-respect that they 
' don’t care for anything but filling their 
stomachs, and their stoves, and cover- 
ing their backs with what didn’t cost 
‘em anything.”’ . 

Mrs, Betts appeared by her expression 
to agree with these vigorous views, so 
Miss Hoppett, very much at home in 
her own sitting-room, went on: 

‘‘Nor yet doI lean to handing over 
my money to an organization—not to 
some, anyway. The money generally 


gets give out in such cases in an awful 
ill-judged way, to say the least. I pos- 
itive know of one case where a woman 
that was stout and able-bodied, went 
and asked for a new dress and a pair of 
shoes. That woman wouldn’t work, 
and she got that dress and those shoes. 
Shameful misappropriation of funds, I 
call that,” ended Miss Hoppett, im- 
pressively. 

‘‘T don’t know but it was,’’ faintly 
assented Mrs. Betts, who believed in 
organizations herself as the easiest way 
of helping the poor. 

‘I know you don’t exactly agree with 
me,” said Miss Hoppett, politely, ‘‘ and 
I will say that some organizations are 
entirely to be trusted. I give some to 
that kind myself. But this one wasn’t. 
And it set me thinking. I’ve got lots 
of time—oceans of it, as you might say; 
and so what’s to hinder me doing the 
heft of my own charity work according 
to my own method ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing at all to hinder you, Ce- 
lestiny,’’ responded Mrs, Betts; ‘‘ but 
we hain’t all got oceans of time, nor 
your knack of managing, either.” 

Miss Hoppett smiled a pleased smile. 

‘‘Well,’’ she answered modestly, 
‘«some has one knack, and some has 
another. Now about Argenty—ain’t 
that a silly name? *Twas that made 
me hesitate some about taking her. 
But I considered that she didn’t name 
herself, and so wasn’t to blame; and I 
took her.”’ 

‘‘Fearful scrawny, ain’t she?’’ said 
Mrs. Betts. 

«‘Yes,’’ returned Miss Hoppett, grave- 
ly; ‘‘scrawny all over, in her body and 
her mind and her soul. And her soul's 
the scrawniest part of her. 
I’m watching her straws careful; and if 
I don’t get a leading by the time I get 
her body fed up, I’ll be mistaken.’’ 

Mrs. Betts looked puzzled. 

‘*Watching her straws!'’ she repeat- 
ed. ‘‘What do you mean, Celestiny? 
Is that part of your method you was 
speaking of?’ 

‘It’s all my method, Mrs. Betts,”’ 
rejoined Miss Hoppett, solemnly— 
‘‘every plumb bit of it.’’ 

‘* Well, I wish you'd explain it, Ce- 
lestiny.”’ 

‘‘It don’t need no explaining. You 
know the old saying, ‘ Straws tell which 
way the wind blows ’?’’ 

Mrs. Betts nodded. 

‘« Well, I just invite some poor crea- 
ture like Argenty to come and make 
me a visit, and thenI watch her straws; 
and by the time her visit’s done I gen- 
erally get on track of what to set her 
at. Catch me giving her anything! 
It’s my business to make her feel that 
she mustn’t take anything, if she can 
possible do for herself. I set three to 
earning a good living a’ready just by 
watching their straws; tho don’t you 
repeat it, Mrs. Betts, for I hadn’t ought 
to have spoke of it.” 

“Oh, I won’t tell anybody,”’ replied 
Mrs. Betts, rising to go. ‘* You need- 
n’t be afraid of me, Celestiny. You 
know me.”’ . 

. ‘I know you won’t say anything if 
you promise not,’’ said Miss Hoppett; 
‘and do you come again.” 

Mrs. Betts was not a lingerer; when 
she rose to go, she went. And from 
the foot of the steps she smiled assent 
to her friend’s invitation, and was off 
around the corner, leaving Miss Hop- 
pett leisurely to shut and fasten the 
front door. 

‘‘I don’t put no faith in the general 
public,’’ Miss Hoppett always answered, 
when rallied on her locked doors, 
‘’Tain’t generally angels that comes 
steppin’ in on you unawares from the 
streets these days.”’ 

«‘I shouldn’t think, then, you’d be 
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takin’ in so many strange girls and 
women, Celestiny,” said old Mrs. 
Phelps, who was a near neighbor. 

‘“‘Oh,” laughed Miss Hoppett; ‘I 
ain’t afraid of them. I only take one 
at a time, you know; and I ain’t struck 
a wicked one among the lot. Some of 
*em has been misguided, and all of ’em 
has been unfortunate; but that’s the 
very worst you can say of ’em. They’ve 
all been honest, and willing to work as 
soon as they knew what to get at.” 

‘‘Well, do you think Argenty’s going 
to work?” persisted Mrs. Phelps. 
‘«She’s a regular. gawp, to my mind. 
When I come in to set a bit with you, 
there she is a-drinkin’ in every word I 
say, till I’m out of patience in no 
time.” 

«Yes, Argenty’s going to work,” an- 
swered Miss Hoppett, calmly. 

‘«] don’t see what at,” went on Mrs. 
Phelps. ‘‘She looks like a bean-pole 
with a dress on; and them long, 
scrawny hands of hers gives me the fid- 
gets. lf you must have strange folks 
about all the time, why can’t you take 
somebody kind of cheering instead of 
them that the neighbors can’t abide?” 

‘«I guess I’m wanted,” answered Miss 
Hoppett, with unmoved serenity. ‘I 
see Argenty waving at me to come.’’ 
And then she went home. 

That night Miss Hoppett sat alone in 
her room thinking. Argenty had now 
been with her two weeks. ‘‘She’s got 
straws, I know she has,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘only she keeps ’em out of 
sight. Well,’’ she ended, as she went 
to bed, ‘‘if she hain’t showed no good 
straws she hain’t showed no bad ones, 
neither. I'll not worry. It’s my busi- 
ness to make a note of the straws when 
I see ’em, not to make a fuss because I 
can't see ’em.”’ 

The next day Argenty showed a 
straw. Miss Hoppett had a headache 
—such a severe one that she lay in her 
darkened room all day and ate noth- 
ing. 

But she did not lie there alone. Ar- 
genty, who was sixteen, would not 
leave her. If she, in the language of 
Mrs. Phelps, sat and ‘‘gawked’’ at her 
kind hostess, she gawked to some pur- 
pose. She saw when a streak of sun- 
shine fell across the sufferer’s face and 
promptly shut it out. - 

‘That shade’s curled on the edge,” 
murmured Miss Hoppett, gratefully; 

‘‘and it will let the sun in when the 
sun gets just so. Did you stick the 
pin in the same hole I do? I don’t want 
the shade all picked up.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Argenty, softly. 

‘«Oh,’’ sighed Miss Hoppett, as the 
day declined; ‘‘ it only somebody would 
sop my head with camphor, and then 
rub it as Ma used to!’’ 

‘«T will,’’ said Argenty. 

The large handkerchief that had 
bound Miss Hoppett’s temples was 
quickly removed, and then Argenty set 
to work. All the. gratitude for two 
weeks of kindness was in those long, 
sympathetic hands as they rubbed, 
with a magical touch, the pain away. 
And if only Miss Hoppett could have 
seen Argenty’s face with its look of de- 
votion! For this two weeks was_ her 
first experience of kindness. Left to 
the unwilling care of an uncle and 
aunt, her sixteen years had been one 
long begrudgement of everything neces- 
sary tothe girl’s life. And she had 
turned stupid under such treatment. 
That night Miss Hoppett slept. And 
when she woke in the morning she 
said, ‘‘ Argenty showed one straw,any- 
way—the straw of a kind heart.’’ 

Presently she began to feel a little 
longing for food. It was seven o’clock, 
and at that moment Argenty was knock- 

ing at Mrs. Phelps’s kitchen door. 
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Mrs. Phelps herself opened the door, 
her expression ‘of pleased expectation 
turning to a frown as she saw Ar- 
genty. 

But Argenty did not notice. 

‘‘What do folks eat the next morn- 
ing after they have had an awful head- 
ache all day and hain’t et nothing ?’’ 
was her eager question. 

Mrs. Phelps looked surprised, but 
she answered ‘‘ Toast and tea.’’ 

‘‘Thank you kindly, ma’am,”’ said 
Argenty, turning away. 

‘‘Here!’’ called Mrs Phelps. 

Argenty turned toward her. 

‘*Butter toast, not milk toast, is 
what’s wanted.” 

Then the girl smiled a radiant smile. 
‘« That’s the very kind I know how to 
make,’’ she said. ‘‘ A cooking woman 
showed me once.’’ 

Away hurried Argenty, while Mrs. 
Phelps gazed after her. 

‘That girl’s gettin’ woke up,’’ she 
said; ‘‘shesurely is; but I’ll venture to 
say her toast will be doughy inthe mid- 
dle. I'll step over, I guess, in about 
ten minutes, and see to it. I s’pose 
Celestiny’s been having a spell with her 
head.”’ 

The ten minutes had lengthened to 
twenty when Mrs. Phelps entered Miss 
Hoppett’s kitchen. 

The teakettle was boiling on the 
stove, and ona plate in Argenty’s hand 
was a thin slice of beautifully browned 
bread. 

‘‘Here!’’ said Mrs. Phelps. ‘Let 
me look at that before you turn the 
boiling water over it.” ; ; 

She turned the plate and examined 
the toast. She turned it over with a 
fork. ‘‘ Well, you’ve got it right, fora 
wonder,’’ she said. 

Again Argenty smiled. With a quick 
movement she flooded the toast with 
boiling water and instantly drained it off 
into a pan. 

«Well, that’s right, 
mented Mrs. Phelps. 

Then, with tiny lumps of butter on 
it, it was put into the oven. 

‘‘I guess,” said Mrs..Phelps, ‘‘ Celes- 


too,’’ com- 


tiny’ll think that’s good toast. I'll. 
make the tea for her myself.’’ 
‘I shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Miss 


Hoppett, later in the day, ‘‘if I set 
Argenty to cookin’. Her first straw 
points that.way.”’ ' : 

Miss Hoppett did not recover as 
usual from her headache. She was ~ 
ailing and without an appetite for sev- 
eral days. Argenty looked at her and 
was miserable. 

‘I wish I could cook something for 
her,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘and I could, 
too, if Mrs. Phelps would tell me what 
and show me how.” 

She sat irresolute half an hour. 
Then she said: ‘‘I don’t care if Mrs. 
Phelps don’t like me, I’m going to ask 
her,’”’ 

Miss Hoppett was lying down, and 
silently Argenty stole out of the house 
and hastened across the street. She 
was met this time, however, without a 
frown. 


‘*What can I get her to eat?” she 
asked, without a preliminary word. 
Preliminaries, she felt, were not for her 
when she was dealing with Mrs. 
Phelps. 

‘Hum!’ said Mrs. Phelps. 
has she had to eat ?”’ 

Argenty told her, and then added: 
‘«But she can’t eat none of it; and so 
it’s just the same as if she hadn’t had 
nothing.”’ 

“If I was you,” remarked Mrs, 
Phelps, judiciously, ‘‘ I should try rice. 
Rice sounds easy, but it ain’t. A 
stirred-up mess of rice there ain’t a 
dog could abide.”’ 

‘*Yes’m,” said Argenty, eagerly. 


** What 
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‘«T see you're a-listenin’ to me, and 
I’ll tell you how to cook it,” went on 
the old woman, astonished to find in 
her own breast a feeling of approval 
toward Argenty. 

‘«Now,” she said, when she had con- 
cluded her minute directions, ‘‘do you 
thiak you can do it?’’ 

‘*I believe I can,’’ replied Argenty, 
brightly. 

If she had answered flippantly, Mrs. 
Phelps’s heart would have closed to 
herat once. But there was that in her 
reply that, besides confidence in her 
own powers, showed respect for Mrs. 
Phelps, and an appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties in preparing rice. 

‘*T believe she can, too,” remarked 
Mrs. Phelps, as she watched Argenty 
hurrying back. ‘‘Them big hungry 
eyes of hers has a way of seein’ intothe 
mysteries of cookin’, I must admit. 
There she comes again. I wonder 
what she’s forgot?’’ She rose and 
opened the door without waiting for 
Argenty to knock. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said the girl; ‘‘what do you 
put over it?”’ 

‘To be sure!” cried Mrs. Phelps. 
‘‘Well, in this case, cream and sugar 
would be best, I guess.” 

‘«T just got the rice out to pick over 
when I happened to think of it,’’ ex- 
plained Argenty. 

‘«That girl’s got some judgment, if 
she is a bean-pole,’’ said Mrs. Phelps, 
when Argenty had gone back a second 
time. 

Mrs. Phelps and all her friends were 
plump and roly-poly, and a tall and 
slender human figure was all wrong in 
her eyes. 

“‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘I have known 
girls that would have been dishin’ up 
before they thought of makin’ a sauce 
for the rice. Well, Celestiny’s favored 
for once. Argenty does re’ly seem to 
want to do for her.”’ 

All the afternoon Miss Hoppett lay si- 
lent in her room, thoshe was not asleep. 
And it was quite supper-time when Ar- 
genty appeared in the doorway, her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes alight, to 
ask her out to the table. 

Wearily Miss Hoppett rose, and 
slowly she walked into the little dining- 
room. She was some fifty years old, 
but to-day she looked older. 

‘«Why, child!’ she exclaimed, in a 
pleased tone; ‘‘what have you got for 
me? Rice?’’ And she smiled. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Argenty, her heart 
full of happiness. 

Miss Hoppett drew the dainty saucer 
toward her, poured on cream and sifted 
sugar, and quietly took a mouthful, ex- 
pecting nothing, but pleased that Ar- 
genty had tried to get something for 
her that she could eat. 

‘Why, child!” she exclaimed, ‘‘who 
cooked this rice? It tastes like what 
Ma used to cook.” 

“‘I did,” said Argenty, modestly; 
‘but Mrs. Phelps told me how.’’ 

Miss Hoppett said no more. But to 
herself she thought, as she ate with a 
relish: ‘‘I don’t need to watch for any 
more straws. Lawyer Rowley and his 
wife are always wanting a good cook. 
There’s only two of ’em, and they pay 
four dollars a w&k. That's the place 
for Argenty. It don’t make a bit of 
difference if they are the only ones in 


town that pay that high. Good cook- 
in’, such as Argenty’ll do for ’em, is 
worth it.’” 

‘*I should think you’d have kept Ar- 
genty, Celestiny,” said Mrs. Betts, 
some six months later. 

‘«Me!”’ answered Miss Hoppett. <I 
couldn’t. I’ll own I should like to 
have done it, but I couldn’t have paid 
no such a price as she’s a-getting; and 
besides, I have to be taking other girls 
and watching straws.” 

Newron, Ia. 
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A Square Peg in a Square 
Hole. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


‘*WHERE'S John?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom, their daugh- 
ter Alma, two small children and their 
guest from the country, Mrs. Maria 
Staples, a cousin, were about to sit 
down to the tea-table when this was 
asked. Mrs, Staples observed that the 
question seemed to bring a cloud over 
the family gathering. 

‘“‘T don’t know, 


I’m _sure,’’ said 


John’s mother, with a fretful look;: 


‘«he’s always late.’’ 

‘«He’s out on the back porch fussing 
with a dog,” said Alma. ‘‘I called 
him; but he said he’d come when he got 
ready.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! has he picked up some- 
thing else now?’’ said Mrs. Ransom. 
‘«He’ll likely feed it and coax it till it 
stays ’round.”’ 

‘‘Regular nuisances—John always 
brings about,” growled his sister. 

‘‘Is that John out there?’’ asked 
Mrs. Staples, catching sight through 
the back window of a boy’s rough, 
curly head bending over something. 
‘«T guess Ill go and see him. I haven't 
seen John, you know, since he was such 
a little fellow he won’t remember 
me.”’ 

‘I ain’t ready yet; and if you drive 
off this dog I’ll serve you as I did when 
you let out my sparrow.” 

‘« What a pretty little dog!”’ 

John was just raising a face dark- 

d_ by a scowl as the surprising words 
See his ears. The change to an 
a ged expression was something lu- 
dicrous. 

‘Hey?’ he ejaculated. 
thought ’twas Barbara!’’ 

‘«Is he hurt?’’ asked Mrs. Staples. 

The alert eyes took in with one 
swift glance the square, kindly face 
with the smooth, half-gray hair above. 

‘‘I’m your aunt Maria,” with a nod 
and a smile. ‘‘ At least that’s what 
you used to call me when you were 
small. How do you do, John?”’ 

Mrs, Staples interjected the friendly 
greeting as the proper thing under the 
circumstances. John vouchsafed a 
slight nod; but the face and voice had 
already established a chain of sympathy 
with the boy to whom little sympathy 
came. : 

“I’m afraid his leg’s broke,’’ he 
said, returning with concern to the 
dog. ° 

‘‘Let me see. I’ve tied up more legs 
and wings than you’ve ever seen in 
your life—perhaps.”’ 

‘¢You have?’’ John said it between 
two astonished breaths, as again the 
quick glance took her in. ‘‘Of what 
kind of things?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, chickens, mostly; or once in 
a while a duckling or gosling. The big 
fowls trample the little ones sometimes 
when they crowd to be fed.’’ 

John smiled as he watched her ten- 
der handling of the dog’s leg. 

‘And sometimes there would be a 
lamb. And last summer we had a dog 
—well,’’ with a little laugh, ‘‘I did 
have a fright that day.’’ 

‘«How was it?’’ asked John, with 
eager interest. 

‘*A& little Swede boy—we have a 
great many of them out our way—came 
running to me from the harvest field. 
‘Hiram’—Hiram’s a man I hire—‘is 
cut him in the reaper—dreadful!’ 
That was all I could make out of what 
he said. ‘Where is he?’ says I. ‘Out 
under the big tree,’ says he. Well, you 
may guess how I felt as I hurried out. 
And then I found under the big tree, 
not Hiram, but poor Carlo—a fine 
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fellow we’ ve had for years. He’d got in 
the way of the reaper, somehow, and 
had a bad cut; but I found the bone 
wasn’t hurt.” 

‘*What did you do?’’ asked John, 
breathlessly. 

‘Most of the folks about said he 
must be shot—that ’twas no use to try 
todo anything with him. But when 
the poor creature looked upinto my 
eyes—his eyes were just like human’s if 
ever eyes were” — 

‘‘I’ve seen ’em so,’’ interjected 
John, with an energetic nod. 

“I hadn’t the heart to let him be 
killed. So for weeks I dressed his leg 
every day. He seemed to know I was 
trying to help even when I had to hurt 
him.” 

‘«And did he get well?”’ 

“‘Yes. I thought he'd be lame; but 
he isn’t. And -then—once my boy 
brought home a robin that had fallen 
out of its nest and broken its wing; and 
we doctored that,’’ ‘ 

‘« Your boy ?’’ questioned John. 

‘“‘Yes; that was years ago. He 
went soon after to where small things 
and weak things don’t get hurt—at 
least if they have weak things there, 
which some folks say they haven't. 
But I say if they haven’t what'll there 
be for the strong ones to help?” 

John gazed into the sincere eyes 
with the look of one receiving a new 
idea on a point to which he had given 
little thought. His slight nod was in- 
tended to signify that he thought it 
worth thinking of. 

‘‘IT don’t believe this is anything 
more than a sprain,” she went on. 
‘I’ve got some cotton and arnica in 
my room—lI always carry ‘em with me— 
and we’ll have it bound up in no time. 
And then we'd best hurry in, for I’m 
afraid we’re keeping tea waiting.’’ 

‘‘I’m glad you’re here,’’ said John, 
with another frank gaze into her face; 
‘‘for there’s always a bobbibus when I 
bring home my report. Father scolds 
and Mother wipes her eyes and Alma 
snaps. They won’t come it quite so 
hard on me when you're here.’’ 

‘« Bad again,’’ said his father, look- 
ing over the sorry record of John’s la- 
test month’s work in school. 

“It really is a shame, Cousin Maria,’’ 
said Alma, complainingly, ‘‘ that John 
won't study better. ‘‘It’s a mortifica- 
tion every time his reports come.”’ 

‘« Let me quit school and then you'll 
be done with the mortification.”’ 

‘“‘Cousin Mark Skinner’s such a 
splendid scholar,’’ sighed Mrs, Ran- 
som; ‘‘such a pride in the family.” 

‘‘I’m sick of hearing about Cousin 
Mark Skinner,” grumbled John. ‘‘ You 
needn’t think I’m going to be like 
him.”’ 

‘‘It’s a good thing to be a good 
scholar, John,”’ observed Mrs. Sta- 
ples. ' 

‘‘T hate books,” was the only notice 
taken of her words. ‘‘I want to quit 
school and get work in a livery-sta- 
ble.” 

The chorus of disapproval awakened 
by this seemed to afford the speaker a 
little enjoyment. 

‘‘Or in a circus,’’ he added. 

‘‘Do hear him,’’ said Alma, as, a few 
minutes later, John tramped along the 
hallway with a noise not out of place 
in the heels of a lively boy. 

‘There!’ a slam following; ‘‘he’s 
gone out, and I’m glad of it. What a 
nuisance boys are.”’ 

Mrs. Staples sighed, thinking of the 
limited opportunity for the development 
of a boy’s nature afforded by the nar- 
row ‘‘flat,”’ joined with attempts at a 
maintenance of cheap style on small 
means. It was easy to see that John’s 


peculiarities and ambitions, good or 
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bad, met with little sympathy from those 
ot his own family. 

««What’s this draft coming through 
the passage?’’ asked his mother at 
breakfast next morning. ‘‘I told you 
to shut the windows, Alma, my neurai- 
gia’s so bad to-day.” 
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‘‘John’s window's broken,’’ said 
Alma. 

‘*How came that? Do you know, 
John?” 

‘* Yes,” said John, defiantly. 

‘« How then ?”’ 

‘«*T broke it.”’ 

‘‘You broke it? On purpose ?’’ 

“Yes I did. The pigeons come 


round my window, and I’ve fed ‘em and 
they’re gettin’ real tame—’’ the boy’s 
voice softened for a moment at the re- 
membrance of the one which had cooed 
on his neck as he caressed it that morn- 
ing. 

‘«Makes a mess all about his win- 
dow,’’ said Barbara, just then bringing 
in hot cakes. 

‘*And I told Barbara I wanted the 
window kept open,” retorted John, 
angrily, ‘‘andshe kept shuttin’ it; so I 
just —broke it. 
"em out.”’ 

‘*Last week it was keeping it shut 
all the time to keep a sparrow in,’’ said 
Alma. 

‘«That’s said 
John. ‘‘I guessthere’s one place where 
I'll do as I please.’’ 

A modest enough privilege Aunt 
Maria thought it, as she later visited 
the bare, shabby room which 
thought good enough for the oldest son 
of the house. 

For John, after another tilt with his 
sister and a disrespectful answer to his 
father’s rebuke, had followed his kindly 
relative from the room. 

‘Aunt Maria,’’ he whispered, ‘<< will 
you go and look at the little dog’s band- 
age about the middle of the morning and 
see if it’sall right? He’s in my closet; 
but don’t you let on about it, for 
Alma ’d make it hotter for me if she 
knew.”’ 

‘*Queer,” said Mrs. Staples, with a 
sigh of perplexity from the very depths 
of her motherly heart. “ They mean 
well—every one of ’em does—only they 
don’t understand boys. Hedon’t have 
any chance atall. Howcould he have 
here—a stirring boy’— with a glance 
of contempt at the uncurtained window 
and the back wall which, ten feet away, 
shut out all sunshine and nearly all the 
light. ‘‘Why, there ’ain’t room for a 
proper made boy to breathe here, much 
less grow and thrive. The good Lord 
never meant boys should live so.”’ 

A few days afterward occurred 
another upheaval on the discovery of. 
the housing of the dog. John had 
done his best and cleverest in the way 
of hiding him, sometimes in the base- 
ment, sometimes in his own room, oc- 
casionally even in Aunt Maria’s; but 
the premises were too confined for the 
concealment of a new member, di.ninu- 
tive tho hewas. John tried coaxing. 

««Say, Al, don’t make a fuss. See 
what a little fellow he is. I won’t let 
him worry you one bit. And I’ll make 
you that window-box you want.” 

But Miss Alma was cherishing a the- 
ory that the only safe and proper way 
to deal with boys is to hold them se- 
verely down. 

‘‘f won’t have a dog ’round under 
foot,’’ she maintained. <‘‘ First thing 
we know you'll be wanting to bring 
something else here. And you always 
make such a litter when you do any- 
thing for folks I’d rather go without 
the window-box.”’ 

Aunt Maria listened in silence. 

«‘I’ve heard it said,’’ she thought 
to herself, ‘‘that you can’t make a 


Now she can’t shut 


*cause ’twas hurt,” 


was 
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square peg fit into a round hole. 
Seems to me that’s just about the way 
things are here with John.”’ 

«‘Supposing you let John go home 
with me,” she proposed, after giving 
the subject much thought. ‘‘ Spring’s 
coming on, and he'll like it in the coun- 
try, I guess.’’ 

‘* Hey ?”’ 

It was at dinner, and John dropped 
his knife and fork as he stared in anx- 
ious inquiry first at her and then at his 
parents. 

‘I guess you’d want to ship him 
back pretty soon,’’ observed Alma. 

‘*Do you really mean it ?’’ asked his 
mother. 

‘‘Of course Ido. John, will you go 
and make mea visit? And if you like 
it stay as long as you please—or as long 
as they can spare you.”’ 

‘““Whoop! W7ii1?” 

John bounded from his chair witha 
shout which caused his mother and 
sister to cover their ears. 

‘«Say, Father,” he went on, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘can’t Igo? Mayn’t I, Moth- 
er?” 

‘*You’d bother Aunt Maria’s life 
out.”’ 

‘«T wouldn’t,’’ said John, subsiding 
into a pleading that was almost touch- 
ing. ‘‘I’d bereal good. Let me, Father.” 

After a delay during which John was 
inafever of impatience, the desired 
consent was given; and his happiness 
was crowned by Aunt Maria’s giving 
permission to take the dog with him. 

‘*I’m_ real sorry to leave the pig- 
eons,’”’ he remarked, on the morning 
of his departure;” but I suppose they 
couldi:’t go too?” 

‘*No,’’ said Aunt Maria, laughing. 
‘You'll find plenty where you're go- 
ing.”’ 

««But I know they'll miss me,’’ was 
the boy’s sorrowful conclusion of the 
matter. 

Now that he was leaving them for 
an indefinite time the home folk had a 
faint realization that their boy was, or 
at least ought to be, a little more to 
them than he had been. And John 
found himself during the last few days 
treated with more tenderness than ever 
before. He was a little moved by it, 
but turned quickly from the farewell 
caresses, eager with a boy’s eagerness 
for new and untried delights. 

John had never been in the country 
before except for a few days’ picnic or 
an excursion. The small, rather poor- 
ly kept farm on the hillside which Mrs. 
Staples was trying to conduct as best 
she could with the aid of a little hired 
help, was a thing of beauty. in the 
charmed eyes of the boy who had lived 
for all his days with scarcely an inch 
of ground on which to set his feet. 

‘«Do look at him!’’ 

Mrs. Staples said it to herself, laugh- 
ing, as she stood at the window and 
watched John taking his first look over 
the premises. He behaved like one in- 
toxicated—as, indeed, he surely was, 
with the elixir in the fresh air, the free- 
dom from restraint, the relief from con- 
stant, carping criticism, and the delight 
of new surroundings. He went up the 
hillside pasture with a rush and a long- 
drawn-out whoop, now stopping in his 
impetuous bounds to examine some 
early spring shoot or an ant-hill, or to 
gaze eagerly at the four-footed crea- 
tures, who stared at the stranger with 
their large, gentle eyes. He could not 
contain himself, He fairly rolled on 
the ground and again shrieked in the 
ecstasy of uncontrolled movement. It 
was so beyond all measure delightful 
to be out of sight or sound of any who 
would find fault. 


Aunt Maria came to him as his © 


round brought him to a tumble-down 
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hen-house, and again smiled at his en- 
thusiasm. 

‘IT should have more of them if I 
could keep things up better,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘There really is more profit 
in poultry than anything else I can do; 
but I have to go as I can.”’ 

Before many days had passed John 
had made friends with every living 
creature onthe farm. There was only 
one cloud on his enjoyment—he must 
gotoschool. This had been the one 
condition on which he had been allow- 
ed to come to this paradise. His par- 
ents could not give up their hope of 
John’s becoming a scholar. — 

The cloud of discontent settled back 
on his face as he took his place in the 
small country schoolhouse. The mas- 
ter, reading the scowl on _ his brow, 
looked for little joy in his new pupil, 
and was not surprised as John develop- 
ed a low rate of scholarship. 

The boys, however, liked him for his 
enthusiastic interest in everything out- 
side of school which made up their 
lives. They could not understand it— 
these boys to whom the city meant all 
that was great and inspiring. 

‘‘Everything there’s big and grand 
and fine, so they say.”’ 

‘* Big!” retorted John, in great con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Why, a fellow don’t begin to 
know what bigness is until he gets out 
of it. Everything’s so crowded up you 
can’t see anything. Streets so jammed 
you can’t take a good run without the 
police being after you. No woods, no 
wild flowers, no birds, no room to do 
anything ”— 

In short, John’s description of the 
desolation of city life was so effective, 
that noless than three boys, whose sole 
ambition had been in some way to break 
away from the hum-drum routine of the 
farm, settled down in more content to 
country life. 

Mr. Hains, the teacher, on his way 
home from school one afternoon, had 
his attention attracted to some quiet 
movements near a tree not far fromthe 
schoolhouse. He hastened his steps. 

‘«There—some one has found the 
nest I’ve been watching. And it’s my 
scowling pupil. Just the sort to roba 
bird of its nest, if you go by counte- 
nances. Here—you!’’ 

Approaching the tree with swift 
steps, he involuntarily slackened them 
a little at sight of John’s vigorous mo- 
tioning for quiet. Coming nearer, he 
silently registered a resolution never 
again to ‘‘go by countenances,”’ 

The boy stood on a low bough which 
brought him within reach of the nest, 
turning back on the face of the in- 
truder a face so radiant and softened 
as to render it almost unrecognizable. 
With a quick, motioning finger he drew 
attention to the mother bird perched on 
a bough near by. 

««Whoo—ee—”’ 

John gave a soft, chirping whistle 
which was presently answered by the 
bird. After a few more interchanges 
of greetings and another beaming look 
at the nestlings, he climbed down, meet- 
ing the master’s eyes with a glance 
which established quick sympathy be- 
tween them. 

‘« Did you know it before?’’ he whis- 
pered, pointing at the nest. 

‘“*Yes, 1 watched the bird build it 
before you came.” 

‘“‘I knew ‘twas somewhere here, 
‘cause I saw the bird fly away when we 
boys came by. So I came and lay 
down by the tree till the bird came. I’d 
stay out all day to watch ’em, if I 
could.”’ 2 

‘«What would become of your studies 
then ?’’ with a smile. 

‘IT wouldn’t care. I hate ’em!” 
‘«QOh, you don’t quite mean that!” 


‘‘I do. I'd never see a book again if 
Icould help it. I don’t like books; I 
like things like these, and these.’’ 

The scowl which had for a moment 
returned to his face lifted, as, with a 
sweep of his hand, he indicated some 
sheep on a slope near him, and a shed 
on which a number of pigeons were 
pluming themselves. 

‘But you can like both.” 

“IT guess not.’’ John shook his 
head with a depressed air. ‘‘ They 
don’t go together good. AndI don’t 
see the use of books, anyway, when 
I’m going to bea farmer, Don’t you 
think,’’ he went on, ‘‘that my father 
would let me stop school if somebody 
—say you—should tell him it wasn’t 
any use for me, that it ain't in me to 
study, and that I’d get along fine with- 
out it?” 

‘«Well,’’ said Mr. Hains, with an- 
other smile at the boy’s earnestness, 
‘‘there is a great deal to consider in 
your question. In the first place I don’t 
believe your father would let you; in 
the next, I couldn’t ask such a thing 
from him; in the next, you wouldn’t 
do it yourself when you thought it over 
seriously.” 

‘‘I_ would,’’ said John, confidently. 
‘«] could be a farmer without books.”’ 

‘Yes; but you would be no better 
than a mere plodder, a pair of working 
hands without brains. Now listen, my 
boy; it takes just as good an education 
to make a first-class farmer as a first- 
class anything else.’’ 

‘‘I don’t amount to anything for 
study, It’s always been so.’’ 

‘‘Have you ever tried your best at 
it?”’ 

John looked up with a quick, frank 
glance. 

‘¢T don’t believe I have,” he admit- 
ted. ‘Fact is, the only book I’ve ever 
saw that I like is a chicken book at 
Aunt Maria’s. It tells all about ’em— 
all the different kinds, I never knew 
before but what there was just one kind 
of hens and geese and things; but 
there’s lots; and Aunt Maria’s goin’ to 
let me take all the care of hers, and I’m 


goin’ in for new kinds and try what I © 


can do with ’em.’’ 

««So, you are finding already that 
there is something in books which helps 
in farming.’’ 

“That’s about all, I guess. Folks 
don’t need books to tell ’em how to 
plant and reap.’’ ~ 

‘«You’ll know better than that when 
you are older. Now my _ boy’’—the 
teacher took his hand-with a friendly 
clasp; ‘‘don’t you think this would be 
a good time to take a new start, to 
show that it zs in you to study—to do 
anything that comes in your way to 
do? You will find all your enjoyment 
in things greatly increased by carrying 
books along with them. Also—don’t 
forget it—by regarding the wishes of 
your parents, even when they run con- 
trary to your own. In short, first and 
last and all the time, either in city or 
country, living up to the best that is in 
you.”’ 

This did not come all in one talk, 
but by short suggestions dropped as op- 
portunity came. Mr. Hains lent John 
a book on birds in which he found new 
pleasure. 

Another class of things soon de- 
manded his attention. He watched 
Aunt Maria trying to drive a nail one 
day, laughing at the poor lady behind 
her back till he felt ashamed of him- 
self. He took the nail from her hand. 
He had never really had room to swing 
a hammer before where its strokes did 
not make too much noise. Now he 
found the legitimate delight of a boy in 
tools. 

The hen-house was his first care, 
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No wonder Aunt Maria had had poor 
luck with her fowls when their accom- 
modations were so scanty. Nesting 
time was coming on. He spent every 
spare hour in enlarging the hen-house, 
then ‘in constructing nesting boxes. 
His head was full of new plans. Aunt 
Maria had one or two good breeds of 
hens. He would have more, By tra: 
ding, by promises of day’s work to be 
done in vacation, he continued to en- 
large his variety, and, now talking 
learnedly of Houdans, Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks and other breeds, be- 
loved of chicken fanciers, set his brood 
hens and waited eagerly for results. 

A happier boy never breathed than 
John as he watched the tiny feathered 
beings which soon made the hen-house 
lively. Coops must be built to keep 
the precious broods in safety. He 
scarcely knew how to take time for 
sleep. 

All the while he gave fair attention to 
school duties, but whooped with glee 
when the last day came and a summer 
full of happiness stretched out before 
him. 

‘«There are boys and boys,’’ com- 
mented Aunt Maria. 





With the approach of autumn came 
a heavy cloud. Mother wrote that 
John must come home. She said: 

‘*You’ve stayed there twice as long as 
we expected you would. Aunt Maria 
must think we mean you to visit her for- 
ever. You must be home in time to be- 
gin school.” 

John sent a fervent supplication that 
he might stay where he was and go to 
school, boarding with Aunt Maria. 
But this was refused. It was cheaper 
to have him live at home, and extra ex- 
pense could not be thought of. 

John carried his despair to Aunt 
Maria. 

‘“‘They don’t know what they’re 
bringin’ on themselves,” he said, with a 
rueful half smile. ‘‘If there ‘wasn’t 
room for me there before how would it 
be now, when I’ve had room to stretch 
and holler and do for,six months ?” 

Aunt Maria could easily imagine how 
it would be, and felt sorry both for the 
boy and for the home folk.. Very seri- 
ously she dreaded the results of trying 
to curb the boy’s restless disposition— 
to take him from the pure, wholesome 
pursuits in which his energies found 
such satisfying outlet. : 

«‘John,”’ she said; ‘‘I don’t know 
how I’m going to be able to spare you.” 

The boy’s face was a study. That it 
could really be an object to any one to 
have him ‘‘ round’’ was a new and rap- 
turous thought. 

‘‘No, I don’t,’’ she went on; ‘‘ you’re 
such a help to me. Things are so 
much better kept up now. You do so 
much that I can’t do myself, and that 
I couldn’t hire done.’’ 

‘«Will you tell the folks so?’’ said 
John, breathlessly. 

«IT will; and I'll tell ’em, too, that 
you more than pay your board. Look 
how profitable the chickens are getting 
to be. It’s all because of the way 
you’ve taken hold of’em. And you 
can keep up your studies with Mr. 

Hains’’— a 

“‘Yes,’’ put in John; ‘‘he knows 
something besides books. And, any- 
way, I don’t mind books so much when 
they go along with ¢hzngs, as they do 

here.”’ 

«I'll write and ask ’em,’’ promised 
Aunt Maria. 





Years later John, having all the time 
made his home with Aunt Maria, 
graduated with fair credit from an agri- 
cultural college. 

Father 


and Mother were there, 
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gratified at last in seeing their son a 
‘«scholar.’’ Alma, too, thin and sharp- 
faced, whose greeting to her brother 
had been: 

‘< Well, John, so you have amounted 
to something at last!’ __ ° 

They crowded about, claiming the 
attention of the big, fine-looking fel- 
low. But John quietly turned from 
them to the one whose simple heart 
had discerned the real good underlying 
the boyish roughness. 

‘‘Aunt Maria always thought | 
would,”’ he said, clasping her hand. 





Pebbles. 


It is easier to let the hair grow long 
than it is to write a good poem.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


... She Thought He was Asleep.— 
‘*Papa, what is a financial forecast?” 
‘*Tt’s the way your mother looks through 
my pocketbook at night before she asks 
me for money next morning.” — Zhe Chi- 
cago Record. 


....You can still see when blinded by 
prejudice. A man can lose his head 
without being beheaded. It doesn’t hurt 
you to let your eyes fall to the floor. 
You can tell how anything looks without 
saying a word.— Zhe (London) Lideral. 


.++.Just Seau.— 


Mary Ann sat alone with her beau 
For hours with the gas turned leau ; 
When he said he must leave 
She caught hold of his sleeve 
While she wept and exclaimed, ‘Eau, 
neau!”’ 
—Chicago News. 


...-A bill for the extermination of 
rabid dogs introduced in the Florida 
Legislature was defeated by a represent- 
ative from Polk County, who said that 
for his part he had the best rabbit dog 
in Florida, and any man—if it was the 
Governor himself—who tried to kill his 
rabbit dog would find he had the biggest 
fight on his hands that he had ever got 
into. He satdown amid long and con- 
tinuous applause.—Zxchange. 


.... The year had gloomily begun 
For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s 
SUN. 
He was beSet with bill and dun, 
And he had very little 
MON. 
“This cash,”’ said he, “won't pay my 
dues, 
I’ve nothing here but ones and 
TUES.” 
A bright thought struck him, and he 
said, 
‘‘The rich Miss Goldrocks I will 
WED.” 
But when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, but firmly said, ‘‘ No, 
THUR.” 
“ Alas!’’ said he, “‘ then I must die!’’ 
His soul went where they say souls 
FRI, 
They found his gloves, and coat,and hat 
The Coroner upon them 
SAT. 
—Life. 
....The following passage during a 
recent examination in the London County 
Court caused much merriment: Mr. A. 
H. D. Nonweiler (for plaintiff): ‘‘ How 
much money do you make at horse-deal- 
ing?” Defendant: ‘‘ Not much out of 
his horses. Sometimes nothing, some- 
times something.” Mr. Nonweiler: 
‘* How much do you earn a week?”’ De- 
Jendant: ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed! How much 
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do you earn a week? Eh? [Loud laugh- 
ter.] What Iearn I earn, and that’s my 
business. [Laughter.] I don’t thieve for 


it.’ Mr. Nonweiler: ‘‘How many 
pounds?’ Defendant: ‘‘ Pounds! None 
atall. Shillings only afew. I don’t get 


as much as you do dressed up like that.’’ 
[Laughter.] Mr. Nonweiler: ‘‘ Were you 
at Ward’s last week?”’ Defendant: ‘‘ Yes; 
I was after some critturs who owe me 
money.” Mr. Nonweiler: ‘‘ You said just 
now you had not been there for months.”’ 
Defendant: ‘‘ Oh, you area story-teller.’’ 
[Loud laughter.] Zhe Judge: ‘‘ Just an- 
swer the questions as briefly aspossible.”’ 
Defendant: ‘‘Ah, y’re right, sir. The 
plaintiff's a wicked old devil.” [Laugh- 
ter. ]—Zvening Post. 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during March the foilowing prizes are 
offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 


SECOND Prize. —‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 

THIRD PrRIzE.—‘* Lorna Doone.’’ 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” 


Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send, as a prize, a certain book 
suggested by the following puzzles: 


CHARADE. 


My frst a title of respect 
By Spaniards not a few, 

By Mexicans of swarthy skin; 
And ’tis a nickname, too. 


My second holds your secrets all, 
So do not worried be; 

They say to open Heaven itself 
St. Peter holdeth me. 


My ¢hird is but a cereal, 
A single grain of seed; 
Tho in the singular, ’tis true 
Of me you never read. 


My fourth, it is a beverage 
Consoling to the mind; 
The aged like it specially, 

As you will ever find. 


My whole, a character so odd,— 
Erratic, loyal soul;— 
When man is generous, brave and true 
They say that he’s my whole. 
E. M. S. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
the central letters will spell three words. 

Reading Across: 1, A trial; 2, character- 
ized by weakness or feebleness; 3, a ridge; 
4, near; 5, an ecclesiastical head-covering; 
6, a South American quadruped; 7, shel- 
tered from the glare of light; 8, a common, 
but useful substance; 9, to engrave or cut 
figures; 10, fitst in order of time; 11, events; 
12, an Oriental begging monk; 13, partially 
black; 14, the habitation of the dead; 15,a 
machine for raising; 16,a stratum. 


ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, the zigzag, beginning at the up- 
per, left-hand letter, will spell the name of 
an ancient city. 

Reading across: 1, The name of a battle 
fought on February 24th, 1525; 2, the place 
of departed spirits; 3, the surname of the 
war correspondent of ‘‘The New York 
Rowdy Journal,’’—a character in one of 
Dickens’s stories; 4, a large, edible gastro- 
pod; 5, the name of a famous palace; 6, a 
figure of speech; 7, a flavor; 8, a district of 
Maisur, India; 9, a famous London journal; 
10, an American soldier for whom a famous 
knife was named; 11, a district in northern 
Baluchistan; 12, an evil spirit; 13, an an- 
cient town of Laconia. 3. 'F..& 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the initials will spell -the 
name of a well-known branch of science. 

Reading across: 1, The science of life; 2, 
composed of bone; 3, a disease of the mus- 
cles; 4, pertaining to animal fat; 5, the 
name of a large salt water fish; 6, a rare 
metal, discovered in 1828 by Woehler. 

Jas. H. ALLEN. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MCH 3. 


Wuart Ann Dogs.—1, annually; 2, annul; 3, an- 
nulet; 4, anodyne; 5, annoy; 6, announce; 7, annex; 
8, anniversary; 9, annihilate; 10, anna; 11, anneal; 
12, annotations; 13, annuity; 14, annular; 15, an- 
nunciator; 16, annunciation; 17, annual. 





The prize for February 17th was won by 
Mrs. H. S. Barbour, Hartford, Conn. 








America’s Greatest 
Medicine is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, because 
No other medicine 
Has such a record 


Of wonderful cures. 
The worst cases of 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Yield to Hood’s. 





Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 





Why ?—because the 
blending 


of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, | 


heals and sweetens. 


| Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap( Persian Healing) 
then you’ll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 








CONSTANTINE’S 


while at the same time 


| 











Children’s Bread and Milk 





Sets in 


Dorflinger’s American 


Cut Glass 


from $5 a set upwards 
One Set is Jug and Bowl 
Another is Jug, Bowl and Plate 
Another is larger Jug and two Bowls 
Cases for presentation, extra 
Send for Pamphict 


uae Dorflinger & Sons, No. 915 Broadway, New York City” 
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Twin-Screw Express Steamship 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
Leaving New York on June 23, at9 a.m, 


ITINERARY. 

From New York, June 23, 189. Due 

Hamburg, July |. Leave Hamburg, 

July 5, for Hardangerfjerd, Odde, 

Molde, Reomsdaisfjord, Veblungs- 

naes, Trondhjem, Spitsbergen 

Ccefjord), NorthCape ofEurope, Trom- 

soe, Lofoten Islands, Digermulen, 
i Vestfijord. Storfjord, Styngafjora, Sum 

elvefjord, Geirangerfjerd, Geirane 
ger, Joerundfjord, Soguetjord, 
| Aurlandsfjord, Naerefjord, Gudvane 

mi cen, Nueredal,Statheimsklev, Posse 

vangen, Bergen, Hamburg, New 
4 York. 

Passengers have the privilege of extende 
ing their stay in Europe, or ticy may return 
to America by the first steamer leaving for 
New York after their return to Hamburg, 
The entire trip can be made in about six 
weeks. For further particulars, descriptive 
pamphlets, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


i New York: 37 Broadway 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. 
San Francisco: 401 California 38, 
ston : 70 State St. 
Philadelphia: 337 Walnut St,, 
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GROCERIES. 
No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No Te 


always uniform in quads 
I delfver ail orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
with m 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


Jj. ’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Zone Disc 
Plaster. 


TRADE MARK. 










TISH 
AND NERVOUSNESS. 

A Metallic Plaster emple: 
force in its simplest and most benefic: 

disease from the system, vitalizes th . ener 

at: tonic te ward off attacks. Odorless, convenient, safe. 
1-6 SIZE, Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Agents wanted 
Hylo Appliance Co., Box S21, Hartford, Conn, 
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In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
nence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle — a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








is pure food. 
There is nothing purer or 
more wholesome than 


Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
Always satisfying—always ready to serve— 


delicious hot or cold. Booklet free. Send 


66 in stamps for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ou tried Van Camp” 's Concentrated To- 
og oup? Better than “home made.” Rich, 
deliciously flavored. One ten cent can makes a 
quart ofsoup. sold everywhere. 


*AllSeed 


WARRANTED 


We warrant all ourseed 
in accordance with the 
offer on the first page 
of our catalogue. 
All our seed is raised 
from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet at as low , 






































to be the very earliest of allthe « 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus. per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
the best garden you will need our cata- 
ius Bogue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
tableseed,many of them ofourown raising. 













JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
43 years. Marblehead, Mass. 








EVERY | TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such, as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


4th Ave. and 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free 


ERE ETT TTT TIVE EET 
A COMPLETE FLOWER 4 F 
GARDEN FOR 1 15¢. 


Fifteen cents from any reader of this paper ep buy 
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the Grandest Collection of high-grade Flower Seeds 
ever offered. Ten packets, all distinct varieties, and 
each packet retails at § or 10c. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seed Growers and Importers, 
50 BARCLAY STREET, 


Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 


NEw YorKE. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Shade Wort Work~ 


; Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


t HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when n Suying your shades. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


An American Housekeeper in 
Florence. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Every American woman takes house- 
keeping worries for granted—they are a 
part of her daily home life; but that they 
should lie in wait for her when she 
changes her horizon to that of Italy is a 
distinct shock to her ideals. 

The popular conception of Italy makes 
it a land of perpetual sunshine and full 
moonlight, blue skies and picture-gal- 
leries, olive groves and mosaic jewelry. 
There is alsoa prevalent impression that 
it is a country where macaroni is the sta- 
ple diet of ihe inhabitants; but rarely 
does any other practical idea enter into 
one’s vision of the Land of Summer. 
The prospective traveler takes it for 
granted that she will find food convenient 
for her in the hostleries that she knows 
must exist, and gives herself no further 
thought in the matter. 

It is only when she resolves to prolong 
her stay sufficiently to make it worth her 
while to become a householder thet the 
series of real surprises begins. House- 
hunting is a necessary evil in Florence 
as well as in New York, and the process 
of disillusionmeat commences with the 
first glimpse of the average furnished 
apartinent. Whatever the art of Italy 
may have been in past ages, it is a mel- 
ancholy certainty that the Italians of to- 
day have absolutely no eye for color 
harmonies. They have a love for the 
glaring primitive tints, and the casual 
traveler who has only seen this mani- 
fested in the gay trappings of horses and 
donkeys, and the brilliant costumes of 
the common people, can have but a faint 
idea of the barbaric fondness for gor- 
geous hues that seems stronger than any 
desire for harmony in their arrangement. 

Nowhere does this lack of perception ap- 
pear more startlingly than in the decora- 
tion and furnishing of apartments for rent. 
Bright blue is especially affected in wall- 
papers and ceiling frescoes. Thelastare 
diversified with Cupidsand floating female 
figures so horribly out of drawing as to 
give the beholder the fear that he has 
been suddenly stricken with astigmatism. 
Against such cerulean backgrounds will 
be grouped chairs and sofas covered 
with materials in various shades of red, 
ranging from faded old rose, through 
scarlet and vermilion, to deep maroon. 
This color-scheme is varied by table cov- 
erings in grass green, or in mixed mate- 
rials where every shade swears violently 
at every other with a contagious profan- 
ity. The carpet joins in the general 
chorus of dissonance, and the alleged 
ornaments and lamps rarely fail to intro- 
duce fresh elements of incompatibility. 

To those who are color-blind, all this 
combination of hues may be a matter of 
indifference; but to the lovers of low 
tones and harmonious effects, the only 
course open is to plunge into mad ex- 
travagance in the line of Italian silk 
blankets and English art draperies and 
Oriental rugs, with which to veil at least 
part of the glaring hideousness. When 
this has been done, amid the protest of 
the padrona, or landlady, who raises her 


hands in despair over the atrocious taste © 


of the forestieri, the new incumbents can 
settle down in comparative comfort in 
their new home. 

Only comparative comfort, however, 
unless they are possessed of the happy 
temperament that desires peace at any 
price, and would rather be cheated tran- 
quilly than to battle against thievery in 
every form. The woman who begins 
housekeeping in Italy unacquainted with 
the language and unfamiliar with the 
habits of the country, must resign her- 
self torobbery. Even for her who has 
had some training in Italian methods or 
who has the blessing of experienced and 
communicative friends, life is a constant 
battle. 

The first step, after securing a habita- 
tion, is, of course, to engage a cook, 





There are agencies where one can do 
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this, but it is better to seek a donna da 
servizio through a friend. -A tolerable 
cook may be found for fifteen francs a 
month, one more experienced will receive 
twenty, or even twenty-five. In either 
case she will probably demand several 
francs more than she expects to get, but 
will cheerfully assent to the reduced 
amount, and think none the less of her 
employer for the little tilt that resulted 
in the victory of the latter. 

Nothing is more surprising to an 
American than the genial fashion in 
which the Italian will take beating down 
in prices, or the frank appreciation he 
displays of the humor of the situation 
when he has been detected in an attempt 
to overcharge or to cheat. He shows a 
cordial admiration. for the cleverness of 
the customer who has been able to 
catch him in his artifice and an amiable 
resolution not to let a trifle of this sort 
interrupt friendly relations. To the 
American this is, at first, a shock; but if 
she is wise in her generation she will not 
go into heroics over the state of society 
but will accept things as she finds them 
and get out of them what she may: 

‘* You must begin by telling your cook 
she is not to cheat you,”’ said an Italian- 
ized Englishwoman toa newcomer. ‘‘ Say 
to her that you know the prices and that 
if she charges you too much you will dis- 
charge her at once. Watch her accounts 
carefully. Buy a pair of scales and 
weigh the materials she purchases, and 
if you catch her trying to cheat, pack her 
off.” 

‘* Oh, but I couldn’t speak likethat to 
any one in my employ!’’ faltered the 
other. ‘‘It would seem so—so—unkind 
and show such lack of confidence!”’ 

‘*That is just what you must show!”’ 
said the first speaker. ‘‘If you trust 
them, you will be ruined.”’ 

Four weeks after, I made a morning 
call on the newcomer. She entered the 
drawing-room, victory in her eyes. 

‘*T am flushed with conflict!’ she said, 
‘*T have found my laun- 
dress overcharging me and have made 
her come down forty centimes ona bill of 
five francs, and I have been proving to 
my cook that when I pay six cents a day 
for kitchen butter, it cannot all be used 
inthe house. This morning’s fight will 
mean a marked reduction in next week’s 
bills.’’ 

A knowledge of current prices is abso- 
lutely essential to a housekeeper in Italy, 
from the fact that the cook does all the 
marketing. This is necessary, unless 
the mistress would give to it her whole 
time and much of her money. The very 
sight of a foreigner raises the prices all 
along the line, and the most experienced 
bargainer will run the risk of being 
cheated. The Italian cook, on the con- 
trary, knows the tradespeople and their 
subterfuges and will submit to no impo- 
sition. She may herself cheat her em- 
ployer, but no one elseshall. Henceitis 
wiser to allow herto buy, not only the 
daily provisions, but also the wood, char- 
coal, etc., for the fires. In order to se- 
cure just measure in fuel it is always 
wiser to stand by and see it weighed or 
measured, and to follow it home at the 
heels of the man who carries it. 

In Italy, as in France, food is pur- 
chased in small quantities, and at bed- 
time there is rarely anything in the house 
except such staples as tea, coffee or 
sugar. The fresh butter comes every 
morning with the milk and cream, and 
the bread is literally given day by day. 
No vegetables are kept in store, but are 
bought as they are needed. 

The astonishing cheapness of some 
articles is only equaled by the astonish- 
ing dearness of some others. Sugar and 
petroleum are among the expensive com- 
modities. The former costs eighteen 
cents an American pound, the latter 
twenty cents a quart. With these, as 

with coffee and tea, the high price is due 
to the excessive duty levied upon them. 

On the other hand, meats are notcostly, 
and vegetables are almost given away. 
Delicious lamb cutlets and roasts of 
lamb are but ten cents an Italian pound 
of twelve ounces. Beefsteak and roastbeef 


are about thirteen cents the Italian pound; 
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and poultry also is cheap. Enough let- 
tuce for three or four people can be pur- 
chased for a so/do(one cent), a mess of 
Brussels sprouts for five cents, a fine 
large cauliflower for four cents, and 
spinach, celery, carrots, potatoes and the 
like at proportionate rates. Macaroni, 
in many delicious varieties which are 
never seen in America, costs four cents a 
pound, and fruit—oranges, mandarins, 
apples, dates, figs,as well as nuts—is 
veryinexpensive. Tothestrangeritseems 
odd at first to see oil and spirits sold by 
the pound, as well as vegetables and 
fruit; but she soon takes it as much as a 
matter of course asshe does being unable 
to buy butter at the grocer’s or salt 
anywhere but at the tobacco shops. 

There are other things to which she 
becomes accustomed, as, for instance, to 
seeing a four or five course dinner pre- 
pared over charcoal embers intwo funny 
little holes in the topof a range, to warm- 
ing her feet and her bed with a scaldino, 
to kindling her fires with a fizz or pine 
cones, and to burning, instead of wood, 
forme of compressed sawdust, or of the 
pounded pulp and stones of olives, to re- 
ceiving every morning solicitous inquir- 
ies from her Italian servants as to 
how she has slept, and every evening 
fervent wishes for her ‘‘ good repose,”’ 
to being able to make her drawing-room 
a bower of beauty and fragrance with a 
franc’s worth of flowers, to meeting from 
all her tradespeople, whether she makes 
purchases or leaves the shop empty- 
handed, acharming curtesy of manner 
and speech that she would fine nowhere 
else except in ‘‘ Florence the gentle.” 
As she grows to appreciate all this, and 
to value the more with constant use the 
glory and beauty of the old life that sur- 
rounds her and the kindliness, the cor- 
diality, the gentilezza of the simple every- 
day gntercourse with the Italian common 
people, she learns to overlook such trifles 
as discordant colors, and light weight 
and heavy charges. About everything 
there hangsa glamour of romance,a poet- 
ry,a picturesqueness that exists nowhere 
outside of this favored land. 


Fiorence, ITALy. 





Spring Problems. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


ls there anything inthe notion, which 
some of the papers are talking about,- 
that we can scientifically change the uni- 
formity of the bearing of apple-trees, so 
that crops will be more regularly dis- 
tributed through the years? Some of 
our apples bear on alternate years. This 
is true of the Red Astrachan and the 
Northern Spy. It follows that it would 
be easy to plant a part of our Astrachan 
and Spy trees on successive years, and 
by that means bring them into bearing 
successively. Of my five Astrachan 
trees, three bear on one year, and two on 
the alternate, so that it very rarely oc- 
curs that I do not have a supply. Still 
more easily can we circumvent the diffi- 
culties by grafting on alternate years. 

Here, then, is the only problem that 
remains, whether we can by any means 
prevent the loss of our apple crop for a 
single year by exterior cause. We can 
do a great deal to ameliorate at least con- 
ditions leading to failure. The loss is 
generally caused by one of the following 
causes: (1) Lack of pollenization; (2) 
severe freezings, or cold, excessive rains 
after blossoms have opened; (3) by im- 
perfect growth of the previous year. All 
horticulturists know, or ought to know, 
that pollenization depends on the pres- 
ence of insects, freely passing from 
flower to flower. Bees are invaluable to 
the orchardist; they not only collect 
honey, but insure a crop of fruit. To 
make their work more effective, head 
your apple-trees low down, as lowas cul- 
tivation will allow, and have wind-breaks 
to the west and north. Even then the 
second cause may come in, and long, cold 
rains not only injure the Blossoms, but 
prevent the flying of insects. To secure 
ripe wood depends, in young trees, on 
careful pruning. Needless wood and all 
suckers should be prevented from grow- 
ing. Trees should not be plowed among 
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in the fall, but the roots should be kept 
well mulched. However, there are so 
many varieties of apples that bear alter- 
nate years, that probably the difficulty in 
most of our large orchards is that the 
trees are all of one age and of one year’s 
planting. It will not be difficult to pre- 
vent this evil by planting every row 
alternate years. 

A letter comes from a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT, asking what kind of 
plums to plant in Pennsylvania? It is 
not easy to answer for another section 
of the country; but I think that on the 
Alleghany Mountain foothills the con- 
ditions do not differ greatly from those 
found in central New York. I should 
therefore select Green Gage, Bevay’s 
Green Gage (Reine Claude), Quacken- 
boss, Victoria, Niagara, Bleeker (Lom- 
bard), Shropshire Damson, Guii, Pond, 
Grand Duke and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Some of the varieties named by the cor- 
respondent are probably shams. I know 
of none such in cultivation. There are 
dealers who send out as novelties old 
stocks with new names, to get rid of 
them. Better invariably deal with well- 
known firms that do not send out agents. 
Asarule, these agents charge three to 
four times the nursery price; and after 
that you are not certain that you get 
anything truetoname. As for the Jap- 
anese plums I have not yet found one 
that has proved profitable to me as com- 
pared to the old standards. Abundance 
is best. Wickson and Hale are, probably, 
splendid plums in the right soil. 

If you have roomto try the natives 
there is a good field open for experi- 
ments. Many of these sorts are un- 
doubtably of prime value. But I dare 
not say that you will make a market suc- 
cess of them in competition with Euro- 
pean varieties. My correspondent is a 
woman, and it is a capital thing that our 
women are beginning to turn to horticul- 
ture. Do not, however, count on large 
incomes at once. Do not plant too fast, 
but as your experience directs you. 
Above all,do not build a city house in 
the country. Have a cottage that is 
nine-tenths out-of-doors. A friend of 
mine, pointing across his lawns, said: 
‘‘This ismy veranda; it goes down to 
that fence. I think it includes about an 
acre on this side of the house.’’ There 
is nothing like having room for straw- 
berries to grow inside your house. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





Personals. 


TueE Rev. Dr. Talmage has returned 
from Europe with a tea-service in gold 
and enamel,a gift from the Czar of Rus- 
sia. 

..Sir John Morbray, Bart., now 
holds the title of ‘‘ Father of the House 
of Commons’’ since the death of Mr. 
Villers. Mr. Villers was descended from 
Oliver Cromwell. 





..Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, who 
came to America some time ago, on a 
reading tour, is stillin New York. His 
work has been well received in most 
quarters—likewise his hair. 


.The Bookman says that Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling and his father are thinking 
of rusticating in South Africa for some 
months. Mr. Kipling will make it a 
thorough holiday, leaving his pad, quill 
and inkpot at home. 


....Sir Joshua Fitch, in his new work 
on Great Educators gives the two Ar- 
nolds, Thomas and Matthew, well- 
deserved praise. It was the elder Arnold 
who raised Rugby and many another 
great public school to the standard by 
which they are now known. Matthew Ar- 
nold, the son, is better known to the 
world as a poet than a schoolmaster. 
Yet for thirty-five years he was con- 
cerned with the education of young 
Englishmen and was a colleague of Sir 
Joshua’s. But they were men of very 
different temperaments,and the moderate 
way in which Sir Joshua Fitch expresses 
this in his book, is surprising. The 


good knight did his official duties and 
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nothing else, while his brilliant colleague 
soared beyond his every-day work. The 
author of ‘‘Great Educators*’ writes 
thus: 

“Tam unable to agree with those who 
think Arnold’s great gifts were thrown 
away upon a thankless and insignificant 
office. It istrue he regarded many of its 
duties as task-work, and that he reserved 
the best of himself for literary and other 
employments more congenial to him. But 
it is also true that his influence on the 
schools was in its own way far more real 
and telling than he himself supposed. In- 
directly, his fine taste, his gracious and 
kindly manner, his honest and generous 
recognition of any new form of excellence 
which he observed, all tended to raise the 
aims and the tone of the teachers with 
whom he came in contact, and to encourage 
in them self-respect and respect for. their 
work.”’ 

-In the Church of Ognissanti, in 
Florence, a fresco which has been lostto 
the world for 300 years has been recently 
unearthed. The fresco is by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. On its upper part is a por- 
trait of Amerigo Vespucci in his youth— 
of the man whoafterward gave his name 


_to this country. An old wooden shield 


bearing the arms of the Vespucci family 
led to the discovery of this famous work. 
On the fresco Christ is portrayed in the 
sepulcher with the Virgin and saints, and 
in the upper part is a ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa,” 
with the Vespucci family kneeling around 
her. Near by is Amerigo’s tomb. 


.-Albert Leopold Clement Marie 
Meinrad, Prince of Flanders and nephew 
of the King of Belgium, has come to this 
country to see the great manufactures. 
He arrived in New York Harbor on the 
eighth of this month, in the steamship 
** Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.’’ He was 
accompanied by Court Physician Dr. 
Charles Melis and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jungbluth, of the Belgian Army, and re- 
ceived on this side by Gen. Wesley Mer- 
ritt and staff, and Consul-General Henri 
W. T. Meli. The Belgian Prince is young 
(not more than twenty-three), tall, and of 
athletic build. In feature he resembles 
his uncle King Leopold II. He intends 
to visit the larger manufacturing towns 
of the country, all between now and July. 
He especially desires information on the 
latest electrical inventions. In Wash- 
ington he will be entertained at. dinner 
by the President and Vice-President. 
While speaking of Flemish literature he 
expressed admiration for Maeterlinck, 
Cohen and Darzens. The Prince is a 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Eagle, 
a Captainin the Belgian Grenadiers, and 
an honorary member of the Second Regi- 
ment of Prussian Dragoons. His father, 
who is the Count of Flanders, brother to 
King Leopold and lawful heir to the 
throne, has expressed his intention 
of abdicating in his son’s favor. The 
Prince is pleased with New York Har- 
bor, the great buildings that line it, and 
what little he has seen of the American 
people. While here he will live at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard University, will give up his chair of 
fine arts at the end of the college year. 


-Professor Norton has always been a fa- 


vorite with the undergraduates. Forthe 
past ten years his courses have been 
among the largest in the University, 
numbering usually between four and five 
hundred men. Tho the oldest professor 
in the college since the resignation of 
Professor Lane, Professor Norton has 
filled a chair at Harvard only since 1875. 
In his youth, while traveling through 
Europe, he made a special study of Dan- 
te. His translation of Dante is well 
known. He was connected, by literary 
and friendly bonds, with both Carlyle 
and Ruskin. Andrews Norton, Charles 
Eliot’s father, was also a Harvard grad- 
uate and a lover of books. He married 
Miss Catherine Eliot, President Eliot’s 
therefore Charles Eliot Norton 
and the President of Harvard are cous- 
ins. Andrews Norton wrote a thesis on 
‘“The Genuineness of the Gospels.” 
After graduating, at the age of twenty, 


Mr. Norton entered the employ of a Bos- 
ton merchant in the East Indian trade. 
A few years later he went to India as 
supercargo on a vessel, and did not re- 
turn to America for two years. Longfel- 
low, in his journal, says: 


aunt; 


““Charles Norton and George Curtis, of 
New York, dined with us. They are just 
returned from Eastern travel, and their 
talk is of the sphinx and py ramids.’ 


In spite of the differences in their ages, 
Longfellow and Norton were warm 
friends. Professor Norton married the 
niece of Catherine Sedgwick, the writer, 
and has six children—three daughters 
and three sons. Eliot Norton, his young- 
est son, was a well-known bicyclist 
while at Harvard. A few years ago, 
when the Professor was visiting in New 
York City, the papers spoke of him as 
‘“*C, E. Norton, the father of Elict Nor- 
— the inter-collegiate champion bicy- 
clist.’ 
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part of a year. 
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Bourrette Ginghams. 


These are among the finest 
ginghams we have in our large 
stock of Washable Dress Fab- 
rics. The bourrette effect is 
| produced bya 
| Registered Trade Mark. 








white loop 
thrown up on 
the surface of 
the material. 
Both colors 
and designs 
are unusually 
fine. The strong tones of the 
Tartans are lightened by the 
white loops and the Roman 
stripes made very dainty. Be- 
side these we havea variety of 
plaidsand stripes. These ging- 
hams will make cool and dainty 
waists and gowns for women 
and children. Price, 35 and 
40 cents per yard. 
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A CALENDAR CLOCK 


which will keep splendid time 
and shows thecorrect date in 
bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
and styles. Also Church 
and School Clocks, Bell-ring- 
ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
and Tile and Frying-pan 
Clocks. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 


Dey St.,New York. 


And Then the Plumber 


With his ill-smelling furnace, and for- 
getful apprentice, who must be sent to 
the shop half a dozen times for tools he 
ought to have brought at first—and the 
plumber’s bill—all because you con- 
sidered first cost,and had an ordinary 
galvanized iron range boiler put in, 
with seams to start and rivets to leak. 
You would have avoided trouble and 
plumber’s bills by using a Brown 
Brothers’ Cold Drawn Seamless Copper 
Range Boiler. It has neither seams 
nor rivets, and cannot leak nor col- 
lapse. Moreover it is tinned inside, so 
that youalways have CLEAN HOT 
WATER. 


Boiler Booklet sent on request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS 
pesecace 


Cleveland. 
“Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


money,” sorts. 


St. Louis. 





FREE 


folder showing 


VERYBODY who knows anything 
about painting knows that Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

make the best paint; but there is a difference 
in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
by the “old Dutch process.” 
Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 


ment use the quick process, “sold-for-less- 


See list of brands which are genuine. 


By ye bes National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
ired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 

ab e wi and card showing samples of colors free ; also 

ictures of house 

combinations . shades forested 2 upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


It is the best. 


inted in different designs or various styles or 





Feb. 9-11, 1898. 


of the East, 
VERMONT 


taking 


where used. 


The Improved U.S. Separator 


leads in the greatest dairy State of the West, 


WISCONSIN 


R. M. Bussard’s Creamery, Poynette, Wis., scoring 984 
points and taking 


SWEEPSTAKES 


at the State Convention at Manitowoc, 


Remember the United States leads 
in the greatest dairy State 


E. E. Symes’ ony: Ryegate, 


GOLD MEDAL® 


at the State Convention at St. Albans, ie 4-7, 1898, 
Notwithstanding the Improved United States is the last 
separator on the market, it is taking the lead in all sections 


Send for pamphlets containing hundreds of testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont 











Orient InsuraneeCo., 


HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement of Condition January 1, 1898. 





Capital Stock, Paid np in Cash................. $500,000 00 
BO III, os oo daisisedtoickbcsiiedescucsss 735,278 41 
Reserve for Re-Insurance.................. 959,900 72 
Outstanding Losses and Other Liabilities. 151.505 36 


Total Cash Assets - - $2,346,684 49 


CHARLES B. WHITING, President. 


JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Secretary. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION TO 
DATE, $11,224,028.47. 


Western Department. 
B. W. FRENCH, Gen. Agent, 240 La Salle St. Chicago, 
Til. 

CHARLES B. FRENCH, Assistant General Agent. 
Southwestern Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, General Agents, Dallas, 

Texas. 
Pacific Department. 
W. J. CALLINGHAM, General Agents, San Francisco 
Cal. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





WIBORG’S CELEB "BE 
Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 441-447 — Arep'BL MOB TR 








Rubber gathering and tire 
making are fully illustrated 
in our handsome new cata- 
logue by over a hundred pho- ° 
tographic reproductions. In- 
cidentally you will learn why 
Hartford Tires are better 
than many others, We send 
the catalogue to any one on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Boston. MINNEAPOLIS, CuHIcaGo. 
DENVER. BALTIMORE. TORONTO. 
BUFFALO. St. Louis. CLEVELAND. 




















ESTABLISHED 1850 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingten Street, B: ator ork. 
Ww r 
34 Washington Bureen Ob rn 





jicago. 
YMYER iy Surinam 
CHURCH fame 2222, Lowzt race 
Br i.:8. TELLS WEY. 













March 17, 1898 





4 
“‘ Contains as much flesh-form- § 
ing matter as beef.’’ 


Walter Baker & 0's 


re Dresstast 


0 


** Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and yhonest 
worth is unequalle 

—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


} WALTER BAKER & CO. uta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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TEAS«» GOFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


rome, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
ds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
llustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN Ain 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Bo: 


DLEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for _ or 
on instalments a aS rien assortment “yy nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 





_— 





igures. 
STEINWAY- &. SONS, 107-111 E. 14th x. 


~NEW YORK. 


To BIKE AT NIGHT 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
NORWA 


Small rt 
THURWA 





faut gueemer _ oo 


Norwa Central Euro; 
conducted by ROPESSOR “CAMILLE 


GER, 31 Pierce Building, Bosto: 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A 68 page book (illustrated), describing CATHE- 
DRAL ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tenny- 
son districts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. Cir- 


culars describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw 
—_ line from Lom 9 and to Continental Europe, 
ve, Great Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway,New 











‘America’s Greatest Railroad” 


- HAS . 


6 Trains Kaeh Day Between 


New York 
and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
3 Trains Kach Day Between 
New York 


and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
NIGHT FAST MAIL. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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